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IN  view  of  their  reference  to  Pan  American  conditions,  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  to  other  matters  affecting  the  relations  of  North  and 
South  America,  there  are  quoted  below  some  editorials  from  far 
western  papers  in  regard  to  the  recent  official  visit  of  the  Director 
General  to  that  section. 

The  San  Diego  (California)  Union,  of  July  25,  1911,  under  the  head  of 
“Taft  did  well  by  San  Diego,”  says: 

In  almost  every  incident  relating  to  last  week’s  exposition  ground  breaking  and 
celebration  San  Diego  was  peculiarly  ff)rtunate,  but  in  none  was  this  city  more 
notably  favored  than  in  the  presence  of  Hon.  John  Barrett.  His  coming  was  not 
only  a  potent  factor  in  the  success  of  the  four-day  pageant,  but  should  make  {X)w- 
crfidly  for  the  success  of  the  exjjosition  itself.  President  Taft  could  not  have  se¬ 
lected  as  his  representative  a  man  better  qualified  to  act  in  that  capacity  during  tlie 
ceremonies  and  festivities  in  this  city.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  when 
the  choice  fell  u])on  Mr.  Barrett,  the  President  had  in  mind  the  peculiar  fitness  of 
that  gentleman. 

The  exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Diego  in  1915  will  not  be  what  is  known  as  a 
world’s  fair.  The  latter  was  not  contemplated  even  when  it  was  supjwsed  that  the 
chief  canal  celebration  of  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  in  this  city.  The  plan  contem¬ 
plates  an  exposition  whose  features  shall  be  original  and  shall  attract  by  their  unique 
beauty.  It  is  hoped  that  countries  lx)rdering  the  Pacific  Ocean,  especially  Republics 
of  Spanish  America,  will  deem  it  to  their  advantage  to  exhibit.  It  is  not  doubted 
that  those  Republics,  on  a  jiroper  presentation  of  the  matter,  will  take  that  action. 
This  view  has  been  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Brazil,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  has 
already  indicated  a  wish  to  exhibit  here  on  an  elalx)rate  scale.  In  these  conditions 
it  is  not  difiicult  to  believe  that  President  Taft  in  selecting  a  representative  made 
choice  of  Mr.  Barrett  because  of  his  profound  knowledge  of  Spanish  America  and  his 
ability  thereby  to  render  a  great  practical  service  to  the  San  Diego  exjwsition,  if  it 
should  be  deemed  worthy.  But  whatever  the  President’s  motives  may  have  been, 
the  fact  remains  that  he  sent  to  San  Diego  a  representative  who  may  be  truthfully 
said  to  have  been  an  inspiration  to  this  city  to  go  forward  with  its  plans  with  redoubled 
confidence. 

Because  of  the  conspicuous  part  which  for  years  Mr.  Barrett  has  taken  in  the  work 
of  the  International  I'nion  of  American  Republics — the  “  Pan  American  Union” — 
and  because  of  the  frequent  missions  on  which  he  has  been  sent  to  Spanish  America, 
he  has,  perhaps,  more  influence  with  the  southern  Republics  than  any  other  citizen 
of  the  I’nited  States.  He  knows  them  thoroughty,  and  they  have  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  in  him.  It  follows  that  to  have  impressed  Mr.  Barrett  favorably  in  regard  to 
San  Diego’s  exjiosition  plans  should  be  a  great  gain  for  this  city. 
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Fortunately  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  favorable  impression  was 
made  upon  the  President’s  representative.  The  habitual  reserve  of  the  diplomat  did 
not  prevent  him  from  speaking  words  that  left  no  doubt  that  what  he  beheld  during 
his  four  days  in  San  Diego  had  convinced  him  that  this  city  has  the  will  and  ability 
to  hold  a  successful  exposition  in  1915,  and  that  the  project  merits  sympathy  and 
support. 

San  Diego  will  remember  with  lively  gratitude  President  Taft’s  action  in  sending 
John  Barrett  to  this  city.  Nothing  that  the  President  could  have  done  on  his  own 
initiative  could  have  given  greater  aid  to  the  e.xposition  project. 

The  San  Francisco  (California)  Call,  of  July  24,  1911,  under  the  head 
of  “Mr.  Barrett’s  words,’’  says: 

The  ceremonial  observance  of  ground  breaking  for  the  San  Diego  exposition  in  1915 
is  an  event  of  State  and  national  significance.  The  whole  Gjmmonwealth  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  impressively  represented  at  the  celebration,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  behalf  of  the  Nation,  sent  his  personal  representative,  that  distinguished 
diplomat  and  authority  on  international  affairs,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  potentialities  that 
must  be  created  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

San  Diego,  like  San  Francisco,  by  reason  of  location  and  natural  harbor  advantages, 
occupies  a  most  favorable  position  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  trade  and 
industrial  progress  that  must  grow  out  of  the  union  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  means 
of  the  Panama  waterway.  As  Mr.  Barrett  said ; 

“  I  prophesy  with  no  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  during  the  next  10  years 
the  whole  western  section  of  the  United  States  will  rub  its  eyes,  and  on  awakening  to 
the  value  of  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world  wonder  why  it  did  not  heed  earlier  my 
appeals  and  urgings.  For  years  I  have  been  trying  to  make  this  coast  and  its  commer¬ 
cial  organizations  realize  the  potentialities  of  the  12  Pacific  countries  of  Latin  America, 
not  to  speak  of  those  Ixjrdering  on  the  Caribbean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  you 
have  been  so  enamored  of  the  Orient  and  Alaska  that  my  efforts  have  been  largely  in 
vain.  Now  I  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  and  the  light  that  comes  up  will  be  gloriously 
reflected  by  the  Panama-Califomia  Exposition  at  San  Diego  in  1915. 

“  On  an  incomparable  land-locked,  deep-water  harbor,  the  first  United  States  port 
north  of  the  canal,  well  within  the  great  circle  which  reaches  from  Panama  to  the 
Orient,  at  the  beginning  of  a  coast  line  which  extends  for  8,000  miles  south  from  San 
Diego  to  Punta  Arenas,  it  is  indeed  a  first  scene  for  one  of  the  great  expositions  which 
will  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  of 
commerce,  peace,  and  prosperity  among  all  the  nations  bordering  upon  the  Pacific 
seas.’’ 

All  this  is  true.  In  fact,  the  San  Diego  celebration  comes  as  a  timely  reminder  that 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  communities  of  California  should  W'ake  up  to  the 
new  commercial  conditions  that  will  be  created  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Water  connection  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  means  a  commercial  revolu¬ 
tion,  for  which  our  people  should  prepare  themselves  in  time. 

It  is  not  so  long  now  until  the  canal  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  expected  that 
the  year  1914  will  see  merchant  ships  on  their  way  through  the  isthmus.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  San  Diego  are  united  in  making  preparation  to  celebrate  the  event,  and  it  is 
fitting  that  its  importance  should  be  signalized  by  high  ceremonial  observance. 

The  Los  Angeles  (California)  Herald,  of  July  26,  1911,  under  the  head 
of  “Hurry  at  the  harbor,’’  says: 

One  billion  dollars  annually  is  Director  General  John  Barrett’s  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  trade  which  the  12  Latin  American  countries  which  debouch  upon  the 
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VICE  ADMIRAL  LUIS  A.  GONI,  OF  CHILE. 

Vice  Admiral  Gofii,  who  is  at  the  head  ol  the  Chilean  Naval  Commission  in  London,  holds  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  beini;  the  second  ranking  ollicer  in  the  Navy  of  Chile.  As  the  distinguished  guest  of  the  United 
States,  the  admiral  and  his  party  spent  several  weeks  during  Octolier  inspecting  the  leading  naval 
stations  in  thiscountry,  and  visiting  the  manv  points  of  interest.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  cordial 
reception  and  entertainment  which  the  .Vdmiral  received  at  the  various  points  visited,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  courteous  visit  of  the  Admiral  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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Pacific  Ocean  will  transact  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  coni])letcd.  He  believes  that 
Los  Angeles  and  Califoniia  should  gain  a  large  share  of  that  foreign  commerce.  lUit 
he  points  out  to  us  that  we  are  unprepared  to  take  care  of  it.  If  we  ex|)ect  to  reap 
these  commercial  benefits  we  must  immediately  get  busy.  To  an  audience  of  Los 
Angeles  busine.ss  men  he  said : 

“I  now  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  upon  your  chamber  of  commerce 
and  your  business  interests  to  adopt  resolutions  and  take  such  other  steps  as  to  develop 
a  real  preparedness  for  the  canal  *  *  *  .  ” 

This  is  sound  advice  and  should  be  acted  ujion.  Ujs  Angeles  has  been  so  intent 
upon  bringing  the  C)wens  River  water  here  by  aqueduct  that  we  have  scarcely  turned 
attention  to  the  immense  work  which  awaits  us  in  opening  and  enlarging  our  harbor. 

No  time  must  be  lost  in  beginning  the  dredging  job  at  Wilmington.  If  the  bids  of 
private  companies  are  exorbitantly  high,  as  the  board  of  public  works  thinks  they 
are,  then  the  city  would  better  buy  its  own  dredger  and  do  the  job  by  day  work. 

The  Oakland  (California)  Tribune,  of  July  30,  1911,  under  the  head  of 

“The  path  to  commercial  emiiire, ’’  says: 

»*■*•**** 

Mr.  Harrett’s  address  at  the  chamber  of  commerce  luncheon  was  Ixith  illuminating 
and  eloipient.  He  has  the  power  of  stirring  the  imagination,  of  vivifying  cold  facts 
and  presenting  separated  but  correlated  conditions  and  realities  as  a  concrete  illus¬ 
tration  of  pre.sent  and  future  jKitentialities.  His  mission  out  here  is  to  urge  upon  the 
commercial  Ixidies  of  the  Pacific  coast  the  necessity  for  being  fully  prepared  for  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Unless  we  are  fully  jirepared  for  that  great  event  we 
can  not  realize  the  advantages  which  we  should  realize  and  which  will  be  ours  if  we 
only  grasp  the  ojiportunities  offered  us.  Hut  grasping  these  op|X)rtunities  involves 
concerted  and  intelligent  effort.  We  must  ascertain  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  it  is 
to  be  done  and  then  do  it. 

*****■*■*■ 

In  nothing  that  he  said  was  .Mr.  Barrett  so  instructive  and  persuasive  as  in  his 
recapitulation  of  the  volume  and  potentialities  of  the  trade  of  Central  and  Southern 
.America.  It  has  long  been  our  opinion  that  it  is  to  the  south  rather  than  to  the  east 
that  we  should  liHik  for  trade  expansion.  Mr.  Barrett’s  statement  confirms  that  view. 
He  did  not  say  that  in  so  many  words,  but  a  study  of  his  remarks  leads  to  no  other 
conclusion.  The  jieople  of  the  Latin  .American  Republics  arc  our  neighbors;  they 
are  inhabitants  of  this  hemisphere  and  linked  to  us  by  the  common  tic  of  jiolitical 
aspiration,  and  their  material  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal  is  hardly  second  to  our 
own.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  70.000,000  of  Latin  .Americans  is  fivefold  greater  than 
the  foreign  trade  of  China  and  Japan  combined.  In  other  words,  the  trade  of  400,- 
000,000  orientals  is  not  worth  one-fifth  the  trade  of  70,000.000  Latin  .Americans.  The 
trade  of  .Argentina  alone  is  worth  more  than  8700.000,000  a  year,  and  the  capital  of 
.Argentina  is  one  of  the  great  commercial  ports  of  the  world.  It  is  the  largest  and 
most  enterprising  S])anish-si)eaking  city  on  the  globe  and  is  the  metrojxilis  of  a  vast 
and  fertile  region  eiiual  in  extent  to  all  the  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  I.ouisiana  purchase.  Then  there  is  the  mighty  domain 
of  Brazil,  and  Chile,  Peru.  Lcuador,  Bolivia.  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela —all  waiting 
for  closer  commercial  union  with  the  people  of  this  countr\'.  .Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Brazil  are  among  the  most  jirogrcssivc  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  with  them  we 
should  cultivate  closer  trade  relations:  it  is  their  commerce  and  friendshij)  we  should 
seek. 

It  has  long  been  the  habit  in  the  United  States  to  disjiarage  our  Latin  .American 
neighlxirs,  to  deride  their  government,  and  sneer  at  their  civilization.  We  have 
sent  filibusters  a  plenty  among  them,  but  few  traders  and  intelligent  travelers.  We 
are  to  a  large  extent  still  incrusted  with  the  instdar  conceit  our  forefathers  brought 
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from  the  British  Isles,  a  eoneeit  that  has  eaused  us  to  look  with  eontempt  upon  all 
who  sjieak  the  Spanish  languajje  and  who  follow  eustoms  different  from  our  own. 
Therefore  we  have  estranged  people  who  shoidd  he  our  friends  and  negleeted  a  field  of 
trade  lying  at  our  very  doors  that  is  worth  many  times  what  the  Orient  ean  yield. 
Moreover,  our  eyes  have  been  dazzled  by  a  mirage  whieh  has  held  mankind  in  thrall 
sinee  the  days  of  Mareo  Polo.  Our  ideas  of  the  east  are  largely  drawn  from  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights  and  the  fables  of  medieval  travelers.  VVe  are  still  under  the  glamor  of 
tradition  and  the  golden  dreams  whieh  led  Alexander  across  the  desert  sands  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus.  We  have  kept  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  east  when  we  should  have 
turned  them  to  the  south  -to  the  south  where  the  peace  of  this  hemisphere  should 
be  cemented  and  an  accord  established  which  will  forever  secure  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  freedom  from  invasion  and  a  eommereial  intercourse  based  U])')n  mutual  friend- 
shi])  and  mutual  advantage  that  will  inure  to  the  development  of  a  higher  and  a 
nobler  civilization. 

*****  -x-  * 

The  Oregon  Daily  Journal,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  August  4,  1911,  under 
the  head  of  “Mr.  Barrett’s  message,”  says: 

Mr.  Barrett  brought  a  message  to  Portland.  It  is  a  message  that  vitally  concents 
the  people  of  this  city. 

His  position  as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  gives  him  inside 
knowledge  of  what  the  world  thinks  about  the  canal,  the  scope  of  its  influence,  and 
the  possibilities  of  its  influence  upon  world  commerce.  It  gives  him  complete  and 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  vast  trade,  present  and  yet  to  be  developed,  of  South 
American  nations,  and  of  the  bearing  the  canal  may  have  in  giving  the  Pacific  jwrts  a 
strong  hand  in  the  future  of  that  trade. 

No  other  man  has  so  gcxjd  opiX)rtunity  to  gauge  the  situation  in  all  its  relations  and 
ramifications.  Through  18  years  of  public  life  he  has  been  oflicially  and  enthusias¬ 
tically  a  student  of  the  trade  of  the  Orient  and  South  America  and  the  relation  of 
the  United  States  thereto.  His  dijilomatic  service  was  in  the  vety  field  that  equipped 
him  best  with  knowledge  of  what  the  canal  is  to  mean.  His  wide  knowledge  and  his 
present  jiosition  bring  him  into  the  closest  relation  with  the  great  engineer  who  is 
building  the  canal.  He  knows  in  dollars  and  tons  the  jiresent  figures  of  the  world 
trade  to  be  affected,  and  is  in  position  to  authentically  state  with  what  ought  to  bo 
almost  unerring  accuracy  the  jKissibilities  of  the  great  waterway. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  relation,  Mr.  Barrett  is  in  Portland  ajipcaling  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  organizations  and  to  the  citizenship  of  this  city  to  prepare  for  the  new  era  of 
commercial  activity  that  will  be  inaugurated  by  the  canal.  He  tells  of  the  new 
inciuiries  already  jKniring  into  the  headquarters  of  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
many  of  the  ]K)rts  of  the  world  about  the  United  States  ports  on  the  Pacific,  Portland 
among  them.  Steamship  owners  and  transjx)rtation  magnates  in  all  jwrtsof  the  world 
are  seeking  information,  asking  about  Portland’s  water  terminals,  harlxtr  facilities, 
means  of  access  and  trade  jx)ssibilities,  and  are,  of  course,  ])lanning  to  come  here,  if 
there  is  r<x)m,  accommodations,  and  business  for  the  big  io,ooo-ton  steamships  that 
are  to  be  the  new  standards  of  the  merchant  fleets  of  the  world  in  the  era  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Mr.  Barrett’s  ajipeal  is  a  living  and  militant  confirmation  of  the  facts  this  newspaper 
has  urged  for  years  with  reference  to  Panama.  His  urgent  suggestion  for  action  at 
home  and  movement  for  legislation  at  Washington  arc  themes  of  vital  imjx)rtance  to 
Pfjrtland,  Oregon,  and  the  Northwest.  They  constitute  a  message  of  great  value  to 
the  militant  men  of  this  city  and  reflect  much  credit  upon  Mr.  Barrett. 

The  Tacoma  (Washington)  Ledger,  of  August  7,  1911,  under  the  head 
of  “John  Barrett,”  says: 

“Get  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal,”  is  the  advice  of  John  Barrett,  executive  officer 
of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  who  is  to  address  the  Tacoma  Commercial  Club  and 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  this  week.  Mr.  Barrett,  who  was  formerly  a  iicwspai)er  man 
of  Tacoma,  hiis  made  a  sjiecial  study  in  recent  years  f)f  the  Si)anish  .American  Repub¬ 
lics,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  man  living  knows  more  of  the  subject  than  he.  He  is  a 
diplomat  and  a  commercial  expert  at  the  same  time.  He  is  also  an  enthnsiiist.  which 
makes  for  the  success  of  the  work  he  is  leading. 

He  regards  the  jiresent  iis  the  psychological  moment  to  discuss  with  the  Pacific 
Northwest  what  must  be  done  to  get  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Chdy  a  few  days 
ago  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rendered  a  decision  in  the  Spokane  rate 
case  that  is  pretty  sure  to  increase  the  amount  of  freight  received  in  coast  cities  by 
water.  The  opening  of  the  canal  will  reduce  greatly  the  time  required  for  a  shijiload 
of  freight  to  move  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  if  Spokane  and  other  inland 
western  cities  gain  by  the  recent  r.iilroad-rate  decision,  whatever  advantages  we  may 
temjiorarily  lose  will  be  more  than  regained  with  the  ojiening  of  the  canal. 

But  we  should  be  making  iirejiarations.  Mr.  Barrett  thinks,  so  as  to  reap  the 
advantages  from  the  start.  Especially  well  urged  is  his  advice  that  Congress  legislate 
promptly  on  the  goveniment  of  the  canal  so  that  the  ship])ing  world  may  know  exactly 
what  arc  the  conditions  that  must  be  met.  Partieuhu-ly  it  should  be  known  what  will 
be  the  tonnage  clnu'ges.  From  Si  to  Si. 50  a  net  ton  has  been  suggested.  By  knowing 
beforehand  what  the  charges  will  be,  steamshij)  men  can  Iniild  vessels  and  plan 
routes  in  advance  and  be  ready  with  the  ojiening  of  the  canal  to  make  large  nsc  of  it. 

Mr.  Barrett  is  visiting  a  number  of  Pacific  coast  cities  discussing  Panama  Canal 
and  urging  closer  commercial  relations  with  South  .American  Republics,  particularly 
the  Republics  on  the  west  coast.  The  ojiportunity  to  hear  a  man  so  well  informed  on 
a  vitid  commercial  cpiestion  is  appreciated  by  Tacoma,  which  will  take  pleasure  also 
in  welcoming  a  former  citizen. 


LECTURES  AND  BOOK  BY  MR.  SANTAMARINA. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  a  prominent  civil  engineer,  newspaper  writer, 
scholar,  and  lecturer  of  Argentina,  has  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
another  visit  and  will  present  a  series  of  public  lectures  on  the  Argentine 
Republic  which  should  do  much  toward  awakening  greater  interest 
throughout  the  United  States  in  that  progressive  country.  Mr.  Santa¬ 
marina  has  prepared  this  lecture  especially  for  delivery  before  universi¬ 
ties,  colleges,  and  technological  schools,  and  he^makes  it  all  the  more 
interesting  by  the  liberal  use  of  appropriate  illustrations  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  from  best  engravings  and  maps.  Among  the  subdivisions  of  his  lec¬ 
ture  are  the  following:  “The'history  of  the  Argentine  Republic;”  ‘‘The 
declaration  of  independence;”  ‘‘The  new  political  period;”  ‘‘The  city  of 
Buenos  Aires;”  ‘‘The  sociability  of  the  country,”  including  a  description 
of  its  clubs,  etc. ;  ‘‘The  suburbs  of  Buenos  Aires;”  ‘‘The  intellectuality 
of  the  country,”  embracing  a  statement  on  its  public  schools,  churches, 
theaters,  etc.;  ‘‘The  principal  interior  cities;”  ‘‘The  shipping  connec¬ 
tions  and  the  commerce  of  the  country.” 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  also  gratified  to  know  that  Mr.  Santama¬ 
rina  is  about  to  bring  out  a  new  book  on  trade  with  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic.  This  will  contain  a  vast  amount  of  material  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  firm  that  wishes  to  transact  business  with  Argentina 
There  is  probably  no  man  to-day  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  exact 
conditions  of  trade  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  the  Argen 
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tine  Republic  than  is  Mr.  Santainarina.  His  discussions  before  the  Pan 
American  Commercial  Conference,  which  was  held  under  tlie  auspices  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  last  February,  demonstrated  his  familiarity  with 
this  subject.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  much  i)leasure  in  recommend¬ 
ing  Mr.  Santainarina  to  educational  institutions  and  commercial  and 
civic  organizations  as  an  authority  who  can  deliver  most  interesting 
addresses. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  .MINISTER  TO  PANA.MA. 

H.  Percival  Dodge,  the  newly  accredited  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Panama,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
January  [ 1 8,  1870.  He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  city  and 
graduated  from  Har\ard  ITiiversity  in  1892  and  from  the  Har\’ard  Law 
School  in  1895.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Suffolk  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  year  of  his  graduation  and  for  two  years  enjoyed  an  active 
practice.  In  1897  he  pursued  some  special  studies  abroad,  principally  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  On  February  16,  1899,  he  entered  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  as  third  secretary  of  the  embassy 
at  Berlin,  and  within  the  next  few  years  was  promoted  to  secretary  of  the 
embassy.  After  four  years  at  this  post  Mr.  Dodge  was  transferred  to 
secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Tokyo,  and  the  following  year  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Honduras  and  Salvador.  On  Jtily  i,  1908,  he  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Salvador  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Morocco  the  following  year.  In  1910  Mr.  Dodge  assumed  the 
position  of  Resident  Diplomatic  Officer  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Latin-Anierican  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Panama  to  succeed 
Thomas  C.  Dawson,  who  now  becomes  the  Resident  Dijilomatic  Officer 
at  Washington. 


NEW  ORLEANS  ANT)  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  New  Orleans  Progressive  Union,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
powerful  commercial  organizations  of  the  country,  has  petitioned  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  of  the  United  States  that  New  Orleans  shall  have  the  priv'- 
ilege  of  sending  the  first  merchant  vessel  through  the  Panama  Canal 
when  it  is  opened  for  operation.  Among  those  who  have  expressed 
their  approval  of  this  idea  is  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  says: 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  have  a  ship  of  the  New 
Orleans  Progressive  Union  first  to  go  through  the  canal.  *  *  *  1  think  that  as 

San  Francisco  got  the  fair,  New  Orleans  should  have  the  honor  of  jmtting  the  first 
ship  through  the  canal. 
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A  most  api)ropriate  and  complimentary  indorsement  is  one  which  was 
directed  to  the  New  Orleans  Progressive  Union  by  lion.  Charles  C. 
Moore,  president  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Hxjiosition,  in 
which  he  says: 

It  having  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Pxiiosition  that 
New  Orleans  desires  to  jiut  the  first  American  merchant  ship  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  we  wish  to  extend  to  yon  assurances  of  our  earnest  desire  to  help  you  in  this 
most  laudable  ambition.  If  you  will  inform  us  how  you  think  we  can  best  aid  you, 
we  will  immediately  and  enthusiastically  enter  upon  the  campaign  to  secure  for  New 
Orleans,  the  gateway  to  the  Mississijipi  X'alley,  this  great  commercial  jirivilcgc,  which 
it  so  richly  deserves. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  surrounds  an  effort  of  this  kind,  the 
Bulletin  has  pleasure  in  quoting  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  L.  K.  Bent¬ 
ley,  chairman  committee  on  immigration,  steamship,  and  rail  service 
of  New  Orleans,  addressed  to  Hon.  H.  L.  vStimson,  Secretary  of  W'ar: 

Sir:  There  has  been  organized  in  New  Orleans,  within  the  past  few  weeks,  what  is 
known  as  the  Mississippi  Valley,  South  America  &  Orient  Steamship  Co.,  or,  for 
brevity,  the  Pan  American  Mail.  This  is  a  §3,000,000  corporation,  which  will  operate 
American  ships  to  South  America,  and,  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  to  the 
west  side  of  Latin  America  and  the  Orient. 

The  company  is  backed  by  capitalists  principally  of  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis, 
and  while  it  will  begin  ojierations  at  once  with  chartered  ships  of  other  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  overwhelming  offers  of  tonnage  presented  by  the  manu 
facturers  and  jobbers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  real  purpose  is  to  build  and  operate 
American  ships  of  the  highest  class  for  both  passengers  and  freight.  This  company 
was  chartered,  following  a  constitutional  amendment  voted  by  the  peo])le  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  exempting  the  effort  (when  American  ships  are  uscdi  from  taxation  for 
a  period  of  13  years.  In  this  respect  Uniisiana  has  taken  the  most  advanced  stej)  of 
any  State  of  the  Union  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Our  commissioners  have  visited  Brazil,  where  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
all  proper  and  necessary  concessions  and  facilities  at  that  end  of  the  line.  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Brazilian  Government  have  in  tuni  visited  New  Orleans  and  affirmed 
these  arrangements,  and  our  representatives  are  now  again  cm  their  way  to  Brazil  to 
perfect  details.  The  principal  object  of  the  line  is  to  make  practical  and  elTective 
use  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  American  citizens,  ships,  and  commodities,  and  our 
object  in  addressing  you  is  to  make  formal  apjjlication,  in  behalf  of  this  company, 
for  the  right  and  privilege  of  sending  the  first  American  merchant  ship  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  when  it  shall  have  been  opened. 

We  feel  that  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  the  peojile  of  Ixiuisiana  in  thus  inaugu¬ 
rating  the  reestablishment  of  the  American  merchant  marine  by  this  tax  exemption, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  peojile  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  who  are  behind  this  move¬ 
ment,  entitles  them  to  first  consideration  in  what  they  esteem  to  be  a  great  privilege 
and  honor.  We  feel  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  which,  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  standjxiint,  will  give  an  object  lesson  to  the  rest  of  the  country  as  to  how  the 
Panama  Canal  must  be  used  to  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  American  people. 

We,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  and  request  that  this  petition  be  granted  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  not  so  much  a  private  enterprise,  as  it  is  the  expression  of  a  great 
patriotic  public  movement  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  countiy. 
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Ill  response  to  a  recpiest  from  Hon.  James  \V.  Porch,  president  of  the 
New  (Orleans  Progressive  Union,  for  his  opinion,  the  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  replied  as  follows; 

Upon  niy  return  from  an  extended  official  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  far  W’est,  I 
find  your  esteemed  note  of  July  29,  in  regard  to  the  petition  addressed  by  the  New 
Orleans  Progressive  Union  to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  P'nited  States,  requesting 
that  New  Orleans  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of  sending  the  first  merchant  vessel 
through  the  Panama  Canal  when  it  is  ready  for  operation. 

Without  hesitation  I  can  say  that  I  believe  that  this  ambition  on  the  part  of  your 
organization  and  j’our  city  is  a  most  laudable  one  and  deserving  of  careful  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  authorities  who  will  determine  the  details  of  the  opening  of  that  mighty 
waterway. 

There  are  two  reasons,  alxive  all  others,  which  apjiear  to  me  as  strong  arguments  for 
the  consummation  of  your  contention.  The  first  is  that  no  other  city  and  port  in  the 
United  States  has  more  direct  concern  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  no 
other  city  will  have  more  direct  commercial  relationship  with  the  countries  reached 
through  the  canal  than  New  Orleans.  Its  location  as  the  principal  southern  commer¬ 
cial  metropolis  of  this  country,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississijjpi  River,  forever  settles  its  jx)sition  of  vital  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  the  canal.  The  second  consideration  is  the  remarkable  and  almost  unprece¬ 
dented  enterprise  and  interest  which  has  been  shown  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  in 
exempting  from  taxation  any  American  steamship  line  operating  out  of  Louisiana  to 
foreign  countries,  a  step  which  is  a  most  practical  one  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  for  the  actual  utilization  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  great  jwint  in  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal  which  I  am  now  urging  in  my 
oflicial  position  uix)n  the  various  States,  cities,  commercial  organizations,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  business  firms  in  the  United  States  is  that  they  must  make  their  motto  from 
now  on  until  that  waterway  is  completed,  “Get  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal.”  I  am, 
therefore,  delighted  to  see  that  New  Orleans  is  setting  a  splendid  example  in  this 
direction,  for  it  will  surely  reap  enormous  benefits  by  preparations  of  such  character 
as  that  of  organizing  steamshij)  companies  to  carry  on  business  through  the  canal. 

Remembering  how  it  was  my  pleasure,  when  I  visited  New  Orleans  as  the  guest  of 
the  Progressive  L'nion  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  to  urge  upon  j'our  business  men  the 
taking  of  every  step  possible  for  the  actual  prcjiaration  for  the  canal,  I  now  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  what  you  have  done  and  assure  you  that  you  can  count  upon  ever>' 
cooperation  consistent  with  my  position. 


THE  UNITED  ST.\TES  MINISTER  TO  COLO.MIilA. 

'I'he  newly  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Colombia  is  James  T.  DuBois,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  position  of  consul  general  at  Singapore  to  his  present  post. 
Mr.  DiiBois  was  born  in  Hallstead,  Pennsylvania,  April  17,  1851,  and  still 
maintains  his  legal  residence  at  that  point.  He  received  his  elementary 
education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  Ithaca  (New  York)  Academy,  after 
which  he  attended  Cornell  University  and  the  Columbian  University  Law 
School.  On  leaving  the  law  sehool  he  became  editor  of  the  National 
Republican,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  remaining  in  this  position  until  1877. 
Mr.  DuBois  then  engaged  in  various  industrial  enterprises,  but  left  the 
business  field  to  enter  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States.  His  first 
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appointment  was  that  of  commercial  agent  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  November 
2,  1877,  of  which  post  he  was  made  consul  in  1880.  In  1883  he  was 
transferred  to  the  consulate  at  Callao,  Peru,  and  later  in  that  year  to 
Leipzig.  Mr.  DuBois  resigned  from  the  consular  service  in  1886,  and 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  10  years  again  entered  the  service,  this  time  as 
consul  general  to  St.  Gall.  On  July  6,  1901,  he  was  made  law  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  State,  and  in  1909  was  again  accredited  to  the  consular 
department  as  consul  general  to  Singapore.  This  important  post  he  was 
occupying  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Colombia. 


MINISTER  Morgan’s  departure  from  Montevideo. 

The  Government  and  people  of  Uruguay  gave  Hon.  Ivdwin  V.  Morgan, 
late  United  States  minister  to  that  country,  and  recently  transferred  to 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  a  godspeed  when  he  left  which  showed  beyond  question 
how  highly  esteemed  he  was  in  his  South  American  jiost.  Very  few 
I’nited  States  ministers  have  left  a  country  after  extended  service  with 
such  general  expression  of  regret  on  the  part  of  those  he  was  leaving 
behind.  Not  only  the  Government  and  diplomatic  officials,  but  a 
thousand  or  more  students,  professors,  and  school  children  saw  him 
off  on  the  steamer.  The  president  of  the  Student’s  Federation  addressed 
him  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  large  numbers,  including  the  local 
branch  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  and  the  students  of 
the  American  scliools,  attended  in  launches  to  the  outer  roads.  Min¬ 
ister  Morgan  touched  the  youth  of  Uruguay  through  his  interest  in  both 
primary  and  higher  education  and  his  sympathy  with  the  students’ 
movement  which  was  directed  toward  raising  the  prestige  as  a  national 
hero  of  Gen.  Jose  Artigas,  the  founder  of  the  Uruguayan  nation.  As 
the  Araguaya,  of  the  Royal  Mail  Line,  on  which  Mr.  Morgan  was  a 
passenger  left  the  harbor,  the  ships  in  port  saluted  and  their  bands  played 
the  national  air  of  the  United  States,  while  all  the  river  boats  and  tugs 
blew  whistles  and  military  bands  played  at  seveial  points.  The  Pan 
American  Union  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  extend  its 
congratulations  to  Minister  Morgan  upon  the  skill  with  which  he  served 
the  United  States  Government  at  Montevideo  and  the  good  work  that 
he  did  in  cemeniuig  closer  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Uruguay. 


A  PAMPHEET  RY  MR.  CON.^NT. 

Among  the  interesting  publications  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science  is  No.  631,  entitled  “The  way  to  attain  and 
maintain  monetary  reform  in  Latin  America.’’  The  paper  is  written 
by  the  well-known  authority  on  financia  matters,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant, 
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former  commissioner  on  the  coinage  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  is  a 
prolific  writer  on  subjects  of  this  character.  We  recommend  that  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  monetary  conditions  of  Latin  America 
read  this  brochure. 


OPINION  OF  THE  HDITOKIAE  REVIEW. 

D.  Havelock  Fisher,  in  the  lulitorial  Review,  makes  the  following 
reference  to  the  book  recently  jiublished  by  the  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  This  is  one  of  many  of  a  similar  character  whieh 
have  been  received  at  this  institution,  and  is  (pioted  below: 

A  hands;>nic,  illustrated  volume,  the  Pan  American  Union  Peace.  Eriendship, 
Gjmmeree  -  hy  John  Rarrett.  Director  (General  of  the  Union,  has  just  hecn  i)ul)lished. 
It  is  a  valuable  compendium  f)f  information  upon  the  history  and  ])resent  conditions 
of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  included  in  the  union,  as  well  as  what  they  have 
done  for  peace  and  arbitration,  a  remarkable  record  not  generally  known  or  a])prcci- 
ated.  As  a  handbook  of  the  southern  Republics  and  as  a  itresentation  of  their  jirog- 
ress  and  possibilities  we  highly  ct)mmend  this  ])ublication. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  PEACE. 

Flaborate  preparations  are  under  way  for  the  celebration  in  December, 
1914,  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  peace  among  Knglish-speaking 
peoples.  A  general  prospectus  has  recently  been  issued  of  the  jilan  and 
purjiose  of  tlie  national  committee  for  tliis  celebration.  The  ofiicers 
include  as  honorary  chairman,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  chairman,  Andrew 
Carnegie;  honorary  vice  chairmen,  Itlihu  Root,  Levi  P.  Morton,  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Alton  B.  Parker,  and  Joseph  H. 
Choate.  The  secretary,  who  has  active  charge  of  the  corresixmdence,  is 
Mr.  Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  and  the  headquarters  are  at  50  Church 
Street,  \ew  York  City.  .Mr.  William  B.  Howland,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  international  conference,  is  also  the  chairman  of  a  special 
subcommittee  on  international  organization,  which  was  apjiointcd  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  movement  of  organizing  similar  com¬ 
mittees  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  other  Ivnglish-speaking  countries. 


A  .NEW  HANK  IN  THE  DO.MINICAN  REPUIil.IC. 

In  a  letter  which  has  recently  been  received  from  I'rederic  Brown,  he 
informs  the  Pan  American  Union  of  the  organization  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Santo  Domingo.  It  will  operate  as  a  Dominican  corporation 
under  the  banking  laws  of  that  Republic  without  any  special  privileges, 
as  the  law  itself  is  sulTiciently  broad  to  favor  such  operations.  The 
bank  is  one  of  issue  and  discount.  The  capital  at  present  is  $5(X),ooo, 
8.^)!t‘»--Rull.  -1--  II - 2 


Phutu^i-uiih  by  llurris>-Kw  iiiif. 


SESOR  don  ALBERTO  A'OA('HAM.' 

Sffior  Yoacham,  for  some  time  Charpfi  d’Alfaires  of  Chile  at  Wasliineton,  reii'iilly  loft  for  his  native 
country,  it  is  uiiite  probable  that  Soflor  Yoacham  will  1)C  honored  by  hi.s  G'ovenimcnt  with  an 
appointment  to  the  position  of  minister  in  the  di|)lomalie  .service  of  Chile. 
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though  the  permit  granted  by  tlie  Government  authorizes  an  increase  up 
to  $2,CKX),ooo.  Mr.  Brown  reports  that  there  is  enthusiasm  over  the 
project  on  the  part  of  tlie  commercial  and  industrial  elements  of  the 
whole  Republic  and  many  Dominicans  are  expressing  a  desire  to 
participate  as  shareholders.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  working  on  this 
proposition  for  over  a  year  and  has  had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Samuel  M.  Jarvis,  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba.  The  bank  will  occupy 
a  rented  building  at  first  until  it  can  build  a  special  structure  later  on. 


ADDRESS  liY  TK.\CY  ROIUXSO.X. 

We  have  before  us  an  interesting  little  pamphlet,  which  contains  an 
address  entitled,  “A  great  adventure  and  its  results  in  tropical  America,” 
delivered  by  Tracy  Robinson  at  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  on 
July  12,1911.  It  is  well  worth  reading  as  showing  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  United  States  in  tropical  civilization. 


THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MEXICO. 

The  new  Handbook  of  Mexico,  which  was  comjiiled  by  this  institu¬ 
tion  and  made  its  appearance  in  July  last,  has  been  most  favorably 
received  everywhere,  not  alone  in  ofiicial  circles  but  also  by  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  private  interests  who  arc  interested  in  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  this  progressive  country.  The  work  of  preparing  this 
valuable  compendium  of  information  consumed  many  months,  and 
every  effort  was  put  forward  to  render  this  compilation  one  of  interest, 
attraction,  and  authenticity.  That  this  purpose  was  in  a  large  measure 
attained  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  complimentary  letters  which  are 
received  at  this  office,  by  the  continuous  requests  for  this  publication, 
and  by  the  extensive  reviews  devoted  to  this  book  in  the  press  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America.  The  Bulletin  has  especial  pleasure 
in  quoting  the  following  comment  from  the  Boston  Ivvening  Transcript 
of  August  30,  1911,  because  of  the  high  standing  which  this  periodical 
occupies  in  newspaper  circles: 

This  HaiKlho.'ik  of  Mexico  has  been  prepared  by  the  Fan  .American  Union  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  com])reliensive  and  specific  data  regarding  Mexico.  It  endeavors 
to  give  those  facts  eonceniing  geography,  configuration,  climate,  agriculture,  mineral 
and  timber  resources,  history,  jniblic  institutions,  army  and  navy,  exports  and 
imports,  railways.  ])osts  and  telegraphs,  finance,  political  divisions,  cities,  people, 
and  other  important  features  which  are  desired  by  ])ersons  intending  to  study  Mexico, 
travel  within  its  limits,  make  investments,  or  engage  in  export  and  import  trade 
between  it  and  other  countries.  Every  effort  has  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy, 
though  errors  may  have  crept  in  through  mistakes  appearing  in  the  original  sources 
of  information.  These  are  believed  to  be  very  few,  but  some  are  necessarily  unavoid¬ 
able  in  a  review  of  this  extent  and  character. 


p 


JIUX.  UKKItEKT  llKNciSTI.KU  (4),  CHIEF  <tF  THE  COXSUl-AR  lU  UEAU  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  A  (iUOUF  OF 
CONSULAR  OFFICERS  AT  THE  CONSULAR  SCHOOL,  SE  FTEM  HER,  I'.lll. 


Under  a  provision  of  a  special  law,  cotisular  ollicers  arc  required  to  attend  the  consular  school,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Department  of  State,  for  a  period  of ;«) 
days  before  dcpartiiiK  to  their  respective  posts.  Reading  from  left  are:  (1)  Thomas  \V.  Voetter,  of  New  Me.xico,  Consul  at  La  Ouaira,  Venezuela;  (2)  Oeorge 
F.  Davis,  of  .Missouri,  Con.sul  at  Ceilia,  Honduras;  (.t)  Clarence  FL  (iauss,  of  Connecticut,  Con.sular  Rureau,  Department  of  State:  (4)  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Heng- 
stler,  of  Ohio,  Chief  of  the  Con.sular  Rureau;  (5)  Charles  Hathaway,  of  I’ennsylvania,  Consul  at  ITierto  I’lata,  Itominican  Republic;  (li)  DcM  itt  C.  I’oole,  jr., 
of  Illinois,  Consular  .Assistant;  (7)  Theodore  C.  Hamm,  of  Virginia,  Consul  at  Durango,  .Mexico;  (S)  Charles  11.  .Albrecht,  of  I'ctmsylvania,  Consular  .As.sist- 
ant;  (!t)  Herl)crtjC.  Riar,  of  Indiana,  Consular  .A.ssistant;  (10)  Fimil  Sauer,  of  Te.xas,  Consul  at  Ragdad,  Turkey;  (11)  Rernard  .Manning,  of  ."<011111  Carolina, 
Consular  Assistant;  (12)  Homer  Rrett,  of  .Missi.ssijipi,  Consul  at -Maskat,  Oman;  (12)  (■raham  Kemper,  of  Kentucky,  Consul  at  Cartagena,  ('olomhia;  (14) 
Walter  11.  Schulz,  of  Oklahoma,  Consul  at  .Aden,  .Arabia;  (l.i)  Robert  T.  Crane,  of  Maryland.  Con.sul  at  Rosario,  .Argentine  Republic;  (hi)  F'rederick  T.  F. 
Dumont,  of  I’ennsylvania,  Consul  at  Oiiadeloiipe,  West  Indies. 
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The  niaj)  of  Mexico,  while  not  an  otlieial  publication,  is  jwaetical  and  useful  for  this 
work.  Mexico  is  so  large  and  is  making  such  progress  that  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  every  feature  of  its  growth  and  its  devclnj)ment,  but  it  is  believed  that 
a  handbook  of  this  character  will  be  welcomed  by  all  persons  interested  in  that 
remarkable  country. 


STUDY  OK  SI’ANTSH  IN  TUB  KUHLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Referring  to  the  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  awaken  interest 
in  the  study  of  Spanish  among  the  jinblic  schools  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  (piote  from  a  letter  which  this  office  has  recently 
received  from  Mr.  Harry  K..  Wolcott,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Business  Men’s  Association  of  Norfolk,  Virginia.  He  writes: 

As  a  result  of  the  suggestion  made  at  the  Pan  .\mcrican  Conference  last  spring, 
that  Spanish  be  added  to  the  course  for  students  in  the  .American  j)nblic  schools,  I 
take  pleasure  in  reporting  that,  through  the  efforts  of  our  Hoard  of  Trade  and  Husiness 
.Men’s  .Association,  that  language  has  been  added  to  the  list  taught  in  the  Norfolk  City 
High  School. 


nrtf'I?  T  AlTMPlUTMr'  Al?  T'O'I? 

.1.  jLi  JlL  jL«f,c\.  vJ  .1^  ^  JtlL.  X,,^l  vj  X  1  Jo,.  JtL 


EVKIiV  now  jiiul  then  some  striUin<r  event  foeuses  our  atten¬ 
tion  on  one  or  tlie  other  ol'  tlie  countries  of  our  fjreat  sister 
continent  to  the  south.  The  ehuraeter  of  tliese  events, 
(luriii<r  tlie  last  decade  in  ])artieular.  has  been  ein])luisized  on 
account  of  their  "leat  constructive  value. for  they  have  furthered  coni- 
inercialand  recipntcal  relations  hetween  South  America  and  the  United 
States. 

It  is  |)articularly  interesting;  to  note  how  importantly  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  navies  have  ii*;ured  in  these  events  as  the  hearcus  of 
<;reat  missions  of  peace  and  (uuissaries  of  hrotheily  <;ood  will:  the 
escort  and  transport  of  Secretary  of  State  Root  on  his  ev(‘r-to-he- 
rememl)eied  torn-,  expressinj;  oui'  contidence  and  friendship;  the 
voya<;e  of  “The  Fleet, ’’  exjuessinj;  our  inte<;rity  and  sinceiity;  and 
the  lecent  voya<;e  of  the  Ihlau'dn  expressing;  our  alfection. 

Anion"  other  South  American  naval  vi'ssels  the  beautiful  .Vi<;entin(‘ 
frigate  Presidetde  Sartnuido  is  an  old  friend  in  our  leadin"  Atlantic 
jiorts.  And  now  the  "leatest  li<;htin<;  leviathans  in  the  woild  have 
been  successfully  launched  and  are  ilyin"  the  Ihi"  of  the  pale-blue 
stripes  and  hurstiii"  sun.  The  c'yes  of  the  nations  a<;ain  turn  toward 
South  America  and  focus  on  Ai'<;entina.  That  she  has  inti  listed  to 
the  United  States  the  huildinj;  of  her  iirst  battleships,  the  two  supei- 
dreadnou^hts  Jhrailavia  and  Moreno,  not  only  hesjieaks  her  conli- 
dence,  hut  illustrates  President  Ihxpie  Saens  Pena’s  statement  when 
he  said: 

I  luive  the  kindest  feelins;  for  the  t'nited  .States  iind  will  work  not  only  to  continue 
the  jiresent  amicable  and  intercominercial  relations  but  will  strive  to  accentuate 
them. 

It  seems  amply  iittiii"  that  a  Massachusetts  man,  Admiral  Francis 
T.  Bowles,  should  have  competed  successfully  for  this  contract 
against  the  leatlinj;  shiphuilders  of  the  world  and  that  the  Hirodavia 
should  he  constructed  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  add  another 
link  in  that  "leat  chain  of  New  Fn<;land’s  maritime  histoiy  and 
enterprise,  while  the  Moreno  should  he  built  at  the  yards  of  the  New 
York  Shiphuildin"  Co.,  Camden,  Xew  dersey. 
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iByCharlfS  Wellington  FnrlonR,  F.  11.  (1.  S. 
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THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  Sllll'. 

Scones  at  the  latinchinR  of  the  Riiadaiia,  at  the  yards  of  the  Fore  Hiver  ShiplmildinR  Co. 
Quincy,  .Mass.,  -Xujjust  2ii  Kill. 
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Kaiiiy  weather  liad  preeeded  the  day  set  lor  the  launeliinj;  of  the 
Iilvtuhtvla,  Saturtlay,  Aujrust  20.  That  inornin<r  i)atelies  of  blue  sky 
<»])ened  up  and  the  sun  luirst  throuffh  the  <:reat  wliite  clouds  as 
thoujrh  nature  herself  had  syinholieally  llunj:  loose  the  Arjientine 
colors.  l..on<r  before  the  arrival  of  the  s|)eeial  train  which  bore  the 
proininent  ollieials  and  many  of  the  1,000  s|)eeial  quests  from  lioston 
to  within  the  h'ore  Kiver  yards,  eveiy  available  vantajre  |)oint  had 
been  taken. 

There,  lookin'*:  up  fr<un  the  surroundin<r  landscape,  the  <:reat  red- 
painted  hull  of  the  liivdddvia  majestically  towered  upward  within 


AWAITING  l.ArNClllNG  OF  THE  fill  ADAVIA. 

A  most  KratifyinK  indication  of  the  increasing  commercial  relationship  between  the  Argentine  Hepiib- 
lic  and  the  Pnileil  States  is  the  construction  of  the  Rhadnvia  ami  the  Morino  for  the  Argentine  Navy 
by  I'nitcd  States  shipbuilders.  These  are  the  first  l)attleshii>s  of  the  dreadnought  tyiK'  to  lx;  built  in 
the  United  States  for  a  foreign  nation. 

the  trestlework  of  cranes,  like  a  hu<re  dormant  chrysalis  in  a  cocoon 
of  line  spun  steel,  soon  to  feel  its  first  thrill  of  life.  I  low  wonderful 
that  such  a  fireat  unwieldy  mass  could  be  used  and  controlled  by 


such  pi<;my  creatures  as  those  which  ga/.etl  uj)  at  her  in  countless 


thousands. 

When  Admiral  Bowles,  president  of  the  Fore  Kiver  Shijtbuilding 
(’o.,  eventually  turns  over  the  Uivdildvid  and  Moreno  to  the  Argen¬ 


tine  Kepublic  they  will  have  completed  the  biggest  contract  of  its 


kind  ever  secured  by  an  American  shipbuilding  company,  and  the 


LArXC’lIINli  OF  TUF  “  KIVADAVIA  ”  AXI)  THp:  “  MOKEXO.  ” 
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Ar<:ontim*  (lovoinnu'nt  will  pay  for  those  two  battleships  ahotit 

S22, ()()(), 000. 

From  the  deck  of  the  mammoth  hull  one  looked  down  on  a  mass  of 
expeetant  humanity:  both  hanks  of  the  river  wen*  dotted  with  little 
antlike  humans  whieh  helped  to  swell  the  <rreat  eoneouise  of  over 
oO.OOO  ])eo])le  who  had  come  to  witness  the  »rreatest  humehinj;  u])on 
w  hieh  human  eyes  had  ijazed. 

Many  invited  jjjuests  were  admitted  to  the  yard,  while  some  000 
privile<:ed  i)eisoiis  found  their  way  to  the  launehinjr  stand,  whieh 
was  ereeted  2o  feet  from  the  jiround  about  the  how  of  the  Jiirdihirid. 
Fveti  thoujfh  this  hroujrht  the  people  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the 
jrreat  hlaeksmith  sho]),  they  still  had  to  look  u[)ward  11  feet  to  the 
normal  water  line  of  the  vessel. 


niSTIXGUISUEU  OFFICIALS  AXI)  lil'ESTS  OX  THE  LArXCIlIXC.  I’l.ATFOKM  OF  THE 

RIVADAVIA. 

Conspicuous  on  the  launching  stage,  which  was  artistically  drajM'd  with  flags  and  bunting  of  tlie  Argen¬ 
tine  Uepublic  and  the  Cnited  States,  were  Sefior  Dr.  Honiulo  S.  Nadu,  the  Argentine  Minister  to 
the  United  States;  Seuora  de  Xadn,  wife  of  the  minister,  who  christencsi  the  ship;  Admiral  Onofre 
Belbeder  of  the  Argentine  Xavy,  and  familv;  lion.  Henry  L.  Janes,  representing  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  Cnited  States;  .Vdmiral  11.  1.  Cone,  Cnited  States  Xavy;  and  other  rci)resentative 
naval  and  governmental  ollicials. 

Far  above  on  her  port  how  the  ])ale-hhie  and  white-handed  tla^ 
of  Arj^entina  was  united  with  the  Stars  and  Stiijies  on  the  starboard 
side.  Above  them  both  the  little  naval  jack  of  Ar<;entina  snapped 
in  the  lij^ht  breeze,  amidshijis  were  the  llajjs  of  the  I'nited  States  and 
the  Fore  Kiver  (’o.,  while  a  larjre  Aijientine  national  llaj;  jiracefully 
Haunted  from  the  stem. 

But  the  center  of  interest  was  the  s])ecial  stand  at  the  veiy  ])oint 
of  the  upward  bend  of  the  f^reat  snubbed  how  of  the  battle  shij), 
which  seemed  to  have  already  jilowed  its  nose  into  the  launchin<; 
stajre.  Here  all  eyes  were  focused  on  the  oHicial  party.  With  that 
easy  ^race  and  savoir  faire  so  characteristic  of  our  Arfientine  cousins 
the  tall,  distinjriiished  ti^iire  of  Dr.  Jiomulo  S.  Xadn,  the  Ar<ientine 
minister  to  the  I'nited  States,  could  he  easily  discerned,  while  Sefiora 
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(le  Xaou  was  ivprt'sentative  of  all  tlu*  cliarni  and  hoaiity  attributed  to 
the  women  of  Arj^entina.  Upon  her  had  been  eonferied  the  honor 
of  christeninjr  the  Hivadana  on  behalf  of  Senora  Kosa  Saenz  Pena, 
wife  of  the  President  of  the  Ar<fentine  Ke|niblie. 

H»‘side  Senora  de  Naon  stood  Admiral  liowles.  The  lion.  Henry 
L.  Janes,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Latin  Am(>rican  Alfairs,  re])- 
ivsented  the  Ih'part ment  of  State;  Rcnir  Admiral  Hutch  I.  Cone, 
Chief  of  the  Xaval  Bureau  of  Steam  Enejineerinjj,  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  Watt,  Chad'  of  the  Xaval  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
J{(‘pair  were  also  |)resent,  while  the  United  States  Army  was  repre¬ 
sented  bv  t'ol.  P.  I).  Abbott. 


SENORA  DE  NAON  HREAKINIJ  DOTTLE  OX  HOW  OF  THE  KIVADAVIA. 


Sefiora  lic  Saenz  I’efia,  wife  of  the  eri’siilcnt  of  ArKcnIina,  liail  Imvii  (lo.siRiialod  siwiisor  for  tlio  sliij), 
but  she  delcgateil  the  lionor  of  llie  actual  christening  of  the  vessel  to  Senora  de  Nadn,  wife  of  the  ■ 

Argentine  Minister.  ; 

It  was  a  gala  scene  as  one  looked  down  from  the  press  stand  on  the 
white  and  blue  draped  ollicial  launching  platform  on  which  w(‘re  ; 

many  well-known  pt'rsonages.  Among  tin*  Argentiiu's  wert*  Rear 
Admiral  Onofre  Bethtaler,  chief  of  the  Argtmtine  Inspection  Com¬ 
mission  at  Quincy,  tmd  many  other  Argtuitine  oHicers  on  duty  at 
Quincy  and  from  the  yards  tit  Camden,  X(‘w  Jersey.  Lieut.  Com¬ 
mander  11.  Diaz  Pumara  represented  officers  on  duty  in  tlu*  steel 
mills  at  Pittslmrgh,  tmd  those  in  Schenectady,  at  tlu'Ceneral  Electric  » 

Works  w(>re  representi'd  by  Electrical  Engineer  ().  I).  Michetti.  ' 

Mr.  Charles  (f.  ('urtis,  iIk*  inventor  of  the  ('urtis  Steam  Turbine, 
from  which  the  gretit  ship  will  recidve  h(‘r  motive  powiu’,  could  be  | 

s(*en  muir  by.  Pri'sident  Henry  L.  drove,  of  t  he  Cramp  Shi|)building 
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THE  niVADAVIA  AT  THE  MOMENT  OK  LEAVING  THE  WAYS. 

The  launchinR  exercises  of  .VrRent ilia's  newest  liattieship  were  attended  by  a  notaliie  gathering  of 
olhciais  represi'iiling  tlu'  .Vrgentine  and  Hie  United  States  Governments,  prominent  Naval  and 
.\rmy  oirieers,  and  leading  men  in  the  eoinmereial  life  of  liotli  countries. 

'Plio  work  of  ft'llint;  tlio  f;r(*at  tiinoiint  of  tiinburinfj:  and  hoavior 
blockiii"  which  bad  bi'cn  Imilt  around  the  massive  hull  had  been 
h(‘<'un  an  hour  ctirlior  than  usual.  Kar  down  on  the  ways,  in  the  dark 
shadows  beneath  the  jjivat  red  hull,  400  workmen,  like  Lilliputians 
releasing;  (lulliver,  w'ere  knockin*'  away  the  shores  and  splitting  out 
the  blocks  wt'dtjed  down  under  the  fii’eat  keel.  Still  further,  under 
the  supervision  of  foreman  shipwri<j:ht  William  II.  Godfrey,  who  had 
charge  of  the  launchins;,  dozens  of  workmen  smeared  on  the  last  few 
hundred  pounds  of  launchint;  <;rease,  0  tons  of  which  had  alreatly 
h(*en  used. 

1 

I 

I 


('o.,  of  Philadelphia,  President  Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  ('().,  and  many  other  prominent  ])('ople  and  members  of 
(’on^ress  and  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  wen'  present. 

A  60-foot  stn'ainerof  white  and  blue  ribbon,  now  and  then  lipped 
by  the  breeze,  hung  down  the  vessel’s  side.  At  its  lower  end  hung  sus- 
pf'iided  a  silken  mesh  embroidered  with  the  colors  of  Argentina, 
inclosing  a  bottle  of  ebampagne,  which,  after  being  broken,  was  to  be 
inclosed  in  a  mahogany  bo.\  and  sent  to  Sonora  de  Saenz  Pena.  As 
the  minute  of  12. .40  a|)proached  the  murmured  conversatitm  of  the 
crow'd  noticeably  diminished  in  the  ('xcitement  of  antieijiation. 
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Out  of  the  l)lu('  zenith  the  steady  hum  of  an  aeroplane  was  l)orne 
down  to  the  ears  of  the  erowd,  and  'Pom  Sopwitli,  the  aviator,  eireling 
immediately  overhead  snapped  a  camera  and  Hew  away  on  his  course. 

For  an  hour  and  a  (piarter  the  tellin<;  drives  of  sletljje  and  hamnuu' 
went  on,  until  nothin"  but  the  sole  pieces  which  held  the  humchiu" 
cradle  to  tlu*  earth  wi‘re  left  to  he  sawed  away.  A  boatswain's 
whistle,  followed  by  otluu's,  shrilled  out.  Workmen  spran"  hack  from 
the  stop  ropes  and  chains  like  cats.  All  sounds  ceased  exee})t  the 
rasjiiii"  saw,  saw.  of  the  iinal  severin"  of  the  sole  timbers  well  for¬ 
ward.  There  was  a  lull,  a  moment  of  intjmse  suspense. 


TUE  RIVADAVIA  AS  SHE  WILL  AIU’E.VK  WllE.N  CO.Ml’LETEl). 


This  ni'w  aildition  to  the  .\rgentine  Xavy  is  similar  in  design  to  the  latest  dreadnonglit  ships  of  the 
Cniti'd  States  N'avv.  Her  .W5  fi'et  of  length,  her  ix-atn  lacking  tint  2  fwt  of  an  even  hundred,  a  nor¬ 
mal  draft  of  27  feet  <i  inches  and  22  fwt  8  inches  free  height  above  the  water  line  amidships,  looming 
up  to  2.5  feet  0  inches  at  her  bow  and  tailing  away  gracefully  to  17  feet  1  inch  astern,  with  a  normal 
displac'oment  of  2(i,j(Ki  tons  and  a  maximum  of  :«),0U0  make  her  the  great  battleship  that  she  is. 

Crack!  Admiral  Bowles’s  keen  eye  had  been  fixed  on  the  men  below 
him.  He  spoke  to  Senoni  de  Xaon  beside  whom  he  was  standiii". 

“  Yo  te  hautizo  con  el  nonihre  de  Rmidoria”  ([  christen  thee  with 
the  name  of  Jfivadavia). 

Crash!  the  bottle  Hew  from  ht'r  hand  with  a  well-directed  blow  and 
shivered  into  atoms  as  it  struck  fully  and  stpiarely  against  the  jiort 
how  plates.  A  shower  of  white  foiimiii"  s|)ray  sphished  hack  from 
the  hull.  Movement  was  scarcely  perceptible  the  first  few  seconds, 
then  the  "roaniii"  of  wrenchiii"  timhi'rs  was  borne  out  from  the 
smothered  de|iths  beneath  her  keel.  A  mi"hty  S|)anish  and  En"lish 
cheer  hurst  tumultuously  from  over  .’3(),()(K)  throats,  ex|)ressive  of  joy 
and  jiride.  It  was  exactly  1  .oS  when  the  1 1  ,(100  tons  of  steel  and  iron 
began  to  slide  down  the  ways,  gaining  momentum  with  every  foot 


Kmlnxlyinc  in  her  cons)  met  ion  all  of  the  modern  acliicvcnicnls  in  l>altlcslii]>  bnil<lin):.  llic  Mornw 
witli  her  sister  shi)).  the  Riiadtuia,  re])resent  the  lartjesl  liat)leslii]is  of  any  nation.  Her  lent:th 
will  lie  .'iS.)  fe('t  and  her  Ikmiii  its  fee).  She  will  liave  a  normal  draft  of  27  feet  7  itiches  and  a  trial 
disiilacetnent  of  27..'ilK)  tons.  The  most  modern  of  tnrhine  enydnes  will  iiro]iel  the  new  Dread- 
nonnht,  and  they  are  itttended  to  develop  :«t..'>llo  horsepower  and  proditce  a  sjieed  of  221  knots 
snslaitieij  foreittlit  liotirs. 
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leaviiij;;  a  patli  of  splintered  timbers,  sending  up  showers  of  dust  and 
splinters. 

Shush-h-h!  Her  jjreat  stern  plowed  into  the  river,  shoved  a  mij^hty 
volume  of  water  before  her,  which  flowed  across  the  river  and  broke 
in  a  "H'at  wave  on  the  o])|)osite  shore. 

Dro])!  splash!  went  the  heavy  timbers,  hawsers,  and  cliains  in  rapid 
succession  as  her  drafts  were  let  fall,  and  100  feet  from  tlie  shore 
the  headway  of  this  sea  monster  was  checked  and  1 1,000  tons  of  rial- 
painted  steel  and  iron  floated  quietly  on  the  silvery  surface  of  the 
water — the  R'mulux'ia  was  launched. 

Little  tu<;s  shortly  made  themselves  secure  to  her  to  tow  her  to 
tlie  fittin"-out  dock.  The  crowds  from  the  yard  now  rushed  throu*ili 
the  rojies  and  down  onto  the  "reat  cradle.  The  hufie  vessel  had  con¬ 
tracted  in  pers|)ective  to  a  mere  spot  far  down  and  beyond  tlie  lon<; 
trellis  of  steel,  and  in  her  place  were  two  sets  of  shiniii"  ways  and  a 
wreckage  of  splmtered  wood.  Over  the  .5  feet  breadths  of  the  700- 
foot  groundways  and  the  slif^hth’  smaller  slidinjiways  jioured  the 
crowd  from  behind  the  rojies,  all  eafjer  to  bear  away  some  fragment 
as  a  souvenir  of  this  ausjiicious  occasion. 

The  fiuests  on  the  launchin<;  stand  waited  until  the  official  party,  led 
by  Admiral  Bowles  escorting  Sehora  de  Xaon,  had  reached  the  firound, 
then  followed  to  attend  the  special  luncheon  in  the  newly  erected 
boiler  shop,  which  had  never  been  used,  but  which  was  certaiidy  most 
amply  christened  by  the  mafinum  of  champa<;ne  which  was  served  to 
the  quests. 

The  luncheon  terminated  with  addresses  opened  b}’  Admiral 
Bowles,  who  gave  a  hearty  welcome  and  then  said  in  jiart : 

You  will  realize  from  the  RivwUivki's  >rreat  eost  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is,  in  opera¬ 
tion,  a  work  of  the  highest  mechanical  skill  in  a  multitude  of  trades,  that  those  who 
pay  for  such  a  ves.sel  and  those  who  engage  in  such  occupations  have  rea.son  for  their 
belief  that  this  ship  is  not  only  the  greatest  battleship,  but  the  greatest  j)eai'emaker 
in  these  times. 

The  name  Rivadaiia  is  of  ancient  Hasque  origin,  but  of  obscure  meaning.  It  is, 
however,  a  familiar  name  in  Argentina,  and  carries  with  it  always  a  suggestion  of 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  State,  as  it  was  the  name  of  a  great  patriot,  the  first 
constitutional  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  who  devoted  an  un.<ellish  life  to 
his  country.  *  *  * 

Tlie  importance  of  the  vessel  and  its  sister  ship,  the  Morvno.  to  be  launched  by  our 
subcontractors,  the  New  York  Shijibitilding  t'o..  at  Camden.  New  •let.'^ey.  is  itidicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  jiresident  of  the  Argetititie  Inspection  Commission  is  Admiral 
IJetbeder,  formerly  mitiister  of  marine,  under  whose  adinini.«tratioti  the  project  of 
this  cotistructioti  was  initiated  and  carried  through. 

Iti  propositig  the  health  atid  success  of  the  Riiudaiia,  1  couple  with  it  our  best  cont- 
plitnetits  to  the  lady  who  has  giveti  the  name  to  the  ship  to-day  and  that  of  his  excel¬ 
lency,  the  Minister,  Sefior  Nadn. 

Mayor  William  T.  Shea  extended  the  welcome  of  the  city  of  Quiney 
in  an  appropriate  speech,  followed  by  ('ongressman  C'urley,  who  made 
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a  Stroll"  plea  for  reciprocity  and  coniinercial  iiitereliaii"e  with  Ar"en- 
tina.  Cliarles  Seliwali,  presiilent  of  tlie  lietldeliem  Steel  ('o., 
s])oke  hrielly,  eoinpliineiitiii"  lii"hly  Admiral  liowles’s  ellieieiiey. 

His  exeelleuey  Dr.  Romiilo  S.  Naon  spoke  in  ajipreeiative  terms 
of  the  resoureefuiuess  of  the  I’nited  Statt's  and  of  oiir  jileasant  rela¬ 
tions  with  Ar"('ntina,  as  did  also  Riair  Admiral  Betheder,  while  (’apt. 
1).  A"iiirre,  with  that  delightful  ihiiMiey  of  the  Latin  American,  eon- 
eluded:  “We  have  watched  with  interest  the  sacred  and  traditional 
christeniii"  of  this  "i"antic  ship.  The  untamed  metal  has  yielded 
to  the  anvil  and  this  ma"nilieent  battleship  of  flawless  lines  will  he 


DISTIXGCISlIEn  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  GOVERNMENT  AT 
THE  LAUNCHING  OF  THE  MORENO,  SEPTEMBER  2;t,  1911,  AT  THE  YARDS  OF 
THE  NEW  YORK  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

StandiiiR  from  lott  to  riRlit  arc:  Sofiora  ile  Na6n,  wife  of  the  Arsentine  Minister  to  the  United  States; 
Admiral  Onofre  Betheder,  former  Ministi'r  of  Marine,  now  Cliairman  of  the  Arcentine  Inspeetion 
Commission  in  the  Unite<l  States:  Seflora  de  Betheder,  wife  of  .\dmiral  Betb<>der:  Seiior  Romulo  S. 
Nadn,  Minister  of  .Argentina  to  the  I  nited  States;  and  .Master  Nadn,  son  of  the  Minister. 

the  highest  exponent  of  American  naval  construction  and  also  the 
legitimate  jiride  of  the  Argentine  nation,  which  has  conceived  such  a 
model  of  beauty,  power,  and  improvement.” 

It  was  only  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  on  May  2o,  IhlO,  that 
the  k(>el  of  the  llivadaria  was  laid,  and  a  yetir  or  more  will  still  ehipse 
before  this  magnificent  vessel  will  he  fitted  np  as  a  flagshij),  with 
luxiiritnis  <|uarters  for  the  13S  officers  and  adequate  quarters  for  the 
crew  of  1,000  men.  The  man  who  will  command  this  SI  1,000,000 
floating  mine  is  (’apt.  Jose  Moneta,  a  most  able  and  efficient  com¬ 
mander  and  a  splendid  navigator. 
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()9(i 

Oil  l)(‘in<r  inforiiK'd  of  till' siicct^ssful  launcliiiijr.  Prosiik'iit  Taft  tolo- 
^raplicd  to  Dr.  Xai'm: 

I  ciiiiirnitiiluit*  you  mi  iIk*  siiccossi'iil  luimrliiTi*;  ni  iho  laryo.-^t  tiaitl(“sliii>  of  ilio 
w'orlfl,  liuilt  in  an  Amorii-aii  sliipyanl.  aail  I  siiiceivly  liopo  your  country  will  liiul 
lu‘r  u.'^uful  only  iii  the  jiaacc  she  iiisun-s  and  never  in  hostile  eiiirayi'inenis.  I  heartily 
reyret  1  am  uualilo  to  lie  preseni  at  ihis  iiiieri'stiuy  ceremony. 

Ajiiliii,  on  Sattlfdav.  Sepleinhor  2.i.  tli(‘  Movnui,  tlu*  sistt'r  vesstd  of 
the  lih'iuliiVKi .  was  latinclu'd  at  llie  yards  id’  tlio  X(‘W  York  Sliiphtiild- 
iu<;  Co.,  Canideu.  Xew  dtMsi'v.  'I'lie  »‘.\(“irises.  likt'wise  impi(‘ssi\  e. 
wt'ro  most  iittiuu:  for  tin  evtmt  <d‘  sticli  importiiuct',  and  were  carried 
<tut  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  o:re}it  Afirentine  nation  tinder  wliose 
iitis|)iees  they  wtoe  liehl.  Assemhled  on  tlie  laimehinj;  stand  was  a 
larj'e,  distin<;iiished  ^atherin<rof  re|)resentatives  of  tlie  Arjrentine  and 
the  United  States  (lovernments. 


SKXOKA  DE  ItETliEDER  I’UEI’  VUINO  TO  C llUISTE.N  THE  MOKESO. 

.\s  oHicial  sjHmsor  for  the  Monno,  the  .Vriteinitic  tiovernment  hail  ilosittnateil  the  wife  of  its  distin- 
Ciiidied  px-l’resident,  .Seitor  Dr.  JosC  EiKiieroa  Aleorta.  She.  iti  turn,  duleuated  the  aetual  ehristen- 
ini;  of  the  ve.ssel  to  .Senora  lletlMsler.  wife  of  Admiral  Onofre  lietbeder,  ehairnian  of  the  \rneiitine 
lns|)eetion  eommis.sion  su|HTvisini;  the  eonsiriietion  of  the  two  ships  in  the  United  States. 

Inasmuch  as  tlie  awartlinjr  of  this  suhstantial  contract  hythcAr- 
<rentine  (lovernment  to  a  Unittnl  States  firm  was  si<:niheant,  not 
alone  of  the  fritonlly  ollieial  rehitit)nshi|)  hut,  even  to  a  j;re!iter  de- 
<;ree,  of  the  ineretisin^  eommt'ieial  intercourse  hetw(>en  these  two 
countries,  it  was  indeed  most  httinc:  that  tliere  sliould  havt*  Iteen  in¬ 
vited  to  <iraee  tlie  occasion  liy  their  presence  the  diplomatic  repri'sen- 
tatives  from  both  countries,  prominent  (lovernment  oHieials,  Xaval 
and  Army  ollieers,  and  many  of  the  leadinu:  husiness  men  (d‘  this 
country. 

Upon  Senora  de  Fi>;ueroa  Aleorta,  wife  of  ex-Fresident  dose  Kij^ue- 
roa  .Vleorta,  the  Argentine  Clovernment  bestowed  the  distinction  of 
sponsor  for  the  Moreno.  She,  however,  delegated  the  pleasure'  and 


TllK  LAfNClIINli  OF  THE  MORENO. 


The  Uilest  ae(|uisilioii  to  the  ArKeiitiiie  Xavy.  The  jiroject  of  const  met  inc  the  JUiadavia  and 
the  Morinn  was  initiated  tinder  the  adtninistration  of  former  Minister  of  Marine,  Aiiiniral 
Onofre  Uetheder,  who  is|now  chairman  of  the  Argentine  Insjiection  I'ommission  a]i]iointed  to 
stiliervise  the  execution  of  this  .■f22,IKM(,(KK) contract. 
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honor  of  tin*  actual  chiistcnint:  to  Sonora  Isabol  Bothodor,  wifo  of 
Admiral  Bothodor. 

The  decorations  at  the  yards  wore  most  ploasinjij.  From  the  port 
how  of  the  vessel  and  the  artistically  draped  launchin*;  stajio  there 
fluttered  the  national  omhloms  of  Ar<;onlina  and  the  United  States. 
Side  hy  sule,  addinjr  color  and  splendor  to  the  scene,  the  fla<;s  of  these 
two  countries  distributed  at  several  jioints  silently  ])roclaimed  the 
mutual  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  one  nation  for  the  other. 

The  usual  work  of  freein<r  the  launchinjr  cradle  from  the  hu<;e  mass 
(tf  timber  ami  steel  havin';  been  accomplished,  at  an  a])pointed  signal 
Sonora  do  Betheder  crashed  the  bottle  of  champagne  u])on  thesidenf  the 
hulk,  and  at  exactly  27  minutes  of  3  o’clock  the  ponderous  and  massive 
framework,  seemingly  squat  and  ugly  without  the  superstructure 
which  will  later  give  it  giace  and  stateliness,  glided  down  the  ways, 
sent  uj)  a  roaring  volume  of  sprav,  and  a  moment  later  was  floating 
calmly  on  the  sparkling  surface  of  the  water.  Smoothly  and  without 
an  accident  to  mar  the  well-planned  event,  the  Mon  no,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  world’s  great  battleships,  had  been  launched. 

Though  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  was  |)ersonally 
represented  at  the  launching.  Acting  Secretaiy  of  State  Hon.  Hunt¬ 
ington  Wilson,  sent  the  following  telegram  of  felicitation,  on  behalf 
of  the  Ihiited  States  (lovernment,  to  the  Argentine  mhiister,  as  a 
further  expression  of  the  cordial  feelings  entertained  by  this  countiy 
toward  her  sister  Republic  to  the  south: 


Sr.  Don  Ro.mui.o  Naon, 

rge lit i tie  Mi n isl e r , 

(  Caro  Now  York  Sliiphuildiii^  (,'o. ) 


Camden,  .Xew  Jersey. 

I  wish  to  exteiui  to  you,  in  the  name  of  tiie  (ioverninent  of  the  United  States.  mo.st 
cordial  congratulations  upon  the  occasion  of  the  launchiinj;  in  .\inerican  shipyards  of 
the  second  srreat  .Xrsientine  ballhtship.  May  the  inlluence  of  these  powerful  additions 
to  the  .\r"entine  Navy  be  ever  potent  in  the  cau.se  of  i)eace,  and  haviii"  already 
afforded  so  sijanal  an  opportunity  to  our  resjtective  countries  for  more  perfect  mutual 
acquaintance,  may  they  sUuid  a  monument  to  our  ever-increasin';  friendly  relations. 

Huntington  Wil.^on, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


This  message  of  congratulation  was  received  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  hy  the  Argentine  representatives  in  attendance,  and  Minister 
Xaon  replied  in  a  cordial  and  apjireciative  manner  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  hy  a  telegram,  a  translation  of  which  is  given  below: 


Philadelphia,  Se/iteinber  23,  1911. 

1 1 UNTiNGTON  Wilson, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  had  the  lionor  to  receive  the  teh'gram  wherein  you  have  been  jileased  to 
congratulate  me  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion 
of  the  launching  in  American  shipyards  of  the  second  great  .Vrgentine  battleship 
Moreno.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  this  courte.sy,  which  accentuates  the  increasing 
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syiiipatliy  and  rc<;ard  witli  wliich  the  people  aiul  the  (ioveniiiieiit  (>1  this  >;reat  Nation 
^  view  the  advancin';  projtress  of  onr  own,  which  isatlaeheil  to  tlie  I’nited  States  hy  the 

I'  wannest  cordiality,  atid  hy  the  admiration  which  its  notahle  <levelo])inent  in  (;very 

>  aspect  always  awakens  amoni;  ns. 

lloMULO  S.  Xa<')N. 

,  There  is  it  I'aiuoiis  itaintiii”:  of  a  stitiatiron  of  heaiitifiil  while- 

painted  haltleships  at  anchor  on  the  (piiet  waters  of  a  harbor. 
“The  Peacemakers, “  I  believe,  is  tlie  title  and  such  shotild  he  their 

IfTfeatest  mission,  to  ^iiard  the  weak  and  uphold  the  rifiht  in  the  frreat 
family  of  nations.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ^reat  steel  sides  of  the 
Itivathwia  tmd  the  Monno  may  never  thron<rh  neeessity  don  the  jrrim, 
"ray  ptiint  of  war  and  that  the  boom  of  their  "tins  will  oidy  he  heard 
in  the  salutations  of  peace. 

i' 
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AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  AT 
THE  TURIN  EXPOSITION' 


Tiik  fcatiiiTs  wliicli  iiuino(lia1('ly  strike  the  visitoi’  to  the*  Inter¬ 
national  Industiial  Kxposition  at  Turin  are  its  aeeessihility, 
its  natural  beauty  of  site,  and  tin*  aitistie  treatment  of  the 
l)nildin<is  with  relation  to  tlu'ir  suiroundin<is.  Turin  has 
patriotically  dedicated  its  huffest  park,  containin.<r  2.')()  ac'ic's  of  wood¬ 
land,  thiead(“(l  with  roads,  almost  in  the  h(*art  of  the  city,  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  exposition,  which  was  formally  opened  on  A])ril  30,  101 1, 
and  will  remain  in  proj^ress  until  October  .31,  101 1.  The  park  lies  on 


OXK  OF  TJIE  ENTUANCKS  To  THE  EXI’OSITIOX. 

In  the  fori'fjrouml  is  tin?  niomiincnl  to  Duke  Victor  Amacicus  II  of  Savoy. 


both  sidt's  of  tin*  liiver  Po,  one  hank  of  which  is  skirted  by  ti  riin<;e 
of  hisfli  hills,  covered  with  rich  verdure  and  dotted  ht*re  tind  there 
with  white  villas.  Xumerous  handsome  l)rid<res  span  tin*  river,  jjivin" 
ready  acce.ss  to  the  expo.sition  huildiiifis  on  either  side,  while  motor 
boats  serve  as  comfortable  means  of  transportation  to  and  from  the 
various  exhibits. 

The  exposition  as  a  whole  is  fully  entitled  to  he  rankeil  with  the 
best  of  the  international  expositions  .so  far  held.  Its  huildinojs  are 
splendid  types  of  the  tendency  of  modern  architectural  and  artistic 
taste  manifested  in  the  various  countries  represented.  The  Italians, 
especially,  seem  to  have  "iven  win"s  to  their  innate  artistic  concej)- 
tions,  resultinjf  in  brilliant,  sometimes  florid,  l)ut  always  charming 
examples  of  structural  art. 

‘  I$y  diaries  Kay  Uean  of  ifie  Cniled  Stales  (ioverniiient  coniniission  to  the  Turin  Exposition. 
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VIKW  FROM  ONE  OF  THE  BRIDGES  OVER  THE  RIVER  PO. 

The  ni'i’dU!  like  spire  in  the  distanee  erowns  the  National  Mnsentn  and  is  oSS  feet  in  height. 


solidly  l)iiilt,  linviii"  widt*  stirots  and  broad  boulevards  roctilineally 
laid  out  and  inuuoroiis  spiicious  ojxMi  sfjuaros  and  parks. 

A  sintiularly  attractivo  iValure  is  the  (>  miles  of  liifili,  pillared  arcades 
spanning  wide  siilewalks  lined  with  shops  and  brilliantly  illuminated 


L 
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MAIN  IJITI.DIX*;  OF  THE  AKCEXTINE  UEITIU.K'. 

In  this  pavilion  tho  Ar^'onlino  Covornniont  displays  tho  wondi-rful  products  of  its  soil,  its  mountains 
and  rivers,  ivs  well  as  of  its  iirowiiif;  faclorii's  and  imlustries.  A  small  model  of  a  meal-refritieratinK 
plant  and  motion  iiictures  de.scrijitive  of  Itie  country’s  jiroj-Tcss  add  greatly  to  the  attraction  and 
intemst  of  theexliiliit. 

Turin  datos  hack  to  21S  B.  ('.  and  has  a  <;lt)ii()us  history  of  acliiovc- 
ment  in  war  and  jicacc,  in  art,  .science,  education,  and  state  polity. 
It  was  to  Turin  and  Piedmont  that  all  Italians  Ittoked  for  leadersliij)  in 
their  stru<i<ile  for  national  unity  in  1S4S-1S()1.  There  they  fouiul 
the  jireat  Victor  Phnanuel  II,  and  the  ecpially  <;reat  (’ount  (’avour, 
who  succe.ssfully  made  a  united  Italy  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is 
this  event  which  the  exposition  is  de.si<;ned  to  celehrate  on  its  fiftieth 
anniversan'.  ('hosen  to  he  th<^  first  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
in  l.Shl,  an  advanta<re  enjoyed  hut  tliri'e  years,  she  loyally  conceded 
the  superior  claims  of  Konu'  as  the  natural  capital  of  tin*  nation,  and 


at  ni<;ht.  Tliesf*  arcadi's  alford  a  fa.scinatin*;  promenade'  and  rendez¬ 
vous  for  the  Turinese. 

Anotli('r  attraction  which  alom*  would  justify  a  lonji;  jourm'y  nuiA’ 
he  mentioned.  A  short  trolh'v  ride  up  a  very  hi^li  hill  of  the  city 
gives  one  the  most  super!)  extendi'd  view  of  snow-capped  moutains 
to  he  had  in  all  Kurope.  'Plie  Italian  Alps,  with  glisti'iiing  peaks, 
form  an  entrancing  |)»aiorama  200  miles  in  length.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  stands  the  city  of  Turin  in  the  heautiful  wide  fertile  valley 
of  the  Kiver  Po,  which  sweeps  along  to  the  east  on  its  way  to  the 
Adriiitic  Sea. 


A:\IKRICAX  republics  at  the  TURIX  EXPOSITIOX 


0()Uia"0(Hisly  uiulortooktoinako  of  horsolf  a  fjreat  comiiUMcial  inotropo- 
lis.  Conii(l(Mit  of  lior  future,  slie  has  pushed  forward  and  "rown  from 
a  eitv  of  ‘204, ()()()  iu  ISOl  to  doul)le  that  miinher.  Prosperity  is  written 
on  face  of  tlie  city  and  lu'r  p(H>ple,  he<;<;in<;  and  idleness  are  seldom 
seen,  mills  and  factories,  resouiulinjf  with  the  noise  of  industry  in 
action,  shoj)s.  markets,  and  streets  all  bespeak  progress,  contentment , 
and  inherent  commercial  power.  Such  a  city  is  an  appropriate  jdace 
in  which  to  hold  an  industrial  exposition. 

About  35  nations  liave  participated  in  the  exposition.  A  survey 
of  it  as  a  whole  discloses  the  fact  that  the  exhihitinjr  countries  are 
divided  into  two  very  distinct  groups,  according;  to  the  object  they 
have  had  in  view  in  participatin':.  The  Kurojiean  countries  and 
those  of  the  Far  East  have  aimed  at  increasin':  their  trade  with 


mULDINTJS  OK  THE  RUAZII.IAX  C.OVEKXMEXT. 


Brazil  not  only  contributed  a  pavilioti  for  the  display  of  its  prodtictivo  attriciiltural  and  mineral 
resourc<;s  l)ui  also  erected  an  administration  l>uildini;  noteworthy  for  the  splendid  interior  mural 
decorations,  executed  by  the  l)est  Brazilian  artists.  On  the  broad  passage  connecting  these  two 
buildings  cofTi-e  is  dis|)<>hs<'d  utider  picturc'siptc  canopies  drain'd  in  the  national  colors! 


Italy  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  accordin<:ly  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  i)rocurin<:  of  a  larf:e  participation  on  the  ])art  of  their 
manufacturers,  proilucers,  and  merchants  and  have  brought  to¬ 
gether  extensiv'e  interesting  and  handsome  exhibits  of  their  handi¬ 
craft  and  products. 

The  group  of  American  nations  represented  have  had  chiefly  in 
view  the  development  of  their  enormous  national  resources  by 
attracting  settlers  and  capital  to  their  shores.  Their  exhibits, 
therefore,  are  not  those  of  manufacturers  and  producers,  hut  are  for 
the  most  jiart  e.xhihits  jirepared  by  the  (lovernments  of  those 
countries. 

Latin  America  is  impressively  represented  at  the  e.xposition  in 
a  group  of  4  handsome  buildings.  Two  of  the  Republics  which 
are  engaged  in  worth}'  rivalry  for  general  recognition  as  leailing 
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countries  in  South  America-  -Argentina  and  Brazil — have  huildinjis 
of  their  own,  which  are  noteworthy  contrihutions  to  exposition 
arcliitecture.  These  two  countries  liave  tlie  largest  colonies  of 
prosperin';  Italians  within  their  borders  of  any  country  save  the 
United  States,  and  this  makes  a  tie  between  them  and  Italy  which  is 
<;rowin<;  stron<;er  every  year.  Ar<;entina  has  ';athered  into  its 
buildino  striking  and  instructive  examples  of  the  wonderful  juoducts 
of  its  soil,  its  enormous  mountains  and  rivers,  as  well  as  of  its  <;rowin<; 
factories  and  industries.  Brazil  has  not  only  an  admirable  buildiu}; 
containin';  attractive'  exhibits  of  its  minerals,  its  unrivaled  codee 
industry,  its  forc'st  products,  etc.,  but  has  a  beautiful  administration 
buildin<;.  the  interior  mural  (h'corations  of  which  (by  the  best  Bra¬ 
zilian  artists)  are  tliou';lit  to  be  exce'ptionally  line  works  of  art. 


isril.mxo  OF  the  CNITEI)  states  (iOVEUNXIEXT. 

For  the  exhibit  in  this  dittniricil  striu  tiin-  the  Depirtinents  of  the  Interior  and  of  Atirii  iillnre  fur- 
nisheil  a  most  eompicte  ilisplav  of  all  their  branches  of  activity.  .\n  additional  feature  of  the 
cxliibit  was  the  moviim-picture  iterformanctw  showint:  work  on  the  I’anania  Canal.  .\nny  and 
Navy  life,  life-savint;  drills,  etc. 

Both  (»f  these  countries  Inive  also  shown  their  ])ro<;ressive  sjiirit  b}- 
installin';  movin<;-])icture  phmts  in  buildin‘;s  siiecially  erected  for  the 
])ur])ose.  In  those  tln'y  show  at  short  intervals  extremely  interestin'; 
A'iews  taken  from  industrial  life  and  the  fascinatin';  scenic  jiarts  of 
their  land,  while  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  where  the  jiictures  are 
shown  are  huii';  jilacards  with  strikin';  statistics  showing  the  <;rowth 
of  pojndation  and  commerce,  the  extent  of  territory,  railroads,  etc. 

Chile,  Dominican  Kepublic,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Uru';uay,  and  Venezuela 
have  united  in  the  erection  of  a  spacious  buildin<;  for  the  disjilay  of 
their  jiroducts  and  resources.  Uru';uay,  the  limited  size  of  which 
is  no  fair  measure  of  its  pro<;ressiveness  ami  importance,  has  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  the  construction  of  the  buildiii';  and  occupies  a 
prominent  and  extensive  portion  of  the  interior  space.  Its  exhibits 
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impress  the  visitor  most  I'avorahly  and  are  an  excellent  index  to  the 
character  of  its  people. 

The  United  States  (iovernment  lias  never  before  particijiated  in 
a  forei<;n  ex|)osition  in  so  extensive  and  creditable  manner.  Its 
handsome  and  di<rnilied  buildin*;,  OOO  feet  Ion*;,  contains  by  far  the 
finest  display  of  <;overnmental  industrial  activities  of  any  at  the  expo¬ 
sition.  The  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Aitriculture  have 
furnished  most  comjilete  exhibits  of  all  tlieir  branches  of  activity. 
A  w’orkinjr  model  of  the  Panama  (’anal  is  a  feature  attractin';  much 


JOINT  EXIIIIUTIUX  liPII.DIN'C  OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 

Spacious  pavilion  joinlly  built  ami  occu|)icil  by  the  Republics  of  ('bile,  Ecuaiior,  Peru,  Dominican 
Republic,  Crujuiay.  and  Vcni^zuela.  Tlie  exhibits  of  thi'se  nations  .st'rvo  as  a  sidendid  index  to 
the  ]>roj:ressive  spirit  and  develo|)nient  of  these  coiinlries. 

attention.  ('inemato<;raph  exliibitions  of  work  on  the  canal,  of  Army 
anil  Xavy  and  life-savin';  drills,  etc.,  are  ^iven,  furnishin<;  a  livin'; 
interest  to  the  display. 

.V  division  of  o|)inion  exists  in  tlie  ])ublic  mind  as  to  tlieadvan- 
taj;es  resultin';  from  international  expositions,  either  to  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  held  or  to  those  participatin';.  Pinancially  they 
j;enerally  involve  ';reater  outf;o  than  leturn.  But  it  can  not  be 
"ainsaid  that  any  such  project  which  brin<;s  nations  and  their  jteoples 
into  closer  contact,  and  <;ives  them  better  knowletltte  of  each  others’ 
desires,  aims,  activities,  anti  asjjirations,  has  a  tendency  toward  the 
<;eneral  <;ood  ami  the  advancement  of  each  nation. 


TKEASI'KE  island  was  an  alt(Miiativ(‘  iiaiiu*  well  littod  for 
the  hit  of  sea-surrounded  land  that  lies  <»()  miles  south  of 
the  eoast  of  ('uha  charted  as  the  Isle  of  Lines.  Whether 
this  island  was  the  scene  of  the  novelist  Stevenson’s  thrillin<i 
story  leads  hut  to  academic  discussion  in  which  the  strongest  aflirma- 
tivo  argument  woidd  he  the  miles  of  golden  groves  with  sturdy  trees 
bending  low  under  the  burden  of  their  fruit.  Here  is  ])ictured  ])roof 
of  the  treasure  in  the  soil.  Thousands  of  acres  of  low-piiced  ])as- 
ture  land  have,  magiclike,  been  metamoi'])hosed  into  valued  grape¬ 
fruit  orchards.  A  S])anish  ])enal  colony  has  been  changed  to  a  ])ros- 
])erous  self-reliant  American  community.  Such  is  the  transforma¬ 
tion  accom])lished  by  a  handful  of  pioneei's  working  under  many 
discouragenumts,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  sense  of  injustice  done 
them  by  their  own  ])eople. 

The  Isle  of  Ihnes,  an  a])panage  of  ('uha,  has  Idled  an  interesting 
page  in  histoiy,  and  from  its  lirst  discoveiy  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
im  idents  curious  and  varied.  lais  (’asas,  who  chronicled  the  stoiy 
of  the  Columhus  voyages  in  his  llistoria  de  las  Indias,  writes  that 
the  admiral  discovered  the  island  during  his  second  voyage,  in  June, 
141)4,  on  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s  Day,  therefore  naming  it  “  Evan- 
galista.”  We  are  told  that  ('ohimbus  only  sto'j)])ed  to  stock  his 
shi])s  with  wood  atid  water,  making  a  hurried  departure,  for  a  fear 
that  im])elled  them  to  the  verge  of  mutiny  reigned  in  the  minds  of 
his  sailormen.  'Phis  fear  was  due  to  the  curious  a])])(‘arance  of  the 
shallow  seas  to  the  north  of  the  island,  where  the  water  is  so  clear 
that  bottom,  a  sand-white  caipet  with  great  dark  ])atches  marking 
seaweed  growths,  is  distinctly  visible.  It  was  these  dark  patches 
that  frightened  the  niarinei>i,  for  in  their  ignorance  they  thought 
them  o])enings  in  the  oceati’s  bed  wherein  their  harks  might  sink  at 


A  CAKIBHEAX  ISEAND. 
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Xavijiators  l)isact  the  isle  with  loiifritude  S8°  110'  west  and  latitude 
"21°  40'  north,  where  it  makes  a  ])ateh  of  earth  45  miles  “ round, ’’ 
rising;  from  a  lij;ht-f;r(*en  sea.  'Phe  ‘jeolo*:^'  of  the  islet  is  remarkahle 
heeausc'  in  its  small  aiea  it  jiives  us  two  (*xami)les  of  how  Nature 
works  in  her  land-makinf;  lahoratorv.  The  northern  seetion,  about 
000, 000  acres,  is  the  lesult  of  what  mijjrht  he  called  the  ex'i)losive 
system,  volcanic,  with  marble  hills  and  s])urs  of  (|uartz  and  limestone, 
all  tellinj'  the  story  of  the  island  orij^in  in  their  formation,  while  the 
southern  section,  300,000  acres,  moored  to  the  northern  part  by  a 
swamp,  mifiht  he  named  the  cumulative  system,  coral.  In  truth  the 


MA1>  OK  TIIK  ISI.E  OK  KINKS. 

The  Isle  of  I’iiies  lies  some  (>)  miles  direelly  south  of  Cuba,  at  that  islaml's  narrowest  part.  Its  area  of 
tiSli  square  ttiiles  is  it!)  .s(iuar)“  miles  le.ss  than  the  land  superficies  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 


isle  is  really  two  islands,  the  “South  ('oast,”  as  it  is  called,  heiii" 
joined  to  the  island  jirojier  by  the  narrowest  neck  of  land,  often 
suhmerjied. 

This  “South  (’oast”  merits  a  brief  descrijition,  for  it  holds  all  the 
settiiif^  of  a  junj;le  wilderness  save  the  fauna,  and  it  has  formed  itself 
by  a  hijihly  interestini;  serii's  of  develojmients.  The  basic  founda¬ 
tion  is  coral  rock.  To  arrive  at  an  idea  of  its  comjiositioii  jiicture  a 
bed  of  soft  stone  leached  until  it  seems  a  <ireat  <;ray  s])on<ie-like  area, 
the  jierforations  vaiyinj;  in  shajie,  size,  and  other  dimensions  with 
all  the  cluiracteristic  irrefiularity  of  the  jiorifera.  'Phis  jajrijed 
])orous  surface  is  covered  with  a  sea-horn  soil,  which  with  the  ])assin<; 
of  ages  has  become  suipassing  fertile  because  of  an  ever-increasing 
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aocuiiuilntion  of  dociiyed  v(>>;(‘tation.  Yat  from  this  to])  soil,  with  a 
■‘suhsoil”  of  rock,  tower  u])  f'i'jantic  hardwood  trees-  iualio<;aiiy, 
cedar,  and  indi>:enous  jirowtlis — all  surrounded  hy  the  dense  under¬ 
brush  of  an  almost  im])enetrahle  jun<;le.  How  the  poor  soil  eondi- 
tions  ean  su|)])ort  such  luxuriant  vcfietation  is  somethin'!  of  a  mys- 
teiy.  A  ])ossit)le  ex])lanalion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  wanderiiif! 
roots  of  the  trees  that  stretch  over  the  coral,  as  thou<!h  they  weie  fjreat 
entwining!  tentacles,  draw  life  for  the  trunk  from  these  ever-moist 


(I'tiHtu  f'i’oin  ■■  OU-of  riiifs."  I.  A.  Wi-iyht.j 

DOCK  .SCENE  AT  XCEV  A  (iEKoNA. 

At  prcMMit  then'  is  oiii'  n'Ciilnrly  iiuiinliiinrd  coiinrcl ion  IxMwci’ii  the  Isle  of  I’ini's  ami  tin'  \vori<l  at  larRp. 
Iliat  alforilcd  l)y  Uttht-drauclil  stoainors  oiMTaliiit;  Ih-Iwis'II  two  ports  (Jtiiaro  and  Xueva  (icrotia)  ati<l 
south  coast  jHtris  of  Culra.  This  servin'  is  stippli'tiictiti'd  Ity  a  iiiotilhly  schooner  iM-twciai  the  We  and 
the  city  of  Mobile.  .\la. 

de])ths.  The  coral  holds  the  rain  water  in  the  many  cn])-like  open- 
in<!s  and  acts  as  a  ‘‘mulcli"  that  favors  the  develojunent  of  the  trees 
and  nnderhrush.  Hardwood  is  the  wealth  of  this  section  of  the  Isle 
of  Ihnes.  The  ])eo])le  enj:a<!ed  in  cuttin<!  the  trees  and  marketin'!  the 
lo‘!s  are  for  the  most  ])art  “caimaneros”  West  Indian  Kn{!lish  of 
A’arions  shades,  from  (Ireat  and  Little  ('ayman  Islands,  British  pos¬ 
sessions  lyin'!  niR'id  1'7<>  miles  south.  Tobacco  ])oles,  oversized  hard¬ 
wood  bean  ])oles  they  seem  to  the  Kansas  farmer,  are  exported  in 


^  jlc  1  J 
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Pliato^i'aphs  h-om  -  IsU*  of  riiios.**  1.  A.  Wrijrlit. 


MOTOHINT,  TUHOrciI  TUK  ISLAND. 


.Macailaiiiizcd  (iovormiuint  hit’ll  ways  ami  Iho  jirivato  roads  which  supplement  these  interconnect  the 
various  settlements  ami  towns.  They  allord  exctdlent  drivinc,  Idcycliii);.  ami  automohilini;,  and 
ttive  the  tourist  a  variety  of  channiii);  scenes  rich  in  tropical  lieauty. 
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quiliititics  across  to  Piiiar  <lcl  Rio  Province,  in  (’iiha,  wlicrc  tlicv  liiul 
a  ready  sale  anion*'  the  ])lant(“rs. 

The  “caimaneros”  are  a  picturesiiiu*  lot  ujion  whom  has  desceiuh'd 
the  <'lainor  of  the  romance  with  which  tradition  ovmlays  these  shoies 
since  the  days  of  ])irat(‘s  and  wreckers.  Of  course  they  are  fishermen, 
and  besides  addin*'  variety  to  their  daily  hill  of  fare,  tlu'V  increase 
their  income  by  himtin*'  a  tortoise  here,  valuable  for  his  shell. 

A  voyage  in  one  of  the  featherweight  canoes  in  which  they  lide  the 
breakers  whitening  the  turquoise  sea  at  the  entrance  of  a  ledge- 


fnmi  ••  Isle  of  IMnes."  1.  A.  Writflit.) 

PINES  OF  THE  ISLE. 


From  thp  pine  tm*,  whifh  is  (‘haraet(*ristk*  of  the  toiiiiK'rato  zoiit*  anti  jirows  over  iht*  j;r(»ater  part  of  the 
island,  the  Isle  of  Pines  rewived  its  name.  The  luxuriant  (lora  of  the  island  toinbines  many  of  the  varieties 
of  Floritia  with  the  large  hanlwood  tre<»sof('cntral  America  anti  Mexico. 

protected  cove  is  a  thrilling  experiemre  and  calculated  to  fill  one  with 
respect  for  the  .seamanship  of  these  half-breeds.  Let  us  leave  the 
“South  Coast’'  for  the  north,  the  real  island.  Here  conditions  are 
essentially  different — a  rolling  countiy  with  interspersing  hills  and 
rivers,  in  a])])earance  reminding  one  of  the  fertile  ])arts  of  Florida,  a 
resemblance  much  heightened  by  the  ])ine  trees  that  cover  much  of 
a  sandy  soil  area.  The.se  ])ine  trees,  strikingly  visible  from  a  distance, 
gave  the  island  its  name,  Isla  de  Pinos,  from  which  we  have  the  Eng- 
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lisli  translation,  Isle  of  Pines.  Isle  of  Pines!  There  is  that  some¬ 
thin*;  in  the  words  which  seems  redolent  of  the  soft,  sweet  winds  that 
ever  blow  caressingly  over  its  vernal  valleys.  The  smoothness  of  the 
name  is  all  o])})osed  to  the  idea  of  ra])ine  and  murder.  And  yet  for 
years  this  heautiful  island  was  a  jiirate  rendezvous.  Drake  came 
first,  four  years  before  the  end  of  the  si.xteenth  century,  when  he 
massacred  the  few  colonists  he  found,  and  from  that  date  the  fame  of 
the  island  as  a"  convenient  and  suitable  base  s])read  amon*;  the  free- 
bootin*;  fiaternity. 

The  most  ferocious  of  the  ])ack  of  sea  wolves  that  hunted  the  seas 
in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries,  English,  Dutch, 
or  French,  all  found  security  and  shelter  (tn  the  Isle  of  Pines.  From 


STREET  SCENE  IX  XCEVA  GEROXA. 

This  town  is  the  oapilal  of  the  iminieipal  clistriet  into  whioh  the  Isle  is  constituted.  Its  bripht^-olored 
houses,  nsl  roofed,  with  porticoes  under  which  jHidcstrians  pas,s,  as  on  a  sidewalk,  render  it  a  typical 
Cuban  town  of  unitiue.  attraction.  .Mont;  the  streets  art>  flourishing  phiees  of  business,  including 
a  bank,  two  weekly  newspapers  printed  in  Engli.sh  with  Spanish  supplements,  several  general 
stores,  and  a  well-stocked  cafe.  On  days  whim  the  boats  frotn  Cuba  are  scheduled  to  arrive  or  (lepart, 
NTteva  (ierona  iM'comes  the  rendezvous  of  the  settlers  from  neighboritig  towns,  and  the  ])lace 
a.ssumes  the  appearance  and  atmosphen!  of  a  characteristic  busy  city  of  the  ITiited  States. 


Mor<;an,  the  kni<;ht  who  won  his  sjuirs  by  successful  robberv',  rapine, 
and  murtler,  to  Manstield,  who  wa<;ed  war  sin*;le  handed  against  the 
throne  of  S])ain,  all  the  heterogeneous  crews  of  the  sea  rovers  knew 
the  shoals  and  the  sheltered  bays  behind  which  their  shijis  could  lie 
in  safety  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  hhom  here  they  sallied  forth  to 
attack  the  lumbering  Spanish  galleons,  heavy  hulen  with  loot  from 
Peru,  and  baitk  they  came  again  to  divide  the  spoils  and  relit  for 
another  raid. 

These  facts  have  left  a  heritage  of  buried-treasure  tales;  but  while 
many  have  dug  in  just  those  .spots  that  seem  ideal  for  the  conceal¬ 
ment  of  ill-gotten  riches,  yet  there  is  no  authoritative  evidence  to  the 
effect  of  buried  treasure  being  recovered.  There  is  a  rumor  that  once 
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soiiK'oiK'  unoartlu'd  a  liiass-bouiid  cliost  of  dubloons  near  tlio  slioro, 
and  Avent  lioino  to  Buffalo  to  live  in  luxin  v  ov('r  after  on  the  wealth  so 
dis<H»vered.  If  you  douht  the  tale,  the  ehest  can  still  he  seen  lyin*; 
o])en  on  the  sand  to  ])iov(‘  it. 

It  is  to  he  rejrretted  that  the  eonferrinj;  ujxni  well-ileservinj;  ree  ])i- 
ents  of  larjre  blocks  of  leal  estate  by  ‘•royal”  <;rant  has  ijone  out  of 
vo<:ue.  It  certainly  hel])ed  to  jirctinote  colonization.  Perhajis  we  have 
an  analojfous  system  einhrac(‘d  in  some  railroad  concessions.  The 
Isle  of  Pines  was  ])resented  by  royal  ^rant  from  the  ('lown  of  Sjiain 


IlOTEl.  CE]!Al.I.OS.  AT  SANTA  KE,  ISI.K  OK  I’lNES. 

Santa  Fo  isionsidcralily  the  oldest  anil  one  of  the  most  jileasant  yilacesof  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Fines. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  inacnilieent  n‘etant:idar  plaza,  shaded  hy  laurels;  faeint;  this  is  the  eoinfort- 
ahle  Hotel  Celiallos,  an  old  Spanish  hostelry  managed  by  a  most  ol>lit:in(;  landlord,  very  popular 
with  the  llavanese  who  eome  to  the  .Santa  Kita  SpriiiRs  for  their  medicinal  waters.  This  hotel 
lays  elaim  to  Immiis:  the  oldest  in  the  island.  It  was  erected  in  1S()2.  but  its  brick  wall-  were  not 
(lilt  ui)  until  ls7ii-77. 

to  (di])!.  1).  Hernando  Pedro.so  in  Kiih)  with  the  understaiuliiio  that 
he  transform  the  “pirates’  lair’’  into  a  “llourishin};  colony” — to  use 
two  common  tiescri])tive  ])hrases.  The  island  jiassed  to  the  Duarte 
brothers  by  inberitance  in  170(),  and  to  these  joint  owners  all  title 
should  be  traced.  The  island  has  Ix'en  the  mt'cca  of  investijrators. 
From  one  Franco,  in  17if2,  down  to  the  author  of  the  juesent  article  in 
IKOS,  the  ])otentialities  of  J^a  Isla  de  Pinos  have  Ix'en  matters  of  con¬ 
stant  report,  ('onditions  have  varif'd,  but  there  is  a  sinj^iilar  unanim¬ 
ity  in  one  common  conclusion  of  all  the  investij^ators— “that  the 


[ 
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most  im])oitant  iiood  of  tho  island  was  a  self  leliant  ])o])ulatioii. ” 
At  last  this  “need”  is  lilled.  lint  this  ahnost-for<:otten  islet  passed 
throu<;h  many  |)eriods  of  tentative  develo])ment  hefoie  it  reaehed 
tlie  ])resent  state  of  pi'os])erity.  Xot  the  least  interest inj;  e])ocli  of  the 
island’s  history  was  when  it  served  as  a  sort  of  ‘‘slave-fattening” 
depot.  In  the  days  when  the  traders  in  “hlaek  ivoiv”  fonnd  the 
diflienlties  of  their  ])rofession  inereasinj;  in  the  ratio  of  ])rejndiee  a<:ainst 
slave  hohlin<r  their  profits  deereased  in  a  like  ratio.  They  attem])ted 
to  reetify  this  loss  in  a  measnre  hy  hrinixinj;  a  more  vahiahle  artiele  to 
the  available  markets.  The  nejrroes  shi])ped  from  the  Koufjo  were 
often  in  ])oor  health,  and  their  eondition  heeame  ])itiahle  before  they 
reaehed  their  journey’s  end.  Imaj'ine  t  he  effect  of  a  six-weeks'  voyage, 
crowded  under  hatches,  in  the  Tropics,  (’ontrast  the  joy  of  these 


TOUKISTS  STAUTIXO  FKO.M  THE  AMERICAN  HOTEL  AT  SANTA  EE,  ISLE  OF 


Besides  the  Spanish  hotel  of  Celiallos,  there  is  ati  .Vinerieaii  hostelry  imieh  frequented  hy  tourists 
from  the  I’nited  States.  It  is  a  low  one-story  Imildint!,  with  colonial  pillars  and  thatched  roof, 
hut  e.xeellently  equipiK’d  and  manatted. 

unfortunates  when  turned  loose  to  work  in  the  fields  of  a  beautiful 
land,  with  ahundance  of  food,  after  the  horrors  of  the  over-sea  crossin<'. 
'Pile  slave  market  is  fort'vei'  done  away  with,  yet,  in  fancy,  one  can 
understand  the  relief  of  the  slaves  and  their  comjiarative  contentment 
with  their  lot  here  and  their  sorrow  when  sold  in  honda<;e  away  from 
the  beautiful  isle. 

But  let  us  leave  the  story  of  the  early  vieissitudes  and  turn  to  the 
last  cha])ter  in  the  history  of  the  isle — the  American  assimilation, 
^'icst  let  it  he  ])lainly  stated  that  no  opinion  anent  the  status  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  as  interpreted  from  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  will 
he  ))ut  forth  in  this  pajier.  ”  Ksta  juohihida,  ”  as  the  si<;n  reads 
re>;ardin<x  smokin<;  in  the  Ilahana  theater  lobbies. 

8.599  Bull.  4—11 - 1 
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On  tlio  (lay  alt(‘r  tlio  li('sta  (k‘l  Santo  Patricio,  the  ISth  day  of 
March,  IdOS,  an  Anicrican  tinilx'r  hunter  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
drawn  hy  the  rumors  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  ‘South  (’oast”  of  the 
island  in  mahoj^any  and  cedar.  The  atmosphere  of  romance  that 
must  have  enveloped  the  isle  made  no  impivssion  on  the  soul  of  this 
practical  “hustler,”  wlutse  appearance  s])oke  the  ehh-tide  hour  of  his 
linances.  As  he  cross('d  the  island  his  business  mind  sensed  thec<»m- 


IUI!IJA(;i  A  HEACU  I’lCXlC  I’AHTV,  ISLE  OF  PINES. 

Originally  a  sucar  ()lanlation  (‘xistcil  in  lh«!  liiliijatrua  <li.slri(  t.  Init  this  olil  order  of  ihinys  is  koiii', 
and  wh<?re  once  existed  a  vast  estate  there  Is  now  a  well-platted  suhdivision  of  lots  available  for 
settlers. 

mercial  jtossihilities  of  its  broad  valleys,  ^iven  over  wholly  to  the 
ndsiii};  of  a  few  lazy  cattle  and  jictivf*  pifts.  He  was  not  a  man  with¬ 
out  imajtination,  as  suhstapient  events  proved,  hut  at  tin*  time  of  his 
‘‘discovery”  the  island  was  to  him  ti  simple  business  ])roposilion. 
That  he  was  of  the  stulf  of  linancitus  is  patent  from  the  fact  that  ho 
houjjht  1  TjoOO  iicres  of  the  Ix'st  land  onAhe  island  forS2(K),  and  he  did 
not  have  tint  S‘2()0.  his  entire  roll  heinji;  in  j'irth  the  apjiroximate 


(  ITKUS-KKriT  Cri/ri'KK  ox  TUK  ISI.K  OF  FIXES. 


Aiiicriian  sclllcrs  on  the.  Islo  of  Fines  liiivi'  (levoled  Iheniselves  nminly  to  eilrn.s-frnil  eullure.  Their 
proves  lie  on  the  steep  sides  ol  the  Ceil'a  Hills;  they  dot  the  level  eountry  aronnd  Xni’Vii  (inerotta 
and  at  Coloniliia  and  Santa  Ke;  they  are  itris'ii  on  the  white  sanil  of  la)S  lilios  and  in  the  newly 
Itirned  soil  of  the  San  Fedro  traet. 


J 


(1()  THK  PAN  AMKUICAN  UNION. 

tliickiK'ss  (»!'  iourtceu  ?!  l)ills.  Strictly  spcakinj;,  it  was  only  an 
option  In*  held  Tor  a  |)roinisc  the  S2(M»,  tlie  agreement  lor  sale  heing 
inscrila'd  on  a  lialf  sheet  of  note  pa|)er.  toni  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  ('.  M.  dohnson.  That  is  the  name  of  tlie  American  discoverer  of 
the  Isle  of  Pines.  Tlie  story  of  how  lie  “found"  tlie  money  to  cover 
the  lirst  option  and  houj;ht  up  others,  formed  a  company  of  ‘Jh  Amer¬ 
icans  to  turn  the  island  into  a  modern  real  estate  scheme,  aiijilied 
the  iiifrenious  “adjaciMit  islamls"  interprc'tation,  and  iinally  retired 
from  island  affairs  with  a  fortune  sometimes  estimated  at  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  is  one  that  would  provide  many  texts  for  commercial 


t  ‘k  i  4  I.'—  .  V 


N'ATIVE  STYI.E  HOl’SE  OX  TUE  CAI.l.EJOX  UIVEK,  WEST  M’KlXl.EV,  ISLE  OF  FIXES. 

The  American  dwellers  of  the  island  have  crinded  for  themselves  dwelliiiKs  of  native  pine,  u.sually  huilt 
in  hiitittalow  style,  .althoiitth  occasionally  lh(>re  are  exceptions  where  houses  are  huilt  of  brick,  stone, 
and  cement,  hut  except  ins;  iu  the  towns,  the  dwellinps  are  usually  eonstructed  of  wood. 

college  valedictorians.  Interesting;  as  the  career  of  Mr.  Johnson  was 
on  the  island,  yet  he  can  have  little  share  in  the  credit  for  making  it 
the  (larden  Isle.  For  the  present  settlers,  after  years  of  continued 
toil  anil  inlinite  patience  have  converted  the  jiasture  lands  into  some 
of  the  finest  citrus  orchards  to  he  found  in  Cuba.  Theii’s  is  the  credit. 
It  is  hard  to  index  the  island’s  many  charms.  Perhaps  it  finds  its 
greatest  attraction  as  a  refuge  for  the  winter  riven  dweller  in  northern 
climes  in  the  wholesomeness  of  the  climate.  The  winter  climate  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines  is  idetd.  The  air  has  an  indescrihahle  (piality  that  lets 
the  temperaturi'  defy  the  rigitl  markings  of  the  thermometer.  The 
northern  winds  that  play  among  the  pine  trees  are  as  soft  as  the  touch 
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of  buttoillios’  wiii^s,  to  l)oiro\v  a  pliraso  from  tlio  |)<t(‘ts,  and  the  sun- 
sliiiu'  siamis  to  distill  a  ixnfiimo  from  tlu'  rosin  that  truly  swoctcms 
the  hna'zos.  It  has  hoon  said  that  tho  ix'ifoct  is  hovond  doscription. 
This  is  true  of  tho  winter  climat(‘  of  this  island.  The  oidy  criticism 
that  the  most  dillicnlt  to  please  would  dare  olfer  in  complaint  mi^ht 
he  that  it  is  monotonously  <'ood.  The  sheltered  ])osition  of  the  island 
])rotects  it  from  the  north  while  the  southwest  trades  blow  fresh  from 
the  (’aribbean  with  a  steadiness  that  makes  for  such  an  ecpiable 
atmosphere  which  can  not  be  rivaled  in  any  section  of  the  ftlobe. 
This  is  not  hyperbole  but  fact. 

The  two  old  towns  of  iirst  settlement,  Xueva  (Jerona  aiid  Santa  Ke, 
still  hold  much  of  their  Spanish  settinj;  despite  the  invasion  of  the 
hustlinj;  American,  who  indicates  his  |)resence  by  the  typical  country 
store  that  caters  to  the  universal  needs  of  the  colonists,  and  the  busy 
bank.  Xueva  Oerona,  which  is  the  ca|)ital  of  the  island,  has  Ixam 
fortunate  in  havinj;  for  its  mayor  a  native  who  combines  all  the  cour¬ 
tesies  of  his  Spanish  ancestry  with  "ood  business  sense,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  turn  the  current  of  the  islands’  ])resent  proj^ress  to  the 
advanta*j;(‘  of  the  little  town  he  loves  so  well.  The  many  municipal 
improvements  that  have*  been  carried  out  durinj;  his  term  of  oHice 
serve  as  monuments  to  his  industry.  Santa  Fe  rivals  the  sister  town 
in  civic  pride,  and  its  resitlents  are  alert  in  the  matter  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  “pueblo." 

Frankly,  it  would  be  im])ossible  to  take  up  in  detail  the  histoiy  of 
the  wonderful  i)ro<;ress  made  by  all  the  American  sidt lements.  Here 
will  be  be  found  the  virile  virtues  ])ut  in  constant  practice  each  day 
by  a  pc'ople  who  ju-ove  themselves  worthy  descamdants  of  their  pioneer 
ancestors.  Their  capacity  for  hard  work  is  oidy  equaled  by  their 
thrift  and  their  pride  in  their  individual  community.  Tlu'  rival 
claims  of  the  distinct  settlements  i(‘call  the  early  days  of  our  western 
cities,  but  while  each  may  contend  that  the  soil  in  a  i)articular  location 
is  beyond  e.xcellence  more  suited  for  citrus-fiuit  culture  than  any 
other,  yet  are  one  in  loyalty  to  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

The  island  is  entirely  owned  by  these  Americans.  Of  the  1)00, 000 
acres  of  estimated  surface  the  ])art  that  remains  in  other  titles  is  so 
small  as  to  be  ne<;li<tible.  The  present  owners  have  develo])ed  the 
princi])al  industry  of  the  ishmd — citrus-fruit  •trowin*;.  The  price  of 
jjrapefruit  is  the  measure  of  ))rospeiity.  The  soil  and  climate  have 
by  the  experience  of  many  proved  to  be  distinctly  adapted  to  the 
<;rowth  of  the  acid  fruits,  and  while  time  and  money  are  needed  for 
the  full  develo])ment  of  a  lemon  or  ftrape  fruit  jtrove,  yet  results 
justify  the  expenditure.  Xo  similar  scene  can  be  more  im])ressive 
than  the  rows  and  rows  of  trees,  shorn  uj)  under  the  weijjht  of  fruit 
they  bear,  that  stretch  away  from  the  porch  of  a  house  of  some  ])ros- 
p(‘rous  ])lanter.  Such  a  view  must  jtive  keen  pleasure  to  the  one 


l*h4ito^ra|)li>  from  ’  IsU*  of  I.  A.  Wi  ljrht. 

TUK  ISLK  OF  I'INKS. 

On  all  sides  the  niany  small  islamls.  Itie  coral  ns'fs.  the  loni;  inlets,  ami  (hs'p  rivers  afford  an  ideal 
einde  of  smi);  harliors  for  shipping  ami  hoatint;  of  all  kinds.  The  calm  mi’an  at  all  sea.sons  tempts 
the  yiu'htsman  and  n.sherman.  These  waters  are,  in  fact,  iMS'ominc  mneh  fn‘(|uented  hy  di'votcH's 
of  the  reel  and  line,  who  find  all  the  siH)rt  they  s<s>k  in  the  capture  of  many  fi.sh,  from  the  shark  and 
tar|M)n  to  the  ri‘<l  snapjx'r  and  lobster.  Turtles  abouml.  weitthinj;  froiii  ’>(1  to  4(Kl  i)Ounds.  .Sea 
bathinf:  can  U'  indultted  in  every  month  in  the  year. 
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who  has  taken  his  20  acres  of  virj^in  pine  land  and  by  dint  of  the  work 
of  his  own  hands  and  tlie  care  bred  of  constant  tbou<;ht,  turned  them 
into  an  orchard  of  wavinj;  <;reen  and  jjold. 

Many  liave  confused  tlie  nanu*  of  tlie  island,  comiectinj;  it  in  some 
way  with  the  ])inea])ple.  As  alnuidy  stated,  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  many  ])ine  trees  <;rowin<f  there;  yet  it  were  not  inappro])riate 
that  the  title  should  come  from  the  fruit,  for  the  finest  pineapj)les  1 
have  ever  seen  are  <rrown  in  its  valleys.  As  yet  pineapj)le  cultivation 
has  not  been  made  the  business  success  that  it  promises.  A  number 
of  reasons  has  made  it  diflicult  to  market  the  fruit  successfully. 

d'obacco  was  <i;rown  with  jjreat  prolit  on  the  island  in  certain 
s|)ecially  suited  sections  durinj;  the  (’uban  war  of  independence; 
but  tobacco  <;rowin<;  is  almost  an  e.soteric  art  the  secret  of  which  is 
only  known  to  the  “colonistas  "  of  the  Vuelto  Abajo  district  in  C’uba. 

It  mijfbt  be  well  for  the  Pinero  who  finds  his  land  well  fitted  for  the 
raisinjj  of  the  nicotine  weed  to  contract  with  some  of  these  Cubans 
to  start  his  tobacco  field  and  work  with  them  till  he  knows  all  the 
secrets  of  their  system. 

Ii(‘sid(>s  these  special  ajiricultural  |)roducts,  the  island  blooms  with 
all  the  tropical  and  semitroi)ical  vegetables  and  many  of  the  hardy 
tubers  from  tlu*  Tem|)erate  Zone,  so  he  who  seeks  his  winter  home  on 
those  invitinj'  short  s  will  plant  his  kitchen  "ardtm  when  he  sets  his 
nurselinjrs  out. 

Perha])s  the  most  ne<;l(‘cted,  yet  to  the  writer  the  most  potential, 
gifts  with  which  nature  has  endowed  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  the 
thermal  springs.  These  are  beneficial  beyond  the  mere  figures  of 
the  analysis  of  the  curative  ])ro])('rties  they  possess.  Without 
reservation  it  can  be  stated  that,  granting  jn-oper  medical  supervision, 
this  island  coidd  be  made  into  one  of  nature’s  sanatoriums,  a  winter 
health  resort  without  rival.  But  invalids  need  every  care  that  our 
modern  civilization  has  develo})ed — a  we  11- arranged,  u])-to-date 
hotel,  the  Ix'st  of  food,  a  restful  setting,  and  all  the  little  luxuries 
that  make  for  the  comfort  of  the  ailing.  The  man  who  turns  this 
idea  into  a  reality  will  not  only  achieve  great  profit  for  liimself,  but 
he  will  b(‘  a  real  bemdactor  of  those  who  suffer. 

The  ])rof)l(*m  of  the  ])eople  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  that  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  cost  of  freight  and  transshipments  across  Cuba  is  too 
great  a  burden  for  the  island  ])roducer  to  bear.  It  is  about  SUO  sea 
miles  from  Siguanea  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  isle,  to  New  Orleans. 
Siguanea  Bay  offers  a  fair  harbor  ft)r  vessels  not  drawing  more  than 
H)  feet.  If  the  planters  could  induce  some  reliable  fruit  steamship 
line  to  make  their  island  a  stop])ing  point,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  doubled;  or, 
laying  aside  sectional  pride  and  combining  in  a  plan  that  would 
ultimately  work  to  the  benefit  of  all,  the  more  prosperous  owners  of 
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citrus  jjrovc  lands  mijilit  form  a  stcanisliip  comijany  wliich  would 
operate  vessels  between  tli(>  Isle  of  Pines  and  tlu'  most  convenient 
Aimn'ican  mark(‘t.  Such  is  the  j)resent  need. 

Little  has  laam  written  in  this  article  anent  the  land  companies  for 
ohvions  reasems.  Naturally,  these  companies  are  not  run  from 
altruistic  motives,  yet  they  deserve  <;reat  credit  for  the  work  they  have 
done  in  hriiifrinji  orthu’  out  of  chaos  in  the  matter  of  titles  and  honnd- 
aries.  I)esj)it(‘  the  climate  and  the  mineral  sprin<;s,  some  active 
citizens  are  not  in  the  island  entirelv  for  health  recuperation.  Unman 


CITUrs  KUriT  estate  ••  vista  IIEUMOSA"  AT  I, A  CEIRA,  ISI.E  OK  I’lXES. 

Many  variotics  of  fruit,';  can  1)C  iilantcd  on  a  single  plantation,  to  corrcspoiKl  with  the  dilTcrcnt  i«'a- 
.sons  and  the  chaiu-'inf;  demands  of  the  markets.  .\s  an  example  of  this,  one  iplantation  alone 
hoasts  of  two  varieties  of  (traitefruit.  two  of  lemons,  several  of  oranttes,  tiesides  other  fruits. 

nature  is  human  nature  the  world  over,  as  has  been  nmnirked  before, 
and  th(‘  Isle  of  Pines  is  no  exce])tion.  The  Arabs  IniAe  a  motto, 
‘A)nly  a  fool  buys  a  hidden  httrse.’’ 

In  ctmcinsion,  no  better  testimony  as  to  tlu*  fertility  of  the  island 
can  be  "iven  than  that  contained  in  the  followin''  extract  from 
Senate  Document  No.  311: 

.\s  an  example  of  the  wonderftil  varitdy  of  jtrodtict,  a  tinea,  or  farm,  of  les.s  than 
aeret  aettial  etiltivafion  jtrodaces  coffee,  siifrar,  cluK’olate  ((‘(K-oa),  ctK'oiuit.s,  ])lantaiiiH, 
Itananas,  honiatos  (sweet  potatoes),  yucca  (cassava,  fiirnishinj;  laundry  starch), 
malau^oes  (answeriui;  for  potatoes),  rice,  beans,  lettuce,  tobacco,  honey,  fowls,  iiiffs, 
cattle;  also  a  few  ])ineaj)ples  for  honu*  use. 
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'Po  this  list  till'  j^rapi'l'niit,  oranjii',  and  lemon  can  now  he  added. 

Jt  would  seem  that  in  this  colony  of  Americans,  who  have  turned  a 
profith'ss  waste  into  an  island  ‘jarden,  wi'  have  the  answer  to  those 
critics  who  claim  that  the  tropic  Philipjiines  are  valueless  to  tlu' 
])eoph'  of  the  I’nited  States. 

Pini'ro  |)olities  can  not  he  discussed  lu'ri — in  fact,  there  is  little  need 
to  discuss  them — for  those  who  havejione  to  this  land  with  hearts  full 
of  hope,  who  havi'  worked  out  their  own  salvation  amid  unfamiliar 
surronndinjfs,  anion*;  forei<;ners,  who  feel  hitter  injustice  has  heen 
done  them,  yet  have  proved  themselves  desirahle  citizens  hy  their 
works — these  men,  despite  the  political  tanjile,  are  the  real  makers  of 
the  Isle  of  Pines. 


I 


THE  POWER  SITUATION 
ON  THE  WEST  COAST  OF 
SOUTH  AMERICA'  *; 

AFTKII  leiiviii}'  the  Istliinus  at  Panama,  the  first  eity  of  im])or- 
tanee  to  the  south  is  (iuaya([iiil,  Keuador,  some  5)0  miles 
up  tlie  (iuaya(|uil  River  from  the  Pacific  coast.  This  rivei' 
is  ov(‘r  a  mile  wide  at  (luaya(|uil.  and  has  no  power  possi¬ 
bilities,  (»winif  t(»  the  flatness  of  the  country. 

The  railroad  from  Duran,  opposite  (hiayaquil,  to  (^uito,  runs 
through  a  very  flat  country  for  the  first  oo  miles.  At  this  ])oint  the 

River  ('haneho  has,  where 
it  eros.ses  the  railroad,  10 
cuhie  meters  of  water  pei' 
second  at  its  minimum 
stafie,  and  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  the 
develo])ment  of  ])ower  for 
transmission  to  (luayacpiil. 
There  is  1  (),()()()  horsepower 
available,  and  it  can  he 
built  for  $7~)  per  hor.se- 
])ower.  Plans  were  imuh' 
in  IftOS  foi'  Guayafpiil  cap¬ 
italists  for  a  ()(),()()()-volt, 
o,()()0-hor.sepower  hydro¬ 
electric  jnstallation  foi-  the 
])urpose  of  street  railroad, 
lifthtins;,  and  power.  U]) 
to  the  present  the  matter 
is  still  ])endin<;.  Coal  is 
worth  S12  per  ton.  The 
(luayacpiil  stre('t-car  sys¬ 
tem  uses  tnules,  ami  the 
electric  li<rhtin"  company 
uses  steam. 

(jiuayaquil  has  a  ])(»pulation  ol  7o,000  and  has  very  little  manu- 
facturinii;,  hut  with  cheap  ])ower  it  woidd  he  greatly  stimulated  and  is 
much  needed. 


MU.  .\.  I..  KK.N’VOX. 
I’romim'iit  hvdraulic  and  <‘li;i-trical  cnpim-cr. 


'  liy  \.  L.  Kfiiyon. 
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P(“ru  is  the  next  count i  v  south.  It  has  many  small  rivers  on  the 
Pacific  side,  and,  as  it  is  a  rainless  coast,  all  of  the  water  is  em])loyed 
for  irrigation,  so  that  very  little  of  it  n'aches  the  sea  exc(‘])t  during  the 
wet  or  Mood  season  in  the  interior.  Pack  from  the  coast  from  30  to 
oO  miles,  amongst  the  foothills  of  the  Andes,  there  are  many  excellent 
sites  for  ])ower. 

The  ])rinci])al  ])ort  of  Peru  is  (’allao.  This  city,  together  with 
Lima,  the  capital.  S  miles  distant,  and  all  of  the  surrounding  country 
tt»wns  receive  power  and  light  from  two  hydraulic  stations  located  at 
('hosica,  33  miles  from  the  coast.  The  Rivei'  Kimac  at  this  ])oint 
has  at  its  lowest  stage  14  lingers  jier  second.  The  combined  cajiacity 


l'UEr.I.\IIXAKY  WORK  OX  THE  I’OWKK  CAXAI.  AT  CllOSICA,  PEHC. 

'I'wo  hydraulic  stations,  locatccl  at  tills  ixiint.  alioul :«  iiiilcs  from  llio  coast,  supply  tlic  power  and 
littlit  for  Callao,  l.ima,  and  all  the  surroundini;  towns. 


of  the  three  stations  of  the  ITiited  Klectric  ('t>.’s  in  water  power  is 
12. ()()().  There  is  also  a  reserve  steam  station  at  Lima  of  3, ()()()  horse- 
powtM'. 

wSome  7o  miles  of  traction  lines,  the  lighting,  jiuhlic  and  private, 
ami  some  300  motors  for  manufacturing  jnirposes  are  all  operated 
hy  water  jntwer  transmitted  from  (’hosica  at  a  voltage  of  33,000. 

This  water  is  agtiin  u.sed  for  irrigation  ])ur])oses.  There  is  still 
undevelojied  from  .50,000  to  00,000  hor.sepower. 

The  rate  for  power  ])urposes  is  2  cents  p(*r  kilowatt  hour,  or  S.50  per 
horse])ower  year.  This  low  rate  has  greatly  stimulated  manufactur¬ 
ing,  there  being  over  3,000  horsepower  used  during  the  day.  (’oal  is 
worth  S11..50  ])er  ton,  and  fuel  oil  from  the  Peruvian  oil  fields  is  sold 
at  -SI 2.50  per  metric  ton.  The  sujijily  Inis  considerably  increased  of 
late,  and  it  is  now  being  shijijied  to  .lapan  and  Argentina. 


T" 
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Tlu“  |■{mlo^ls  Oiovii  Uiiilroad  i'roni  tlu*  sciihoard  at  ('allao  t(»  the 
mountains,  cliinhinu:  to  1. ).()()()  IVot  in  a  distance'  (d‘  lOo  miles  and 
witli  a  jrradc  of  4t.  ])cr  cent,  uses  ))iinei|)ally  oil  fuel  in  theii-  locomo¬ 
tives.  The  o])('iation  of  this  road  hy  eh'ctricity  has  been  under 

advisenu'nt.  hut,  uj)  to  the  present,  the  trallic  doe's  met  wariiint  the 

aelditieuial  e-a])ital  e'xpe'iidit me',  e'stimateel  at  S;t,()0(),()()(). 

The  larjrest  prealueino  ceepper  mine  in  Semth  Amerie'a  is  at  ('erro  ele 
Pascet,  eene  elay's  trip  freun  Lima.  This  is  eewneel  hy  the  Ilaoerin 

intere'sts  eef  New  ^  eerk  anel  preeeluces  cop|)er  at  S  eents  elelivereel  in 

New  Veerk  and  will  se>e»n  he  able  tee  eleliver  it  lor  nmeh  le.ss.  Ilavinj; 


SECTieex  OF  e  neesie  A  i'e)WEK  e  anal,  PEur. 


their  e>wn  coal  mines  this  fuel  is  useel  for  idl  jeeewer  purpeest's  at  piTsent, 
althem^h  plans  have  be'en  maele  te)  erect  ii  lar<;e  hyelrea'lee  trie'  peewt'r 
station  near  there. 

Several  eether  mining  anel  smeltino  cemipanie's  use  hyelraulie'  jeenver 
in  the  interieer  of  Peru  anel  aleenjr  the  ceiast  at  Trujillo,  Iluachee,  anel 
at  Are(|uij)a.  Over  the  ('eerelerilla,  em  the  Atlantie-  siele,  the  rivers 
are  large  anel  lemg,  but  are  teeee  far  away  freun  a  market  lor  the  sale 
of  peewer  at  pr('.sent. 

(ioing  on  ele»wn  the  cetast  we  come  te»  the  eh'sert  elistrict  with  the 
immense  nitrate  elepeesits  e»f  neu  tiu'rn  ('hile.  Here  is  a  j)erfee'tly  rain- 
le.ss  elistrict,  anel  water  is  breuight  freem  the  meeuntains  at  immense 
cetst  threuigh  ])ipes  freem  100  to  lot)  miles. 

All  fuel  is  hreeught  inte*  the  ceeuntry  anel  is  prine-ijeally  ceeal  anel  e'ruele 
e)il,  altheuigh  a  cemsielerahle  number  eef  kereesene  engine's  are  useel  feer 
|)etwer  pur|)e>se's. 


I 


INTKKUK15AX  CAK  AT  CALLAO,  THE  PKIXCIl'AL  POUT  OF  PEKl*. 

(levolopod.  Both  t lie  Aconcagua  and  the  River  Maipo,  near  Santiago, 
never  liaving  less  than  from  Hi  to  20  enliic  meters  per  second  during 
their  dry  season.  Tliese  rivers  are  both  trihutarv  to  Santiago,  a  city  of 
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400, ()()()  inhabitants.  I’p  to  the  present  all  power  for  inannfaetnrinj; 
purposes  has  l)een  furnished  from  coal,  eostinj;  SS  per  ton. 

Tlie  ('liiJian  Tramway  &  Liiflitinj;  Co.,  (ovned  hy  English  and 
(lerman  interests,  have  just  (inislied  a  hydroeleetric  ])Ower  station  on 
the  liiver  Maipo,  some  12  miles  from  Santiago.  This  lias  a  canal 
.s(»me  S  miles  long,  and  with  a  fall  of  300  feet  about  12,500  horse¬ 
power  will  he  secured. 

Four  steel  pipe  lines  lead  from  the  forehay  direct  to  the  3,000 
kilowatt  units.  Three-phase  current  at  12,000  volts  will  he  gener¬ 
ated  direct  and  conveyed  through  12  underground  cables  to  sub¬ 
stations  at  Santiago,  thus  doing  away  witli  the  use  of  transformers. 
As  the  Maipo,  like  all  mountain  torrential  streams,  carries  large 


CALI.AO  EI.ECTKIC  UAIEWAV  SI  HSTATIOX  AT  LIMA.  I’EIU'. 

([uantities  of  sand  and  gravel,  trouble  may  he  expected  from  this 
canal  silting  up,  due  to  the  low  hydraulic  grade  that  has  been  pro¬ 
vided,  it  being  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

This  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  $2,500,000  or  8200  per  honsepower, 
a  very  high  ligure.  It  will  take  the  place  of  their  ])resent  steam 
plant,  which  has  been  using  .some  00  tons  of  coal  i)er  day. 

Scarcely  any  electric-  power  for  mannfactnring  purposes  is  noAV 
sold,  and  shoe  factories,  llouring  mills,  machine  shops,  and  othc'r 
numerous  manufacturing  (‘stahlishments  all  use  coal,  ('oal  is  miiu'd 
in  the  south  of  ('bile,  hut  carries  a  rather  heavy  jcercentage  of  ash. 
hZnglish  and  Australian  coal  is  largcdy  imported  and  mLxc'd  up  with 
the  native  coal. 
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At  the  port  of  ^’alp!lraiso  the  Tramway  tSc  Li^lit  (’o.  use  steam 
for  all  traction  ami  lijilitinj;.  re(|iiiriiio  some  40  tons  per  day.  A 
hydraulic  station  has  been  built,  some  7  miles  from  Valparaiso,  with 


lll-n.l)lN’(i  A  ril'E  FINE  AT  THE  YANACOTA  COWER  STATION.  I’ERl 


a  head  of  SOO  feet,  usin<;  I’elton  wheels,  hut  throujih  lack  ol  water  it 
has  not  been  in  o|)eration  for  the  past  three  yearn.  It  has  been 
badly  located,  although  the  dam  is  now  being  raised  and  lengthened 
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iuitl  it  is  expcH'toil  that  onouiih  water  can  l)c  inipoundod  to  carry  part 
of  the  load  diiriii'4  the  peak. 

Streef-air  seri'ia. — Tlie  passenifer  rate  is  very  low  on  the  street 
cars  both  at  Valparaiso  and  at  Santiago,  heino  _>  cents  foi-  first  class 
and  1  cent  for  sec(»nd  class.  The  cars  are  of  the  douhle-deck  style 
and  the  to|)  is  n.sed  for  the  second  class.  From  an  American  point 
of  view  the  service  is  slow,  due  to  the  time  htst  in  ascendin*;  and 
de.scendinj:  from  the  upper  part  of  the  car.  In  Santiago  the  cars 

are  |)lentiful  and  run  under 
short  heatlway,  hnt  due  to 
the  above  causes  the  speed 
is  very  slow. 

1*0  )('<  r  for  (to  i'c  r  n  >n  e  n  t 
rail  roods.-  Chile  has  nearly 
2, ()()()  miles  of  steam  rail¬ 
ways  owned  ami  operated 
by  the  State.  The  gauge  is 
o  feet  0  inches  on  the  main 
section.  These  roads  are 
now  operated  at  a  loss,  hut 
as  the  rates  are  very  low 
the  deficit  could  easily  he 
made  up  by  a  slight  increase 
of  rates.  As  the  principal 
cause  comes  from  the  high 
cost  of  fuel  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  locomo¬ 
tives.  the  (lovernment  pro¬ 
poses  to  change  from  coal 
to  electricity,  abundant 
power  being  available 
throughout  thegreater  part 
of  ('bile.  For  the  purposes 
of  arriving  at  a  definite  ])lan  for  the  electrification  of  the  State  roads 
of  Chile,  an  American  syndicate  proposes  to  furnish  to  the  (lov- 
ernment  all  of  the  ])ower  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  first 
section.  In  this  report  it  was  recommendeil  that  the  first  section, 
from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago,  with  a  grade  of  2^  per  cent,  he  first 
shortened  by  building  a  cut-off  from  Limache,  to  Tiltil,  24  miles,  thus 
lessening  the  distance  from  1 1 1  miles  to  80  jniles  and  retlucing  the 
grade  to  14])ercont.  This  line  was  built  many  years  ago  and  was 
badly  located.  The  shorter  line  will  retpnre  a  tunnel  of  nearly  3^  miles, 
hut  does  not  offer  any  j)articular  dilliculty  in  the  construction  and  is 
amply  warranted  by  the  great  saving  in  grade,  time,  and  cost  of  chang¬ 
ing  to  electricity  in  the  future  operation. 


l’KE.SSrKE  TOWER  IN  ACTION. 

This  tower  is  loeateil  on  a  :i.(KK>-foot  pipe  line  at  I.inia,  I’erti. 
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'Plicrcfore,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  (lovernment  the  feasi¬ 
bility  and  economy  of  electric  operation  against  steam,  it  is  proposed 
to  first  cliange  the  second  section,  from  Santiago  to  the  port  of  San 
Antonio,  (iS  miles  long.  This  is  a  new  line  and  has  a  1  i  per  cent  grade, 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  divert  the  heavy  traflic  from  the  first  section 
to  tliis  shorter  route  to  the  capital.  An  excellent  power  site  has  been 
selected  on  the  Kiver  Maipo  for  20,000  horsepower  in  two  stations, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  built  first  of  10,000  horsepower.  A  head  of 
250  feet  can  he  secured.  It  is  proposed  to  transmit  this  power  eventu- 
all}'  to  ^'al])araiso  both  for  the  Government  and  also  for  sale  to  the 
public  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  voltage  to  be  100,000  and  a 
total  distance  of  114  miles,  00,000  volts  to  be  used  at  first  for  the 


STREET  CAR  IX  SANTI  VCO,  CIIIEE. 

'I'Ik'  piissi'iigiT  rate  is  very  low  on  stri'ct  cars  Roth  at  SantiaKO  ami  at  \'alparaiso.  Two  (\‘nts  is  tlic 
fan^  for  first-class  passage,  ami  1  cent  for  second  class  on  the  lop  of  the  (lonhlc-deck  cars.  It  is 
interostinR  to  note  that  at  \'al|>araiso  women  comlticlors  are  the  gi'iieral  rule. 

second  section  and  afterwartls  raised  tt)  the  higher  voltage  when  the 
first  section  is  ready. 

The  matter  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Government,  and  should 
the  plans  be  carried  out  it  will  be  a  great  economic  advantage  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  countiy  by  reason  of  the  cheap  power 
offered. 

At  Jtancagua  the  American  Itefining  &  Smelting  Go.  have  installed 
a  large  hydraulic  power  plant  for  the  operation  of  their  copper  smelter 
and  mines.  The  Itiver  Gachapoal  is  used. 

Some  30  miles  from  Gonception  the  Kiver  Laja  hasatlirectfallof  some 
200  feet  and  offers  tin  excellent  power  site.  The  Government  dry  docks 
and  works  arc  located  at  Talcahuano,  and  this,  together  with  the  city  of 
Gonception,  could  use  large  fpiantities  of  power  if  it  could  be  secured. 

Aside  from  the  three  cities  mentionetl,  the  absence  of  a  market  is 
the  limiting  feature  for  the  employment  of  hytlraulic  power  at  present. 

85!t0  -  Bull.  4—11 - 5 


IDYLLIC  HOMES  AND  i 
LIVES  OF  INDIANS  IN 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  WILDS 

----  --  -  -  ! 

INTERESTING  EXPERIENCES  OF  A  NOTED  GER¬ 
MAN  TRAVELER  AND  AUTHOR. 

IIKX,  somo  years  ajjo,  the  ])res<'nt  writer  ])r()jeete(l  a 

journey  throu<;h  the  interior  of  Venezuela  and  (’oloinlua,  \ 

his  friends.  amon<;  them  several  natives  of  the  two 
eountries  named,  tiied  to  dissuade  him  from  the  under- 
takint;.  After  ])icturin<;  to  him  the  countless  ])iivations  and  danj^ers 
they  were  certain  would  he  incident  to  travelinjj  through  the  <;reat 
wild(‘iness,  which  constitutes  the  laifier  ])art  of  the  Ke])ul)lics  that 
holder  the  Caribbean,  they  declared  it 
would  he  temptin*;  Providence  to  venture 
anion*;  the  ruthless  sava*;es  who  inhabit 
the  forests  and  llanos  watered  by  the  Ori¬ 
noco  and  its  allluents.  So  <;reat.  however.  i 


was  his  desire  to  A'isit  this  little-known  part 
of  the  world  that  he  determined,  in  spite  • 

of  the  tlilliculties  and  dan<;ers  ])redicted.  f- 

to  make  at  least  the  attemjit  to  accomjilish  ^ 

his  lon*;-cherished  i)ur])ose. 

He  has  always  been  "lad  that  he  paid  <> 

no  heed  to  tlu'  lutrrible  forebodings  that  ^ 

were  voluntemi'd  by  well-meanin"  hut  ill-  f 

MARKED  SECTION  SHOWS  advisi'd  ])eo])le.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would 


THiV'invERs'^'  NE'^im  have  deprived  himself  of  one  of  the  most 

delightful  experiences  of  his  life.  For, 
outside  of  ceitain  discomforts  inse^iarably 
connected  with  rou<;hin*;  it  in  the  wild,  the  entire  trip  was  one  (tf  agree¬ 
able  surprises  and  unalloyed  ])leasure.  And,  in  lieu  of  bloodthirsty 
savages  seekin"  to  transfix  him  with  ])oisoned  arrows,  he  found  the 


Indians  all  alon"  his  route  to  be  not  only  harmless,  but  hosjiitable  | 

and  obli*;!!!*;.  Indeed  some  of  the  most  ])leasant  recollections  he  has  t 

of  his  wanderings  in  the  wilds  of  \'enezuela  and  Colombia  is  the  kindlv  I 

treatment  he  invariably  received  at  the  hands  of  the  children  of  the  ' 

forest.  I 


YACrUA  TRAVELED  liY 
DR.  THEODOR  KOCIMJRUN- 
HERi;. 
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Nor  wjis  liis  vx|)(‘ru‘nco  in  other  ])arts  of  the  Coiitiuont  dilferent 
from  tliat  in  the  north.  As  lie  was  about  to  leave  Lima  for  the  Mon- 
.  tana  of  Pern — that  A'ast  woodland  traet  that  lies  to  the  east  of  the 

i  Andes  la*  was  ur<;ed  by  one  who  had  lived  many  years  in  one  of  the 

larger  towns  on  the  Amazon,  to  he  sine  to  jjo  well  armed.  “Tlie 
eountry  thron^h  which  you  will  ])ass  is  infesteil  with  Indians  and  they 
are  all  a  hard  lot.  The  oidy  way  to  he  on  the  safe  sitle  is  to  shoot  as 
soon  as  an  Indian  raises  his  head,  no  matter  where  you  may  see  him.” 

In  s])ite,  however,  of  this  and  similar  wainin^s,  the  writer  started 
across  the  Continent,  alon*;  the  K((uator,  entirely  unarmed,  and  never 
had  lu'  reason  to  r(*"ret  what  to  many  seemed  foolhardy  in  the  extreiiK', 
He  met  many  Indians  evei  vwhere  while  erossin*;  the  Cordilleras,  and 
traversing  the  dense  woods  of  the  Montana,  hut  like  their  brethren 


d'hoto  Ly  hr.  TIummIoi*  Kocli  hriiHlirr^.) 

DH.  CUUNIlKUiJ  AND  HIS  VorTIIFrL  ADMIUKUS. 

The  distinguished  (ieriiiiiii  exi)l()rer  :ui(i  etlmologist  showing  his  young  Indian  friends  some  photo¬ 
graphs. 

farther  north,  they  were  invariably  of  a  kindly  ilisposition  and  ever 
ready  to  do  a  favor,  if  at  all  in  their  power.  They  welcomed  him  to 
their  humble  abodes,  shared  with  him  theii-  meaijei-  fare,  and  did  all 
in  their  jtower  to  imike  him  feel  at  homt'  while  in  their  midst.  Any 
offeririfT  made  them  for  their  services  was  firtitefully  reeeiveil,  es])ecially 
if  it  was  .some  object  of  use  oi-  ornament.  But  tlu'  easiest  tunl  quickest 
way  to  reach  their  hearts  was  to  show  a  kimlne.ss  to  their  children, 
>  especially  those  of  a  tender  a^e.  This  invariably  ])roved  to  be  an 

open  sesame  to  everythinjf  desired. 

The  forefroiiif;  observations  have  been  su<;oested  by  a  remarkable 
work  which  has  rec<*ntly  been  ])ublished  in  Berlin  on  the  Indians 
inhabithi};  the  re<;ion  lietween  the  Kio  Xejjro  and  the  Ya|)ura.  It  is 
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1)V  Dr.  Tji(‘()(l(»r  Ko(  li-(ii  iinlM'r^.  a  distiniiuisluMl  (u'l  iniui  ti  jivcdor  and 
ethnolojrist,  and  (Mititlod  “ Zwci  Jalire  uiitcr  d(‘n  Indiaiun  ii”  (d'wo 
^\'ar.s  Amnuj;  tlu'  Indians).*  It  lias  a])])(‘al»*d  to  ns  in  a  spccial  inanncr. 
not  oidy  on  account  of  tlic  mine  of  infoiination  it  contains  r(\«iai(lin<r 
tlic!  manners  and  customs  <d‘  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  Avliich  th<' 
author  visited  durinir  his  two  yeais’  |)('re<trinations  in  this  comi)ara- 
tively  unknown  ])art  of  the  world:  not  only  on  account  of  its  numei'ous 
and  valuahle  illustrations  reproduced  from  |)hoto<;raphs  which  con¬ 
stitutes  so  valuahle  an  aid  to  the  ii<tht  umhustandinft  of  the  narrative, 
hut  also,  and  chiefly,  hecau.se  the  doctt)r’s  ex])eriences  amon<t  the 
red  men  of  the  restious  visited  were  almost  identical  with  oui-  own  in 
other  ])arts  of  the  eontiiumt. 

So  inteiestiii*:,  imh'ed,  is  the  information  contained  in  the  leally 
notable  work  in  (pu'stion,  and  so  diametrically  o])])osed  is  it  to 
what  has  been  ])ublished  by  certain  recent  writers,  who  have  doin' 
little  more  than  reproduce  vaj^ue  ie])orts  or  caluminous  rumors,  that 
we  feel  that  we  .shall  lu'  rendeiini;  our  readeis  a  distinct  service  as 
w(‘ll  as  ])erformini>:  an  act  of  justice  to  the  much-abu.sed  Indians  of 
the  Hio  Xejjro  n'f^ion,  by  ffivini;  a  brief  resume  of  the  author’s  expeii- 
ences  and  the  n'sults  of  his  noteworthy  journey  as  de.sciilx'd  in  the 
two  admirabh'  volumes  which  have  afforded  us  such  exquisiti* 
])leasure. 

We  have  said  that  the  ie<;ion  exjilored  by  Dr.  Ivoch-driinber"  is 
conqiaratively  unknown.  We  make  this  statement  advisedly,  for. 
as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  it  has  lu'cn  classic  <tround  for  men  of 
scienci'  for  more  than  half  a  century.  As  (‘arly  as  fS.Sl  it  was  visited 
by  the  Austrian  naturalist,  dohann  Xatti'rer.  Sub.seijuently  it  was 
traversed  by  the  Enjilish  scientists,  Richard  S])ruce  and  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  both  of  whom  made  themselves  famous  by  their  col¬ 
lections  and  lesearches  in  this  jiart  of  the  world.  At  a  still  later  date 
other  ex])lorers  and  naturalists  achieved  distinction  here  by  their 
contributions  to  our  kuowled<;e  of  the  fauna  and  lloia  of  tlu*  countiy 
and  by  their  interestin';  rejiorts  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
divers  Indian  tribes  who  are  the  chief  denizens  of  its  (‘xtensive 
woodlands.  Amon"  these  were  the  Italian  traveler,  Stradelli;  the 
Brazilian  botanist,  .loan  Barboza  Rodii^ues;  the  Austrian  savant, 
Richard  Bayer;  and  the  noted  French  ex]>lorer,  Jules  Crevaux. 

We  have  .said  nothin*;  of  the  exjilorers  of  the  U])])er  Rio  X('>;ro  and 
of  that  strange  natural  canal  which  connects  the  basin  of  the  Amazon 
with  that  of  the  Orinoco.  They  have  been  very  numerous  since 
Padre  Romans,  a  S])anish  missionary,  first  effected  its  ])assa<;e  in 
1744,  for  since  that  time  the  frequency  of  intercourse  between  the 
two  basins  throu<;h  the  ('assitpiiare  by  missionaries  and  men  en<;a<;ed 

'  Zw'ci  Jahre  unter  don  Indianern,  von  Dr.  Theodor  Kooh-Grunborp,  vcrlcgt  boi 
Ernst  Wa.'unulh,  Berlin,  1909,  2  volume.^,  large  8vo,  copiously  illustrated. 
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in  coiuiiu'rce  Jind  ('xiiloiation  has  Iummi  so  "ivat  tliat  it,  in  tho  words 
of  1  Innil)ol(lt,  will)  made*  tliis  ])assa.i;o,  oxcite's  no  inoix*  attention 
ainonii;  tin*  well  informed  than  “the  arrival  of  boats  that  deseendeel 
the  Loire  hy  the  canal  of  Orleans  awakens  on  tlu*  hanks  of  the  Seine.'’ 

We  liave  been  tliis  exjilieit  about  tlie  ex])loration  of  this  jiart  of 
South  America  heeaiise  of  tlie  sensational  rejiorts  that  freciucntly, 
even  to-day,  a])])ear  in  some  of  oiir  news])a])ers  and  magazines.  It 
is  only  recently  we  read  of  the  Rio  Negro  being  nnnavigahle  excejit 
hy  canoes,  when  the  fact  is  that  a  steamer  of  the  Amazon  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  e(ini])])ed  with  all  modern  conveniences,  including 
good  commodious  heiths  and  electric  light,  makes  a  monthly  tri]) 


A  c'haractorislie  view  showing  llic  (‘lullcss  (litlicultics  and  the  daily  strain  incurred  in  navitjatinf;  tho 
rapids  of  sonic  of  the  upper  llrazilian  rivers. 


up  this  river  as  far  as  Santa  Izahel,  a  distance  of  425  miles  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Amazon.  During  high  water  small  steamers 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Trinidad,  nearly  150  miles  above  Santa 
Iziihel. 

More  than  this,  we  have  been  assured  b}’  certain  writers,  who 
.should  know  better,  that  in  these  jitirts  the  heat  is  so  intense  that 
one  can  travel  only  at  idght,  that  the  Indians  are  cannibals  who 
greet  the  rash  intruder  into  their  domains  with  showers  of  jioisoned 
arrows,  and  that  until  within  a  decade  ago  or  less  the  country 
inhabited  bv  these  alleged  savages  had  never  been  visited  by  a 
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wliito  man  \vli(»  lived  to  ttdl  tlio  tale  of  his  adventures  or  of  the 
exist(‘nee  of  tribes  so  ijrnorant  and  so  dehasi'd  that  th('\|were  unaware 
of  tlie  existence  of  lire  or  of  the  means  of  ])roduein>r  it. 

How  anyone  eould  make  such  unwarranted  statements  after  all 
that  has  been  written  about  the  eountrv  in  (luestion  by  sueli  travelers 

_  as  Humboldt,  Sehom- 

bur>{k,  and  Miehelenay 
Kojas,  not  to  s])eak  of 
more  recent  ex])lorers, 
issomethinjithat  ])asses 
our  understandinj;.  It 
sliows  either  tliat  tliese 
sensation  monjjers  are 
ipiorant  of  all  that  lias 
been  written  by  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  ex])lorers 
for  nearly  two  centuries 
or  that  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  nefarious  busi¬ 
ness  of  traduein<>;  an  in¬ 
nocent  and  defenseless 
))eo])le. 

These  jireliminary 
considerations  be  in" 
jiremised,  we  are  in  a])o- 
sition  to  a])])reeiate  and 
enjoy  the  meritorious 
jierformanee  of  Koeli- 
Ciriinber",  wlio  lias  "iv- 
en  us  one  of  the  best 
and  truest  accounts  of 
the  children  of  the  for¬ 
est  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  While  breath- 
iii"  all  the  .symjiathy 
for  th(>  red  man  that 
is  found  in  the  noble 
])a<;es  of  ('atlin’s  North 
American  Indians,  it 
exhiliits  evidence  of 
uiKjuestionable  sincerity  and  of  his  comjietence  as  an  ex])lorer  and 
ethnologist,  a  comjietence  tluit  commands  our  umjualilied  admira¬ 
tion  and  coididence. 

It  was  in  Au"ust,  lltO.t,  that  Dr.  Kocli-Griinber"  reached  tlie  little 
town  of  Sao  Kelijijie  on  the  I’jijier  Rio  Xe^ro.  Ushi"  this  jilace  as 


( I'hoto  Di*.  Thfiul <»r  K<mh-t ) 

A  YAUAIIAXA  INI>IAX  IN’  N’AT1\  K  COSTl  MK. 

The  iiosi"  slick  is  usuallv  iimili’ of  hlack  naliiiwood  and  is^alxun  jin 
centimeters  long.  Tlie  arm  liands,  wiiicli  are  made  of  a  filirous 
inner  tiark  of  trees,  are  never  removed. 
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a  l)as(L  lio  proceeded  witliout  delay  to  exjilore  its  western  allliients, 
the  Icana,  the  Uapes,  the  Curicuriary,  and  their  eliief  triliutaries,  and 
to  study  the  manners,  customs,  and  languafies  of  tlu*  divers  Indian 
tribes  that  live  on  or  near  their  banks.  After  s]H*ndin<r  nearly  two 
years  amonj;  these  jieojile,  some  of  whom  never  saw  a  wliite  man 
before,  lie  returned  to  Manaos,  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Ilio  Xe^ro,  bv 
way  of  the  Vapura  and  tlie  Amazon. 

lie  was  well  equijijied  for  his  work,  which  for  him  was  ever  a  labor 
of  love.  He  had  jueviously  accomjianied  Dr.  Hermann  Meyer  dur- 
injj;  his  exploration  of  the  Xinjiu  in  southern  Brazil,  and  had  then 


I, Photo  By  Dr.  TIuuMinr  Koidi-HruiiBerjr.) 

INTKKIOK  OF  A  “MALOKA”  OF  AN  INDIAN  (  IIIKF. 


The  liirce  rwHii  in  the  center  serves  as  a  liall.wlierearc  eelelmiled  tlie  danee  feasts.  On  either  side, 
separated  from  each  otlier  tiy  matting  partitions,  are  tlie  dormitories  of  the  dillerent  families.  On 
the  walls,  .siisiKoided  from  hoards,  hang  the  hotischold  titensils.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  hang¬ 
ing  from  the  eeiling,  is  the  “Tipiti,”  an  implement  used  to  extract  the  jioisonotis  juice  from  the 
mandioca  root,  .\fter  treatment,  the  inandnKa  is  used  for  bread  making. 

learned  to  admire  the  miiny  noble  qualities  of  the  uns])oiled  tlenizens 
of  the  jungle. 

Outside  of  a  youn^  Jirazilian,  of  (lerman  ilescent,  his  sole  com¬ 
panions  durin<r  his  lon<?  wanderin"s  amon<;  iminy  tribes — some  of 
whom,  he  litid  been  warned,  were  antropofajjos  (cannibals) — were 
Indians  whom  he  emjiloyed  as  jiorters  and  boatmen.  And  the.se 
were  in  most  insttuices  what  tire  known  as  inditis  bravos  (wilil 
Indians)  who  had  little  or  no  eontaet  with  civiliztition.  But  st) 
conqiletely  did  he  from  the  first  win  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
these  simple,  kindly  jx'ople,  that  they  tit  once  treated  him  as  one  of 
their  own  and  made  him  feel  at  home  wherever  he  went. 
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And  SO  consi(l(M-att‘  iiiul  just  was  lie  in  all  his  dealinjis  with  them 
that  his  rejnitation  jneceded  him  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Everywhere  he 
was  known  and  welcomed  as  “the  friend  of  the  Indians”  and  any 
service  they  couhl  jierform  for  him  was  freely  <;iven.  He  lived  in 
their  malokas  (coniimmal  homes),  shared  in  their  rejiasts  and  festivi¬ 
ties,  to(»k  ])art  in  their  dances  and  their  huntin*;  ex]H*ditions,  was  a 
witness  <)f  their  strangle  marriafie  ainl  burial  ceremonies,  and  romjied 
with  their  children,  helped  to  entertain  their  friends  and  <;nests.  lie 
had  every  o])])ortunitv  of  familiarizin';  himself  with  the  jieculiar  man¬ 
ners,  customs,  traditions,  and  sujierstitions  of  his  hosts,  for  they  were 
ever  willin';  to  iinjiart  to  him  all  the  information  in  their  power  and 
assist  him  in  his  ethnof;ra))hic  researches  in  every  way  jiossible. 

Besides  treatin';  them  with  justice  and  kindness,  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  accept  any  service,  however  slight,  without  making  some 
compensation  for  it.  The  remuneration  oil'ered  might  be  trilling, 
but  tbe  elfect  was  magical.  They  were  all — men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren — at  his  beck  and  call  every  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

Xor  did  they  count  the  hours  of  labor  he  recpiired  of  them.  If  it 
was  necessary  for  his  boatmen  to  labor  IS  hours  a  da}',  their  service 
was  as  freely  given  as  if  it  were  10  or  12.  At  times,  es])ecially  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  numerous  rapids  of  the  various  rivers,  or  while  carrying  the 
canoes  arouml  them,  their  work  was  arduous  in  the  extreme,  if  not 
positively  dangerous.  But  they  never  wavered  in  their  devotion 
to  him  or  comjdained  of  the  tasks  they  were  called  ujion  to  perform. 
For  they  knew  that,  when  they  reached  the  end  of  their  journey,  they 
would  be  liberally  rewarded  and  that  their  wives  and  children  would 
be  made  bappy  by  the  possession  of  some  of  the  trinkets  or  gewgaws 
of  which  he  was  always  provided  with  an  abundant  store. 

Tbe  authoi-’s  chief  object  in  visiting  the  Indians  of  this  region, 
aside  from  studying  their  languages,  traditions,  manners,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  was  to  make  ethnographic  collections  among  the  various  tribes. 
In  this  he  was  eminently  successful.  The  process  of  securing  the 
objects  he  coveted  was  always  one  of  barter.  Xo  money  was  used, 
for  gold  and  silver  had  no  value  to  the  people  visited,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  could  be  hammered  into  objects  of  personal  adornment. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  a  village  or  a  maloka  he  made  known  the 
objects  which  he  desired  to  secure,  and  opening  his  boxes  of  wares  he 
gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  what  they  should  like 
to  have  in  i-eturn  for  articles  desired  of  them.  The  women  usually 
wanted  needles,  small  mirroi’s,  glass  beads,  or  calico,  while  the  men 
selected  knives,  fishhooks,  and,  in  rare  cases,  for  something  particu¬ 
larly  valuable,  they  demanded  in  exchange  a  rifle  with  a  supply  of 
ammunition. 

After  a  great  deal  of  parleying,  an  agreement  was  reached  and  both 
parties  were  satisfied  with  their  bargains.  The  author  never  tried  to 
cheat  the  natives  or  foire  them  to  take  what  they  did  not  wish.  The 
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consequence  was  that  his  reputation  for  fairness  precedetl  him.  and 
the  Indians  knowiii"  what  he  was  in  quest  of  were  prepared  for  him  on 
liis  arrival  from  one  ])lace  to  another.  lie  then  realized  the  truth  of 
a  statement  made  by  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace,  his  ])redecessor  in  tliese 
parts  a  half  century  previously,  that  ‘‘A  pound’s  wortli  of  fishhooks 
and  5  jiounds  laid  out  in  salt,  beads,  and  calico  will  pay  all  expenses 
for  six  montlis.” 

Of  the  Indians  of  t’ururii  (cuara)  the  author  declares  that  they  did 
everythin"  to  make  his  sojourn  amon"  them  comfort  aide  and  pleas- 


by  l>r.  ThfiKior  KtK'h-tJninlK'nf*) 

A  “MALOKA”  INDIAN  FAMILY  HOUSE  ON  THE  RIVER  CAIARV-UI'ES. 

These  dwellings  of  the  Itrazilian  Indians  are  made  large  enough  to  aceomniodate  all  the  members  of 
a  tribe,  frt>quently  numbering  100  people.  They  are  built  near  the  source  of  a  tributary  to  some 
fairly  large  river."  The  leaves  of  the  I'upunka  palm  furnish  material  for  the  roofs,  wliieh  slope 
almost  to  the  earth. 

ant.  ‘‘For  a  few  glass  beads  and  fishhooks  they  kept  us  liberally  suj)- 
plied  with  meat  and  drink.  Fowl  of  European  origin  they  provided 
us  with  in  abundance.  They  themselves  eat  neither  chickens  nor 
<'ggs.” 

The  account  that  Dr.  Koch-Griinberg  gives  of  the  homes  and  home 
life  of  the  Indians  of  the  interior  is  the  best  we  have  yet  read,  and  is 
quite  different  from  the  erroneous  reports  circulated  by  those  who 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
children  of  the  forest. 
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Tlieir  malokas  or  coniinunal  liouses  are  (|uito  diiFcrent  from  the 
tepee><  or  wi<:wams  of  (tur  Xortli  American  Intlians.  They  arc  also, 
as  a  rule,  mucli  larjrer  and  more  substantially  constructed.  Some  of 
them  are  nearly  100  feet  lonj:  hy  40  or  50  wide  and  25  or  30  hi<;h. 
The  accompanyinjr  views  <:ive  a  <;ood  idea  of  the  external  and  internal 
a])pearance  (tf  a  maloka  as  well  as  the  usual  framework  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  ordinarily  thatched  with  the  fan-shaped  leaves  of  the 
('aranA  palm,  and  is  cpiite  rain-proof.  A  remarkable  feature  about 
the  huildinj:  is  that  no  nails  are  used  in  its  construction  and  yet  it  is 


(Thiito  hy  Ih'.  Th«‘iHlor  Korh-iii'mihpi'i;.) 

HOCK  INCISION*  MADK  UV  INDIANS. 

Curious  incisions  are  often  foiiml  on  llie  rm'ks  along  the  banks  of  the 
Urazilian  rivers.  The  Imlians  who  are  unable  to  aicount  for  tliein, 
have  a  strange  su|X'rslition  that  tliey  were  inaile  by  (lemons. 

stroiif;  enou<rh  to  withsttind  the  slronjiest  temjiests  of  the  Tropics. 
Tdana  vines  take  the  jilace  ttf  miils  and  holts;  tind  jiosts,  beams,  and 
rafters  are  .so  thoroujrhly  hound  together  that  the  building  is  as  safe 
as  it  is  durable. 

These  communal  houses,  lar  from  being  abodes  of  hlth,  as  usually 
suppo.sed,  are  models  of  cleanline.ss.  They  are  carefully  swept  every 
day  and  are,  as  the  author  exjiresses  it,  peinlich  sauber  (jiainfully 
clean;. 
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Tlie  inalokas  arc  >renerally  built  on  elevated  ffround,  so  that  they 
may  always  he  above  inundations  durin*;  the  rainy  season  and  near 
a  stream  of  jmre  water.  In  front  of  them  is  a  clear,  open  space,  and 
near  by  are  clumps  of  ])lantain  and  banana  plants  and  ])U])una  palms, 
while  in  the  immediate  nei<rhhorhood  are  plantations  of  mandioca 
and  fields  of  maize.  These  afford  them  all  the  food  they  need.  But 
he.sides  these  sources  of  food  supj)!}’,  they  can  usually  find  an  aliun- 
dance  of  fish  in  the  rivers  and  a  choice  variety  of  ‘jjame  in  the  forest. 
The  mother  looks  after  the  mandioca,  which  is  the  Indian’s  staff  of 
life  in  the  equatorial  rejiions  of  America,  while  the  father  procures  the 
"ame  and  the  fish. 

"Life  in  one  of  these  lar>:e  commercial  lodires,’’  we  are  informed, 
"is,  on  ordinary  days,  of  id3dlic  rejiularitj*.”  Lonj;  before  daybreak 
its  inmates  are  awake  and,  from  hammock  to  hammock,  carry  on  an 
animated  conversation  in  a  loud  voice.  This  was  often  to  mj-  dis- 
<;ust,  especialh’  when  I  had  worked  to  a  late  hour  the  nijjht  before, 
for,  with  all  their  chatter,  further  sleep  was  impossihle.  At  earh' 
dawn,  about  5  o'clock,  all  take  a  bath  in  the  adjoinin*'  river.  Soon 
thereafter  the  women  call  to  the  first  breakfast.  Each  one  ])uts  in  a 
lar<ie  earthenware  vessel  the  remnants,  warmed  over,  of  the  ])recedin<; 
<lav  s  meal.  This  consists  of  boiled  fish,  stron<rly  seasoned  with 
pej)]>er,  or  j;ame,  toj^ether  with  a  shallow  basket  of  mandioca  cakes, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  house.  The  men  now  leave  their  ham¬ 
mocks,  in  which  the\^  ensconced  themselves  after  their  bath,  and 
sipiat  in  a  circle  an)und  the  a])])etizinf'  repast  pi’ejnired  for  them. 
After  eatinjr,  each  one  washes  his  mouth  and  hands  in  ])reparation  for 
the  dessert.  Larije  calahashes,  tilled  with  refreshin*;  and  nourishinj; 
mandioca  brotli,  arc  then  ])asse(.l  arouiul.  The  women,  so  custom 
requires,  eat  after  the  men.  Then  all  betake  themselves  to  their 
daily  occupation — the  men  to  hunting;  and  tishinjj,  the  women  to  tlieir 
plantations,  and  jieaceful  stillness  reipis  throu<;hout  tlie  entire  village. 
Only  a  few  old  women  remain  behind  and  swinj;  themselves  idly  in 
their  hammocks.  From  time  to  time  there  come  from  the  river  hard 
by  the  muflled  voices  of  chihlren  who  are  splashin<r  around  in  it,  or 
from  tlie  toj)  of  an  adjacent  tree  is  heard  the  shrill  ciy  of  a  tame 
parrot. 

When  the  sun  a]q)roachos  the  zenith,  or  the  heat  becomes  too  in¬ 
tense,  the  women  i-eturn  leisurelv  homeward,  cariwin<j:  a  lar<xe  basket¬ 
ful  of  mandioca  roots,  which  is  attached  to  a  band  that  jiasses  over 
the  forehead  and  shoulders.  The  smallest  child,  which  still  requires 
a  mother’s  care,  is  carried  astride  on  the  hip  or  reposes  in  a  broad 
sling  of  red  bast  on  the  bosom  of  the  mother,  who  shields  the  dear 
little  head  from  the  broiling  sun  In’  a  small  sieve  or  a  banana  leaf. 

"Immediately  after  reaching  home  the  diligent  housewives  prepare 
to  (!Ook  the  provisions  the}'  have  brought  with  them.  Soon  thereafter 


liy  l»r.  TIhmkIui*  K<M’h-liriinlK*rjf.) 

AN  INDIAN  DOTTKU  AT  WORK. 

The  art  of  pottery  iiiakiii);  has  reiu'hej  a  lilgh  stajte  of  advancement 
ainony  the  Italians  of  northern  lirazil.  It  is  practiced  l)y  the  women 
only,  who  use  a  special  kind  of  hlueish  clay  mixed  with  the  Imrnt 
bark  of  the  caraifi  tree.  They  roll  the  clay  on  a  larne  wooden  l)oard 
into  pads,  which  are  laid  one  upon  the  other,  and  then  shaped  to  the 
desired  fonn.  With  a  sliarp  stone  the  si<les  are  smoothed  ami  the 
pots  then  l)aked.  The  paintinK  and  deeoratinc  of  these  utensils  often 
shows  great  skill  and  artistic  taste. 

gossip.  Soon  after  sunset  the  entire  coinnumity  betakes  itself  to 
their  resting  place  for  the  night.” 

Several  families  commonly  occup}'  one  of  these  malokas.  In  some 
of  the  larger  ones  there  are  at  times  as  many  as  a  hundred  souls.  The 
building  is  then  partitioned  off.  and  each  family  has  its  own  furniture 
and  hearthstead.  The  larger  hall  in  the  center  of  the  eililice  is  used 
for  a  general  reception  room,  for  dances,  and  for  the  entertainment 
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the  men  return  with  the  catch  that  has  been  yielded  them  by  the  fish- 
rich  waters.  The  fish  are  cooked  by  the  women  with  much  iiepper 
for  the  evening  meal,  which  takes  place  about  G  o’clock.  The  scenes 
of  the  morning  are  repeated.  Then  the  party,  for  a  short  while, 
takes  a  smoke  and  details  the  experiences  of  the  chase  and  otlier  light 
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ol'  friciuls  and  visitors.  Tlie  chief  or  head  of  this  patriarchal  coin- 
inunity  lives,  with  his  family,  in  an  apartment  at  one  end  of  the 
maloka.  Kvervtliing  is  under  his  direction,  and  nothing  of  impor¬ 
tance  is  undertaken  without  his  consent  and  advice. 

Xotwithstanding  the  large  nnmher  of  people  living  under  the  same 
roof,  there  is  the  greatest  jieace  and  harmony.  “1  have  lived  for 
months  at  a  tinu'.”  declares  our  author,  ‘‘in  one  of  these  malokas  and 
never  have  1,  under  normal  conditions,  witnessed  any  disputes  or 
(piarrels.’’ 

It  is,  however,  the  nu*ral  conditions  of  the  occupants  of  these  com¬ 
munal  lodges  tliat  imjiressed  him  most  deeidy.  “These  naked 


(I’lioto  liy  Hr.  TlHMulor 

FAKE  KEN. V  WOMAN  WEAVING  A  HAMMOCK. 

For  this  work  a  vitv  i)rimitiv(‘  loom  is  usoil  ami  tlie  weaving'  malorial  consists  of  fiixT  of  various  species 
of  tlie  i>alm  tree.  The  litiislied  ]iro(ltict  is  of  far  fjrtatir  dtiraliilily  tliati  that  woven  from  cottoti. 

Indians,”  he  asserts,  “are  as  decorous  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  he. 
Their  morality  is  on  a  high  ])lane.  although  seA'eral  families  live 
together  in  the  same  room.”  Conscious  ohscenity  does  not  exist,  nor 
is  tliere  anything  which  an  Indian  woman  more  abhors  than  obscenity 
in  words  and  actions.  Xotwithstanding  the  Aery  scanty  apparel  of 
the  women,  J  never  observed  tuiy  act  of  impropriety  on  their  part. 
EA'en  those  who  were  entirely  deAoid  of  clothing  comported  them¬ 
selves  so  decently  that  one  quite  forgot  their  nude  condition. 
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*■  Never  once  have  I  remarked  even  the  shadow  of  indeeent  behavior 
on  tlie  part  of  married  people  in  their  relations  toward  one  another, 
nor  have  1.  under  normal  eoiulitions.  ever  been  a  witness  of  those 
unseeml}'  cpiarrels  and  disj'ustin}'  seenes  which  in  certain  circles  are, 
unfortunately,  in  our  ‘civilized’  Europe  so  often  the  order  of  tlie  day.” 
Husband  and  wife  are  attached  to  each  other  and  it  is  rarely  that 
eitlier  one  is  unfaithful. 

“The  woman  plays  an  important  idle  as  the  wife  and  counselor  of 
her  luisband.  but  her  inlluence  is  greatly  augmented  when  she  becomes 
a  mother.  She  then  enters  upon  her  proper  life  work,  for  the  care  and 
bringing  up  of  the  children  are  committed  entirely  to  her  unfailing 
love  and  devotion. 

“From  the  moment  of  liirth  until  it  is  able  to  walk  one  rarel}’  sees 
the  child  without  the  mother.  The  two  are  practically  insejiarable. 
The  ‘baby’  here  is  ever  the  object  of  tlie  same  tender  alVection  as  with 
us,  and  the  older  children,  too,  are  never  without  their  mother’s 
s|>ecial  solicitude.  1  have  seen  a  mother  playing  with  and  entertain¬ 
ing  them  for  hours  at  a  time. 

“Nor  will  she  ever  permit  anyone  to  treat  them  harshly  or  unkindly. 
On  one  o(*casion  the  author  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  reprove  rather 
sharply  a  little  boy  that  was  playing  at  his  feet  for  something  he  had 
done,  when  the  mother,  who  was  near  by,  read  him  a  deserved  curtain 
lecture  for  scolding  a  child  that  was  not  old  enough  to  know  what  it 
was  doing. 

“The  tender  love  that  the  mother  has  for  her  child  shows  itself  in 
the  way  in  which  she  decks  it  out  with  every  {lossible  ornament.  The 
most  beautiful  necklaces,  made  from  the  teeth  of  animals,  the  seeds  of 
plants,  and  laboriously  bored  stone  beads,  are  for  the  smaller  children. 
And  in  no  way  can  one  sooner  make  friends  of  the  parents,  es]K‘cially 
of  the  mother,  than  by  presenting  the  child  with  some  beads,  which 
are  immediately  threaded  and  placed  around  the  little  one’s  neck,  to 
the  applause  and  delight  of  the  entire  family. 

“The  Indian  w«unan  is  far  from  being  the  stu])id  beast  of  burden 
])ictured  for  ns  by  su])erlicial  observers.  While  the  husband  devotes 
his  attcmtion  to  the  commonweal,  the  wife  .s])ends  her  time  within 
the  limits  of  the  family  circle.  But  along  with  the  chi<‘f  duties  of  the 
family  she  also  assumes  the  chief  rights.  Her  life  is  indeed  one  of 
toil  and  fatigue,  but  she  thereby  expands  her  faculties  and  brings 
her  true  nature  to  its  full  development.  Her  great  intelligence  is 
ph>  asantly  united  with  genuine  kindness,  which  is  shown  not  oidy  to 
the  members  of  her  family  and  tribe,  but  also  to  strangers  who  have 
won  her  coididence.  We  were  treated  by  the  women  as  members 
of  the  tribe.  They  never  allowed  us  to  run  short  of  food  and  drink 
and  were  most  thoughtful  regarding  whatever  conduced  to  our  well¬ 
being.” 
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Of  tlio  wife  «>f  a  certain  Indian  cliief  and  lier  little  daughter  he  fiives 
us  the  followinj;  ])retty  picture: 

“Tlu*  cluef’s  wife  was  a  mother  to  me  and  the  tender  care  she  took 


of  me  was  a  source  of  ^reat  joy.  It  was  not  dillicult  for  me  to  address 
the  flood  old  soul  as  ‘my  mother.’  es])ecially  when  1  discovered  what 
])leasure  this  e])ithet  fjave  her  and  hers,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
equally  well  ])leased  when  she  called  me  ‘my  son.’  Every  morninf;, 
as  soon  as  1  awoke  in  my 
hammock,  she  sent  her  little 
daufiliter  to  me  with  a  cala¬ 
bash  of  fresh  water  with 
which  to  wash  my  mouth 
and  cleanse  my  teeth,  be¬ 
sides  many  titbits  and  re- 
freshiiif;  beveraf^es.  When 
I  took  ni}’  dej)arture  ‘my 
mother’  and  ‘my  little  sis¬ 
ter’  were  missiiifi.  They  had 
before  daybreak  ffone  to  the 
])lantation  in  order  not  to 
be  ])resent  at  the  jiainful 
hour  of  partiiifr.” 

What,  howevei-,  excited 
the  author’s  fireatest  aston¬ 
ishment  was  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  honesty.  The  Ehr- 
lichkeit.  he  tells  us,  “war 
verllufl’end.’’  “  1  could  have 
left  all  my  trunks  remain 
open  and  they  would  have 
taken  nothiiifi:.  Even  ])ieces 
of  jirinted  ])a])er  which  1 
had  thrown  away  and  bits 
of  stearin  that  had  dro])])ed 
from  my  candle  they  al¬ 
ways  carefully  jilaced  on  my 
camp  stool. 

“Never  was  the  least 
thiiifi:  stolen  from  us,  al- 
thouf!:h  nn' chests  were  occa¬ 
sionally  left  o])en.  When  we  went  to  the  u])])er  C’aiary  the  Greater 
])art  of  our  belouffiufis  were  left  in  Nomocoliba.  The  Tuschuaua, 
the  olde.st  man  of  the  jilace,  had,  before'our  eyes,  a  jilatform  made 
on  which  were  ])iled  our  chests  and  bundles.  When  we  returned,  a 
month  later,  we  found  our  thinfis  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
«lust.  Nobody  had  touched  anythin*;,  althou<;h  everybody  knew 
what  valuables — beads,  axes,  and  knives — were  stored  there.’’ 


tlMioto  hy  l»r.  TIumkIof  Koch-tJrmilKTjc.) 

AN  INDIAN  (  IIII.I)  IN  ITS  llANCINO  CHAIK. 

This  convenient  little  eliair  is  made  of  llexiitle  wood  and 
fastened  to  tlie  eeilinj;  of  a  room.  The  women  of  the 
KoWua  Itidians  are  iinal>le  to  carry  tlieir  youiiK  about 
when  en(;aKe<l  in  tlieir  daily  domestic  duties,  so  they 
pliK'c  the  child  in  the  chair,  ihus  givin;;  it  freedom  to  sit 
or  run  about  as  it  pleases. 
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« IMioto  li\'  IM*.  Th*'o<tur 


TI  YUK  V  INDIAN  IN  DANCINd  CUSTLMK. 

Frasis  with  ilaiiccs  coiisliliitc  tlic  chii'f  jilcastires  of  llic  Bra¬ 
zilian  Iniliaiis.  Thoy  are  p'licrally  of  a  rolittious  nature 
ami  are  hehl  loeelel)rale.suelievetits  as  the  birth  of  a  ehilif, 
tile  rifMtiftij;  of  fruits,  etc.  At  ttiese  feasts  the  ifaneers 
wear  ornaitieiits  of  rare  feat  tiers  w  lifeli  are  hiclily  prized. 


S])('fikiii<r  ^'DiK'nilly,  the 
iiiitlfof  not  iiesitute  to 
(lecliire,  ‘‘Tlie  ])fo])eity  of 
.iiiothef  is  strictly  rt'sjfected. 
Xever  will  an  Indian  sell 
the  smallest  thinir,  while  in 
his  kee])in<;.  wliiclt  belongs 
to  iinotlier  without  the 
owner’s  knowledjre  iind  con¬ 
sent,  and  never  will  he  ac- 
(•e])t  jiayinent  for  another.” 

It  has  been  stiittul  thiit 
thievery  is  unknown  anionir 
the  Indians  of  whom  we 
are  .s])eakin<r.  Tlie  author 
notes  an  excejition.  lie  was 
a  man  who  had  lived  for 
sometime  anion<;  the  wliites 
iind  who  liad  become  so  civ¬ 
ilized  that  he  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  steal. 

]{e<;ardin<i  the  cannibals, 
affuinst  whom  he  had  been 
warned  wlien  he  was  in 
Mfinaos,  he  assures  us  tlnit 
■‘the}’^  were  all  iis  Ifarmless 
find  "00(1  natured  as  all 
the  other  wild  Indiiins  with 
whom  lie  came  in  contiict.” 

llavin"]iiul  such  delight¬ 
ful  ex])eriences  amoii"  these 
sim])le,kind  hearted  peojde, 
we  can  well  understand  tlnit 
when  the  day  of  ])iirtin" 
came  the  author  found  it 
dillicult  to  tear  himself  away 
from  those  at  whose  hands 
he  had  for  nciirly  two  years 
fvceived  such  unvaryin" 
kindiK'ss,  and  who  hiid  con¬ 
tributed  so  materially  to 
the  success  of  his  really  n<»te- 
worthy  expedition. 

“The  ])eo])le,”  he  tells 
us,  “came  from  all  the  sur- 
roundin"  malokas  to  bid 
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us  fiuvwoll.  Ill  tlu'  village  jilaza,  hofoii*  tlu*  asseiiihlcd  tliion*;,  the 
cliiof  jirouonncod  a  loiij;  ouloiiy  on  tlie  de])artni*i  jiuost,  tliat  closed 
with  tlu*  ])ious  missionary  words  of  farewell,  ‘yasil  tupjina  irumo’  (<;o 
with  (lod).  All  accomjiaiiied  us  to  the  landiii*;  ])lace.  The  women 
once  more  held  out  to  me  their  children.  Patch  one  wislied  to  clasj) 
my  hand.  Rarely  have  1  known  so  tryin*;  a  separation.” 

In  the  vorwort  to  his  cliarmino  work,  after  tenderin<r  Ids  acknowl- 
edjiments  to  those  in  Eurojie  who  liad  enabled  him  to  undertake  the 
journey,  of  which  he  has  •liven  us  so  <rraphic  an  account.  Dr.  Koch- 
(irunl)er<;  concludes  as  follows: 

‘‘Before  all,  my  thanks  aii*  due  to  the  natives  of  the  country,  the 
Indians.  Far  away  from  any  Eurojiean  settlement,  accomjianied 
only  hv  my  servant,  1  traveled  ainonj;  these  nude  ])eo])le  in  ])erfect 
security.  I  entered  their  villajies  unarmed,  even  when  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  never  before  seen  a  white  man.  Never  did  it  enter  my 
thouj'hts  that  they  would  meet  me  in  a  hostile  sjiirit,  and  my  trust 
was  rewarded  by  trust.  Their  alfection  and  loyalty  jirotected  me  in 
many  dan<;ers  and  tided  me  throujih  many  jiloomy  hours  that  are 
ever  incident  to  such  a  journey. 

‘‘The  lilu'ity-lo villi'  Indian  at  lirst  natmally  distrusts  the  white 
man,  and  not  without  reason,  for  in  many  cases  it  is  with  adventuiers, 
the  rilfralf  of  other  lands,  the  outcast  of  humanity,  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  So  wis  it  at  the  time  of  the  coiupiest,  so,  alas,  is  it 
still  in  many  ])arts  of  South  America.  But  if  the  Indian,  after  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  white  man,  discovers  that  he  wishes  him  well,  his 
distrust  vanishes  at  once,  and  his  true  loA'ahle  nature  conies  to  the 
fore,  lie  shows  himself,  as,  under  normal  circumstances,  he  is  in 
reality,  a  harmless  child  of  nature,  and,  as  a  rule,  reijuites  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  white  man  with  the  fullest  confidence. 

“Hence  conies  it  that  the  un])rejudiced  traveler,  who  does  not  look 
U])on  the  Indian  as  an  object  to  he  exploited  for  his  own  sellish  ends, 
hut  who  retjards  him  as  a  man.  is  sure  to  find  him  a  man.  and  a  man, 
too,  of  pronounced  individuality.  Never  should  we  forjict  that  aside 
from  their  various  culture  stajies  all  men  are  animated  by  the  same 
s])irit,  even  thoutih.  under  the  inlluence  of  modern  civilization,  it  is 
often  didicult  to  und(*rstand  the  native  mental  jirocess  of  the  children 
of  nature. 

Mciisclion  siiul  die  Moiisclienkiiuler 

AlU'r  Zeiten,  idler  Zoneii. 

(11)  .'iie  unter  Birkc'tiUuselieii. 

Ol)  sie  unter  Palinen  woliiien.  ' 

W(“  Jii'c  well  aware  that  the  account  Dr.  Koch-tlrunhere:  cives  of 
the  co|)])cr-coloi'ed  denizens  of  the  South  American  forests  is  wholly 
dilfen'iit  from  that  of  most  writers.  But  he  is  not  alone  in  his  favor- 
al)l(‘  estimate  of  them.  Those*  who  know  th(*m  best,  who  have  s])ent 

‘  The  children  dI'  all  ai:es  and  all  climes  are  men,  whether  they  live  under  l)irch 
trees  or  nmler  |)altn.';. 

-  Htill  1  II - (i 
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the  lonjjest  time  amoiiif  them  ami  have  had  an  o])])oi  timity  of  studying 
them  at  close  range,  will  lind  our  author’s  descii])tions  and  judgments 
correct  as  well  as  s\*m|>athetic. 

But  divergent  as  his  ex])eriences  are  from  tlurse  of  tlu'  majority  of 
travelers,  they  are  nevertheless  (juite  in  harmony  with  those  we 
should  ex])ect  from  oiu'  who  was  willing  to  ti(*at  tlu*  Indian  as  a  human 
being  and  not  as  a  ])ariah  or  as  a  soulless  hrute.  They  aie  tlu*  same 
as  those  of  the  ])resent  writer  in  the  llanos  and  montanas  of  ('olomhia 
and  Peru;  the  same  as  those  related  by  Dr.  von  den  Stein  in  his 
elaborate  work.  Untei’  den  Xatnr  Volkern  Zentral  Brasiliens,  who 
declares  that  “the  idyllic  days  s])ent  among  the  Bakiri  Indians  of 


By  l>r.  .) 

DK.  GKUNIiEUG'S  FLOTILLA  HOMKWAHl)  HOUND. 


These  Imliaii-niade  canoes  resemble  a  dUKOUt.  They  are  reenforced  with  wooden  planks  nailed  up 
the  sides  to  Rive  it  more  stability.  In  tlie  back  of  the  itoat  a  latticework  of  wood  anci  palm  bast  itro- 
tects  the  traveler  and  his  l>iipRaRe. 

soutbern  Brazil  were  the  hai)])iest  of  my  life,”  the  same  that  Dr. 
Mozans  narrates  in  his  two  recent  volumes.  Up  the  Orinoco  and  Down 
the  Magdalena.and  Along  the  Andes  and  Down  the  Amazon;  the  same 
as  any  travek'r  will  haAv*  who  will  go  among  the  Indians  in  ji  tnu* 
Christian  s])irit.  and  as  a  ])ractical  believer  in  the  fatherhood  of  Goil 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

How  often  have  w(‘.  in  reading  Dr.  Koch-Griinberg’s  tlelightful 
])ag(*s,  longetl  for  tlu*  tlay — as  we  frequentlv  longt'd  for  it  when  w<* 
were  the  guest  of  tlu*  red  man  in  e(|iiatorial  wilds — when  ])oet  and 
romancist  will  avail  themselves  of  the  s])lendid  material  that,  in  the 
virgin  forests  of  the  E(|uator,  has  so  long  been  awaiting  tlu*  advent  of 
the  tnu*  lit(*rary  craftsman.  Ih*  will  lind  hen*  many  Atalas,  main' 
Iliawathas  ami  Miniu*hahas,  who  refpiire  but  the  kindly  ollices  of  a 
Chateaubriand  or  a  Uongfellow  to  introduce  them  to  a  world  to 
which,  u])  to  tlu*  ])iesent,  tlu*v  lune  b<*en  utter  strang(*rs. 

M.  L.  K. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 


IN  July,  1911,  the  National  Institute  of  Panama  took  possession  of 
its  new  and  eoininodious  buildings,  situated  above  the  city  on 
the  eastein  slo])e  of  the  Ancon  Hill.  The  new  site  is  salubrious 
and  overlooks  the  city  and  the  bay.  Tlie  buildings  surround  a 
|)atio  ])aved  with  concrete,  and  are  two  and  three  stories  bi"b,  em- 
bracin"  28  class-rooms,  ])bysical,  chemical,  and  manual  trainiu"  labo¬ 
ratories,  a  library,  "ym- 
nasium,  dormitories,  din- 
iii"  ball,  kitchen,  ollices  of 
the  administiation,  and  the 
director’s  |)rivate  apait- 
ment.  'I'lie  appointments 
for  ventilation  and  sanita¬ 
tion  leave  nothin"  to  be 
desired. 

The  fayade  is  ornamented 
witbscvdpture  and  presents 
a  noble  appearance.  'Pbe 
buiblings  have  been  tliree 
years  in  cojistruction  and 
costSl ,()()(), OOOjjold.  Much 
equi])ment  for  laboratories, 
class  instruction,  and  fiym- 
nasium  apparatus  is  still  to 
be|)rovi(bHl,  while  tbecpies- 
t  ion  of  buildin"  oi-  purcbas- 
in"  modern  bouses  for  the 
professors  has  already  been 
raised. 

Simultaneous  with  tlie 
removal  to  the  pre.sent  (piarters.  Dr.  (leor"e  (loetz,  "laduate  of  tlie 
rniversity  of  Berlin,  and  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  Argentina,  entered  upon  bis  duties  as  the  new  director,  llis 
a|)pointment  is  for  a  jieriod  of  live  years,  lie  has  at  once  be"un  a 
reor"anization  of  the  schools.  The  ])rimary  cour.se  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  live  to  six  years.  The  same  reform  has  been  exteiuh'd 
to  all  jirimary  .schools,  urban  and  rural,  of  the  Hejniblic.  This 


>  liy  Dr.  K<lwar(l  Ewinp  Hrandon. 
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(le|)artnu‘iil  is  used  in  the  Institute  ns  an  observation  and  practice 
scliool  for  tlie  normal  section. 

The  lii^li  school,  entrance  to  which  is  throii<;h  the  priinarv depart¬ 
ment  or  by  examination  for  boys  coininj;  from  other  primary  schools. 
State  or  ])rivate,  is  divided  into  two  cycles  of  three  years  each.  In  the 
lower  cycle  the  studies  are  the  same  for  all  pupils,  embraciuf'  the 
onlinarv  studies  of  these  <;rades,  Kiij^lish.  history,  <;eo<;raphy,  and 
penmanship. 

The  Institute  has  a  good  gymnastic  hall,  and  physical  training  and 
military  drill  are  regular  subjects  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  upj)er  cycle  is  divided  into  three  courses,  viz,  letters,  sciences, 
teaching.  'I'lio  lirst  two  will  jtrepare  fully  for  ailmission  to  univer¬ 
sities  or  ])rofessional  schools  such  as  law,  medicine,  or  engineering. 
The  Institute  formerly  offered,  in  addition,  commercial  and  mechan¬ 
ical  courses;  but  instruction  in  the  trades  is  now  given  solel}^  at  the 


THE  XATIOXAL  IXSTITI’TE  OF  CANAM.V. 

The  biiilding.'i  of  this  institution  have  bcvn  three  years  in  eonstriiction  ami  eost  ?I,()(K),(K)0. 

National  Industrial  School,  while  the  Institute  coniines  commercial 
instruction  to  its  night  school. 

This  change  in  tlie  commercial  course  is  a  <iuestional)le  policy. 
The  country  has  need  of  broad-minded,  far-seeing  men  of  business, 
and  any  movement  that  would  direct  line  talent  away  from  the 
so-called  learncil  jtrofessions,  which  are  now  crowded,  should  l)e 
encouraged.  Ibinama  will  lurome  an  increasingly  important  com¬ 
mercial  center  and  the  national  contingt'iit  should  liave  an  education 
that  will  lit  it  to  take  its  rightful  place  and  maintain  its  suifiemacy 
ill  the  international  com])etition  tliat  will  develop  in  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  woild  port. 

The  graduates  of  each  course  receive  the  bachelor’s  degree,  corie- 
sponding  to  the  baccalaureate  of  the  French  and  Italian  Lycea.  At 
present  the  State  does  not  inteml  to  (*stahlish  a  school  of  university 
grade,  but  will  continue  to  send  abroad,  on  scholarsbips,  for  a  uni¬ 
versity  education,  the  most  promising  graduates  of  the  Institute. 


GEXEKAL  PLAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PANAMA. 


Kitchens  and  dining  rooms.  Oispensary,  pharmacy,  and  Dormitories. 

physicians'  (piarters. 

Lal)oratories,  mu.seum,  anil  library.  Swimming  pool.  Dormitories. 

Lecture  hall,  hall  for  public  functions,  and  amphitheater. 
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Ill  many  ivspocts  tlio  normal  soction  is  tlie  most  conspicuous  and 
important  of  tlic  Institute.  Wlien  tlic  State  lirst  seriously  undertook 
tlie  (|uestion  of  public  instruction,  the  need  of  ellicient  primary 
teachers  was  a  iiressin*;  prolilem.  The  Government  asked  for 
volunteers,  ajjreeinj'  to  assume  the  entire  expense  of  education, 
tuition,  hoard  and  lodf^in^,  hooks,  etc.,  of  those  who  would  contract 
to  teach  at  least  live  years  in  the  primary  schools  after  <^raduating 
from  the  normal  section  of  the  Institute. 

At  that  time,  tin*  pmiod  of  study  (above  primary)  was  only  live 
years.  Twenty  hoys  voluntecMcd,  and  in  Kehruary,  1912,  this  class, 
now  numhm-ing  IS.  will  go  lorth  to  enter  ujxm  their  live  years’ 
service.  They  are  a  serious-minded  set  of  young  men,  fully  alert  to 
the  responsihlities  that  will  he  theirs  and  the  high  duty  they  owe  to 
the  Kepuhlic. 

While  the  method  of  proce«lur(‘  has  been  changed  somewhat  since 
this  lirst  ('ra,  scholarships  sudicient  to  cover  all  legitimate  expenses 
are  still  awarded  to  normal  students,  and  in  some  cases,  in  other 
departments,  where  tlu'  hoys  come  from  parents  who  arc  unable  to 
meet  the  expense's  of  (‘ducating  them. 

All  graduates  are  re'epiired  to  serve  the  State  one  year  in  some 
capacity,  if  called  upon,  while  for  normal  graduates  the  term  is 
longer.  The  same  is  true  in  the  normal  school  for  girls.  For  this 
reason  the  normal  section  of  tlu'  Institute  is  hound  to  remain  the 
predominant  h'ature  in  the  schools. 

Instruction  in  all  departments  is  frei*,  and  for  hoarders  the  fee  is 
.*$20  gold  p(M'  month,  which  includes  room,  hoard,  hooks,  medicine 
and  medical  attention,  with  nursing  when  lu'cde* I .  A  school  physician 
is  a  regular  memln'r  of  the  staff  and  visits  the  institution  daily. 

Four  professors  including  the  director  give  their  entire  tinu'  to  the 
work  of  the  institution.  The  whole  corps  of  instructors  numheis 
upward  of  20,  hut  aside  from  the  4  mentioned  above,  the  professois 
teach  j)art  time  in  other  State  schools  or  are  engaged  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions  such  as  law  or  medicine.  This  practice  presents  some  serious 
disadvantages  as  it  hinders  the  development  of  the  best  })edagogic 
piinciples  and  an  esprit  de  corps  that  is  invaluable  to  educational 
institutions. 


CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON 
IN  ARGENTINA  '/ 

TIIF  V  uii  American  rnioii  is  in  receipt  of  an  interestinj;  report 
on  the  possibilities  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Arf'eiitine 
Uepublic.  This  document  was  prepared  and  submitted,  in 
May,  1911,  by  Mr.  duan  S.  Attwell,  inspector  of  land  and 
colonies  of  the  department  of  aftriculture  of  Ar<fentina,  and  app<‘ared 
as  part  of  the  Boletin  Del  Ministerio  de  A"ricultura.  It  reju'esents  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  advantafjes  and  opportunities  for  cotton 
culture  in  the  Chaco  Territory  by  Mr.  Attwell,  who  has  traveled 
extensively  over  tlie  territory  described  and  has  <>:iven  this  (piestion 
considerable  thou^bt  and  study.  The  subject  is  treated  from  a  ju-ac- 
tical  point  of  view,  and  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope  that  the 
Bulletin  takes  jdeasure  in  rejmxlucinji  it  herewith  in  its  entirett'. 

Mr.  Lerov-Beaidieu,  in  his  work  entitled  ‘‘Les  Etats-Cnis  aux  XX 
Siecle,”  says: 

Tlie  cullivatioii  of  cotton  roinaiii.'s.  overytliinf;  consi(lero(l.  very  remunerative  ami 
whicli  yields,  at  tlio  averai;o  price  of  1)  to  10  cents  per  jxaiml,  a  net  henelit  per  acre 
superior  to  any  other  American  culture.  At  the  very  hif;h  prices  obtained  lately  i  lOO-l) 
of  14  ami  eveTi  15  cents  ))er  jioimd  agriculture  iu  the  Southern  States  of  .Vmerica  would 
become  enormously  ])rolitable.  Hut  such  high  ])rices,  which  have  ])roduced  an 
increase  in  th.e  area  devoted  to  cotton  culture,  are  they  supposed  to  be  permammt? 

Althou'j;h  it  is  trtic  that  the  area  tinder  cotton  has  increased  some¬ 
what  in  the  Cnited  States,  it  is  also  certain  that  the  world's  demand 
for  cotton  hits  also  increasetl  in  later  yetirs,  and  for  this  and  other  rea¬ 
sons  |)rices  instead  of  ftoiii"  tiown  have  reiuidned  qtiite  hifrh  and  to-day 
stand  consiilerably  above  the  avera<re  li<rures  cited  by  the  celelmited 
Krench  economist.  Cotton  quotations,  in  fact,  at  the  be^inniiifr  of 
the  present  year  (1911)  jiassed  the  fijiure,  very  rarely  reached  before 
under  normal  conditions,  of  15  cents  the  pound  of  seedless  cotton,  at 
the  New  York  market,  surpa.ssed  at  the  Liverpool  market  for  middlin" 
cotton. 

It  is  well  known  that  cotton  of  better  quality  and  of  superior  gratles, 
such  as  are  jjjrown  in  the  Ar<ientine  Kepuhlic,  are  quoted  still  at  hijiher 
prices,  which  exiilains  tlie  fact  that  certain  merchants  have  made 
money  by  sendiiif;  Arf^entine  cotton  to  Liverjiool,  while  tlie  country 
imjiorts  raw  cotton  and  cotton  floods  worth  $40,090, OtlU  fjold  per  year. 

The  writer  has  taken  samples  of  Ar<;entine  cotton  to  Ijondon,  New 
York,  and  Washin<iton,  where  experts  have  declared  them  first  class 
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in  every  respect,  having  also  said  without  hesitation  that  such  cotton 
surpasses  in  quality  the  greater  jiortion  of  the  American-grown  (H)tton. 

In  connection  with  this  fact  of  vast  importance  to  the  future  of 
cotton  culture  in  Argentina,  I  quote  what  follows  from  the  book 
entitled  “Cotton,”  recenth'  published  in  America: 

Lower  .South  America  alone  can  compete  with  the  South. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  opinion  of  the  late  Edward  Atkinson,  as  given  in  an 
article  in  the  Manufacturer's  Record  in  During  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Atkinson 


AX  OI’EN  BOLL  OF  EGYTl'IAX  COTTON. 

Thp  several  sf)epies  of  Egyptian  cotton  are  characterized  by  long  anil  verv 
strong  fillers,  smooth  seeds,  small,  pointed,  three-loekeii  bolts,  and  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  Some  of  them  are  second  only  to  sea-island  cotton  in  the 
length,  fineness,  and  silkiness  of  their  fiber.  The  great  strength  and 
high  degree  of  twist  allow  the  production  of  a  very  strong  varn  in  manu¬ 
facture,  and  they  bring  a  price  second  only  to  that  paid  for  the  highest 
grades  of  sea-island,  being  used  solely  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest 
goods. 

imported  cotton  from  India,  Egypt,  China,  west  Africa,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  and  his  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  nearly  all  the  foreign  cotton  is  as  unsatisfactory  in  rjuality  as  it  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  quantity.  None  of  the  countries  mentioned,  he  says,  have  a  congenial  climate 
like  ours.  The  Indian  fiber  is  “short,  rough,  and  unsuifod  to  any  but  the  coarsest 
fabrics.”  The  (.’hinese  liber  he  found  “only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long”;  the  cotton 
from  west  .\frica  “wholly  unfit  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  .Vmerican”;  and  he  did  not 
think  Peru  or  Brazil  could  compete  with  the  South.  Summing  up.  Mr.  .\t,kinson  says 
that  while  he  shotild  like  to  believe  otherwise,  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  South  wotild  have  a  virtual  monopoly  for  50  years.  “There  is  Imt  one  section  of 
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the  earth’s  surface  where,  in  iny  juilfiineut.  tliere  can  he  ceinpetition  with  <mr  cotton 
States  in  growing  cotton  of  equal  (luality,  and  that  iso!i  the  high  pampas  of  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay  Rivers,  sufliciently  elevated  to  he  free  fnun  tr(ii)ical  conditions,  endowetl 
with  a  soil  of  wonderful  fertility,  and  capahleof  unliiniteil  cro]>sof  cotton  and  wheat.” 

In  corroboration  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  opinion  a  well-known  agricul¬ 
turist  of  the  Ignited  States,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Win*',  who  has  very  recently 
visitetl  the  country  on  a  mission  from  the  American  (lovernment,  has 
also  said: 

I  have  seldom  seen  such  vigorous  and  productive  cotton  plants  as  those  at  the  cotton 
farms  of  the  Chaco.  That  rich  black  soil  is  alluvial  and  much  like  that  of  the  Missis- 
sii)pi  Valley  in  Louisiana,  hut  more  friable  and  easily  tilled.  Cotton  in  the  Chaco 
seems  to  set  an  unusual  burden  of  fruit  and  altogether  to  rival  the  best  we  have  in 
North  America. 

That  is,  indeed,  a  rare  combination  in  the  Chaco,  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the 
orange,  which  almost  grows  wild,  to  cotton,  and  to  several  other  things  of  profit,  and 
withal  an  alfalfa-growing  country,  so  that  the  problem  of  feeding  the  farmer’s  work 
stock  is  readily  solved. 

In  reward  to  the  world’s  demand  for  cotton  it  is  also  interestinw  to 
know  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Awriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  says  in  one  of  his  annual  rejiorts: 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  world’s  population  of  1.500,000.000  about  .500,0(K),000 
regularly  wear  clothes,  about  750,000,000  are  jiartially  clothed,  and  250,000,000  habitu¬ 
ally  go  almost  naked,  and  that  to  clothe  the  entire  population  of  the  world  would 
require  42,000,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each.  It  therefore  seems  more  than  likely  that 
the  cotton  industry  will  go  on  expanding  until  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth  is 
clothed  with  the  products  of  its  looms. 

The  workl’s  protluction  of  cotton  amounts  at  present  to  about 
17,000,000  hales  of  500  pounds  ])er  hale,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  foreseti 
that  with  the  spread  of  civilization  it  will  always  he  dillicult  to  ])ro- 
duce  in  the  future  more  cotton  than  the  amount  retpiired  Ity  man¬ 
kind. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  the  opinion  ex])ressed  by  Mr.  Wu  Ting- 
fang,  (’hinese  minister  in  Washington,  who  once  said  to  Senator 
Mcl^rauiin,  of  South  Carolina: 

If  my  people  wore  cotton  like  they  do  in  America,  and  every  Chinaman  shoidd 
add  an  inch  to  his  shirt,  it  would  consume  the  entire  cotton  croj)  of  the  South. 

The  United  States,  with  the  employ  of  poweiftd  stimulants  in  the 
form  of  fertilizeis,  devote  about  30, 000, ()()()  acres  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  while  the  Argentine  Republic  cotild  easily  devote  an  etpial 
iirea  in  the  northern  Provinces  and  Territories,  without  the  need  of 
fertilizers,  which  enhance  the  cost  of  •jiroduction.  The  (piestion  of 
labor  remains,  which  in  America  was  solved  at  til’s!  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  slaven'  with  all  its  evils. 

In  regard  to  the  Argentine  Reiuihlic,  1  believe  that  it  should  he 
kept  a  white  man's  countn',  and  that  this  is  possible  even  if  we 
shoidd  grow  cotton  at  much  greater  scale  than  at  ])res(‘nt. 
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The  favonililo  results  obtained  by  Italian  farmei>;  in  Ann'iiea  and 
the  luaj^nilieent  example  set  by  thousands  of  white  farmers  in  the 
north  of  Argentina,  and  more  es])eeially  in  the  Territoiy  of  the 
('haeo,  who  have  started  cotton  jjrowing  without  any  ])revions 
knowledfje  of  the  mattei’,  with  exceedingly  favorable  results,  clearly 
show  that  cotton  planting  is  not  a  mono])oly  of  other  races,  while  it 
has  shown,  on  the  contraiy,  that  it  offers  an  op])ortnnitv  to  make  a 
good  living  for  onr  northern  population,  since  the  iiicking  of  cotton 
is  done  by  men,  women,  and  children,  and  all  derive  a  ])roiit  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  ])icked.‘ 

Enro])ean  farmei-s  are  doing  most  of  the  planting  in  the  ('haco, 
but  these  farmei's  em])loy  native  Indians  and  peons  from  Paragmu' 
and  the  Province  of  ('orrientes  when  the  time  comes  to  ])ick  the 
cotton,  make  th.e  sugar,  and  gather  the  fruit  and  the  maize  harvest, 
not  to  s])(*ak  of  other  valuable  cro])s,  such  as  vegetables  and  the  fruit 
of  the  castor-oil  ])lant,  which  is  bought  at  the  farms  for  use  by  an  oil 
factory  working  in  Kesistencia. 

The  construction  of  new  railroads  has  also  o])('rat('d  in  the  sense 
of  imlucing  more  ])opulation  to  settle  in  the  Territoiy,  attracteil  also 
by  the  oiJportunity  of  ac(|uiring  fiscal  or  ])rivate  lands  at  low  values, 
so  that  given  the  ])rogress  already  attained,  the  ])roblem  of  ])0])ulat- 
ing  the  ('haco  by  the  white  race,  as  well  as  the  ])eaceful  and  industrial 
coiu|uest  of  the  native  Indians  which  still  exist  in  reduced  numbei's, 
can  b(‘  considered  as  settled. 

Assuredly,  if  the  (lovernment  could  find  a  way  to  encourage  iu  a 
practical  manner  the  ])lanting  of  cotton,  for  which  the  ])rinci])al 
thing  to  do  would  b(>  to  take  measures  tending  to  facilitate  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  large  tracts  of  fiscal  lands  still  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  farmer  and  also  to  induce  flickers  to  come  at  the  time  of  gathering 
the  cro]),  it  would  at  the  saim*  time  lud])  materially  to  solve  the 
economic  ])roblems  that  the  northern  Provinces  and  Territories  are 
doing  tlu'ir  best  to  solve  by  themsidves. 

The  natural  ])rolongation  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  the  lail- 
roads  of  which  Pi’ovince  reach  Kesistencia  and  Barrampieras,  the 
capital  and  the  ])rinci])al  port  of  the  Chaco,  with  ])robabilities  to 
extend  their  lines  farther  north  in  the  near  future,  this  Territory  is 
in  condition  to  receive  without  diflicultv  either  by  the  Parana  Riv'er 
or  through  the  railroad  line  the  immigration  which  goes  to  Santa  Ke 
and  also  the  cro])  gatherem  that  go  to  the  same  Province  only  during 
harvest  time,  and  who  would  also  find  remunerative  work  in  the 
(’haco  from  Februaiy  until  May  or  during  the  cotton  picking  season. 

The  cutting  of  (juebracho,  the  manufacture  of  tanning  extract, 
and  the  establishment  of  sugar  factories  have  been  instrumental  in 

‘  In  North  America  some  pickers  gather  as  much  as  350  pounds,  or  more  than  150  kiiograms  (Hjr  day, 
which  at  the  rate  of  4  centavos  per  kiiogram,  i)aid  to  i)ickers  in  the  Chaco,  represent  6  pesos  per  day,  or 
12.50  goid,  which  can  also  be  gained  by  diligent  pickers  in  Argentina. 
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attractiiijj  lar<;c  amounts  of  capital,  which  yields  viuy  haiulsome 
dividends.  On  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Pastoril  colony. 
200  square  leagues  of  land,  equal  to  1,200,000  acres,  have  been 
occupied  at  once  by  settlers  and  their  cattle,  there  being  already  a 
scheme  alloat  to  put  up  a  frozen-meat  factoiy  to  utilize  the  large 
amount  of  cattle  to  be  found  in  the  Territoiy.  The  cattle  and  other 
industries  will  soon  acquire  much  larger  ])roportions  on  account  of 
the  ])roposeil  sale  at  iiublic  auction  of  not  less  than  400  square  leagues 
of  fiscal  lands,  equal  to  2,400,000  acres,  adjoining  the  National  Kail- 
road  line  now  in  construction  from  Barranqueras  (Chaco)  to  Metan 
(Salta). 


BOLLS  OF  TRIUMPH  COTTON. 

As  soon  as  this  railroad  reaches  kilometer  20.5  (at  ])re.sent  it  runs 
u])  to  kilometer  170),  where  it  must  establish  a  junction  with  a  branch 
line  of  the  National  Central  Railroad,  which  starts  from  Quimili,  in 
the  Province  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  the  communication  by  railroad 
between  the  northern  Provinces  and  the  deej)  waters  of  the  Parana 
Jiiver,  at  Bairanqueras,  will  be  established,  a  fact  which  will  have  a 
great  and  beneficial  influence  in  their  devehqiment. 

1  have  recenth'  made  several  trips  through  the  Chaco,  having  gone 
from  Resistencia  to  Fortin  Roca,  on  the  Bermejo  River,  passing 
through  the  well-settled  and  flourLshing  colonies  of  Benitez  and 
Margarita  Belen,  the  cam])s  of  Echegaray,  part  of  the  Pastoril  colony, 
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and  tlu*  Za])allar  colony,  wIumo  a  "loat  nninOor  of  scttlois  arc  waitin<; 
for  the  laiul  to  he  surveyed,  as  already  decided  n|)on,  and  <;ranted  to 
those  wlio  have  made  ini])roveinents  on  the  lots  occu]»ied,  returnin>r 
afterwards  hv  the  Selvas  del  Kio  de  Oro  ami  the  ])ros])erous  and 
im])ortant  colony  of  Las  Palmas. 

Another  tri])  ma<le  was  from  Kesistencia  to  Fortin  (Janaderos  a 
Cahallo,  crossing;  westward  the  colonies  of  Kesistencia  and  Po])nlar, 
the  camps  of  Jnan  Pence*,  an(*ther  laifte  ])ortion  of  the  C'olonia  Pas- 
t(»ril,  and  the  tracts  reserved  for  qnehracho  cuttinji  to  the  west  of  this 
colony;  havinp;  also  made  the  trij)  to  the  end  (d‘  the  line  now  in 
<*onstrnction  from  Barran(|ueras  to  Metan,  as  well  as  from  Kesistencia 
to  linenos  Aires  hy  the  Pr(*vince  of  Santa  Fe  Kailroad. 

This  is  n<*t  the  ])lace  to  essay  a  descri|)tion  of  the  Chaco,  nor  to 
refer  in  detail  to  the  points  visited,  hnt  I  feel  I  would  not  he  doinj; 
my  duty  if  I  did  not  say  at  least  that  I  found  the  (piehracho  men 
satisiied,  the  cattlemen  ])leased,  and  tlie  farmers  (piite  enthusiastic 
in  all  the  region  visited,  since  the  Chac(*  offers  admirable  advanta<;es 
for  the  tri])le  ex])loitation  of  the  forest,  cattle,  and  farmin"  industries. 

In  refiard  to  cotton  ]>lantin",  which  so  far  abounds  more  in  and 
around  the  colonies  «*f  Kesistencia,  Benitez,  Mar<;arita  Belen,  and 
Po])idar,  this  year  lias  found  its  way  to  the  Colonia  Pastoril  and  to  the 
Zajiallar  colony,  and  is  also  to  be  found  at  ('olonia  General  Vedia, 
and  such  are  its  advantajjes  that  the  most  fai‘  away  planters  are  not 
frightened  at  the  necessity  (*f  ])aying  sometimes  as  much  as  50  jiesos 
the  ton  for  transjxutation,  cost  of  transjiortation  whicli  is,  of  course, 
reduced  to  3,4,or5]>esos‘  ])er  ton,  for  the  large  number  of  farmers  who 
grow  their  cotton,  within  the  above-mentioned  colonies  of  Kesistencia, 
Benitez,  Margarita  Biden,  and  Popular.  The  Government  has  this 
month  decreed  the  establishment  of  a  new  agricultural  colony  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  railroad  from  Barrampieras  to  Metan,  where  the  ])rohleni  of 
transportation  is  alreaih'  solved. 

The  futur(“  of  cotton  culture  is  assured.  The  experinuMital  state 
characteristic  <tf  all  new  ventures  has  been  left  behind  and  the  natural 
drawbacks  at  the  start  have  been  foigotten.  At  ]»resent  all  well- 
advised  farmers  devote  what  land  they  can  to  the  glowing  of  cott(*n, 
which  is  to-day  one  <d’  the  most  profitable  ])ursuits  in  the  country, 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  (*wing  to  the  liigh  ]»rices  pnn  ailing  now 
(May,  11)11),  when  middling  c(*tton  is  quoted  at  17  cents  per  jiound 
at  Liverjiool.  ]»recisely  when  the  Argentine  cio])  is  coming  to  an  end 
and  before  the  American  cnqi  can  ])ossihly  start,  since  it  only  begins 
in  .\ugust,  a  circumstance  which  will  always  woik  in  our  favor. 

The  methods  of  cotton  culture  can  he  found  in  any  work  dealing 
on  the  subject  and  ])articulars  can  also  he  obtained  by  writing  to  the 


•  An  ArKcntinc  pap<‘r  ilollar  or  poso  Is  equal  to  44  cents  koM  . 


TUIUMPll  COTTON. 
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National  A<;ncultuial  School,  Colonia  Bcnitoz,  C'haco,  so  that  1  will 
only  say  here  that  it  presents  no  tlilliciilties  (»f  any  sort  and  that  in 
the  ('haco  the  seed  is  generally  sown  at  the  hefrinnin'j  of  October,  and 
the  ])ickin"  starts  four  months  aftenvards  and  lasts  until  the  eml  of 
Ma}’,  when  killiii"  frosts  are  liable  to  fall,  a  fact,  however,  which  does 
not  always  take  ])lace,  since  the  frost  is  also  liable  t(>  come  later  in 
the  year,  and  the  ])ickin<j  can  then  <;o  on  for  a  month  or  two  longer. 

This  year  the  yield  has  vaiied  from^l  to  '.i  tons  of  seed  cotton  ])ei‘ 
hectare,  according  t(>  the  (piality  of  the  land  and  the  more  or  less  care 
devoted  to  the  plantation,  s(>  that  it  is  not  much  to  assume  an  average 
yield  of  H-  tons,  or  ],.o()0  kilograms,  per  hectare,  the  hectare  being 
eijual  to  2.40  acres. 

The  ])rice  of  seed  c«dton  at  the  ginning  ])lants.  of  which  the  major¬ 
ity  are  to  he  found  in  Colonia  Benitez,  stands  at  23  centavos  jier 
kilogram,  or  230  pesos  per  ton,  so  that  the  gross  return  to  the  farmer 
for  a  hectare  .sown  with  cotton  amounts  to  34.'>  ])esos.  or  a  little  over 
•SOO  gold  ])er  acre. 

The  cost  of  ])icking,  at  the  rate  of  4  centavos  the  kilogram,  for  1,500 
kilograms,  comes  to  (U)  pesos,  and  if  40  pesos  are  added  for  rent  and 
cultural  exjienses,  a  net  benefit  of  245  ]»esos  i>er  hectare  is  obtained, 
from  which  can  he  deducted,  for  ]>e.ssimistic  reasons,  another  45 
pesos,  leaving  always  said  benefit  standing  at  200  pesos  per  hectare, 
or  in  round  numbers  $40  gold  ])er  acre. 

^Vhen  the  farmers  themselves,  with  the  hel])  of  their  own  families, 
])lant.  cultivate,  and  pick  the  cotton,  it  can  be  truly  said  that  instead 
of  reductions,  mttable  increa.ses  are  certain  t(>  be  (tbtained  in  the  yield 
and  in  the  benefit  ])er  acre. 

At  all  times  a  farmer  can  carry  a  load  of  cotton  to  the  nearest 
country  grocery  feeling  sure  that  it  will  be  bought  from  bim  at  jue- 
vailing  prices  and  paid  in  cash,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with 
other  jiroducts. 

In  regard  to  the  ginning  ])lants,  their  busine.ss  consists  in  separating 
the  liber  from  the  seed  and  selling  them  in  tlie  Buenos  Aires  market, 
where  prices  this  year  run  as  high  as  900  pe.sos  for  the  ton  of  fiber  and 
00  pesos  for  the  ton  of  .seed,  or  .$390  gold  for  the  first  and  .$20  gold  for 
the  .second.* 

Applying  these  figures  and  knowing  that  1 .500  kilograms  of  .seed 
cotton  will  yield  1,000  kilograms  of  seed  and  .500  kilograms  of  fiber, 
we  find  that  the  average  gro.ss  value  of  the  yield  of  a  hectare  planted 
to  cotton,  amounts  to  510  pe.sos,  or  $90  gold  per  acre,  a  value  which 
can  be  obtained  by  any  planter  running  a  cotton  gin  at  his  own 
expense. 

In  the  latter  ca.se,  and  buying  the  cotton  from  the  neighbors,  the 
business  would  still  be  more  profitable,  but  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  good  enough  to  tempt  the  most 
exacting  minds. 

'  The  cost  of  transportation  by  river  l)oats  from  IJarranqueras  to  nuenos  Aires  is  never  liiKhcr  than  U 
JH’SOS  for  the  ton  of  fiijer,  and  10  pesos  for  the  ton  of  seed. 
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Since  Mr.  Leiov-Beaulieu  said  that  at  the  liigh  prices  of  18  and  14 
cents  ])er  pound  (whioli,  as  already  seiui,  have  risen  lately  to  17  cents 
per  pound),  a<;riculture  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  would 
hecome  enormously  prosperous,  a  phenomena  has  accentuated  itself 
which  tends  to  depress  it,  however,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
principal  reason  why  cotton  prices  are  kept  high  and  increase  year 
after  year. 

This  jdienomena  is  caused  hy  the  jjresence  of  the  terrible  and 
destructive  holl  weevil,  which,  coming  at  first  from  Mexico,  has 
already  covered  most  of  the  cotton  land  west  of  the  Mississi|)pi  liiver. 
It  crossed  this  river  several  years  ago  and  is  now  making  its  way 
toward  the  Atlantic,  so  that  it  is  only  a  (piestion  of  a  short  lapse  of 
time  when  all  theyotton  belt  of  the  United  States  will  he  ravaged  by 
the  boll  weevil. 

Against  this  plague  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found,  a  plague  which 
produces  a  reduction  of  over  40  per  cent  on  the  current  yield  of  cotton, 
and  which  is  calculated  to  cause  a  yearly  loss  of  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  American  planters. 

For  these  leasons  it  would  not  he  strange  if  some  enterprising 
farmers  of  America,  once  they  knew  the  advantage  to  he  derived  from 
growing  cotton  in  Argentina,  should  come  to  try  better  fort  une  in  this 
new  and  promising  Held. 

Humanity  has  always  found  a  way  to  satisfy  its  needs  and  its  wants, 
and  it  is  |)ermissible  to  think  that  as  soon  as  her  leading  minds  grasp 
the  fact  that  it  suffices  to  push  the  plow  into  our  soft  and  fertile  lauds 
of  the  North  to  produce  the  textile  which,  in  union  with  our  wool,  can 
ch)the  millions  of  men  and  women — it  is  permissible  to  think,  surely, 
that  once  this  fact  is  known  throughout  the  world,  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  enterprising  and  hardworking  men  necessary  to  turn  those 
regions  of  healthy  and  agreeable  climate  into  a  new  FI  Dorado.  And 
in  the  muir  futuie,  when  this  country  shall  have  increased  its  wealth 
tenfold,  perhajis  some  writer  will  he  able  to  say,  as  ('arnegie  has  said 
of  America:  “The  greatness  of  Argentina  is  due  to  cotton.” 


THE  FIVER 


The  River  Heath  (el  liio  Ileatli)  is  fouinl  (»ii  (»nly  a  few  jua]>s, 
even  in  the  la'st  atlases  and  j'e(»‘iia])hie.s.  The  rejiion 
throuiih  which  it  runs  is  in  the  heart  of  South  America,  where 
three  jrreat  Re]»ul)lics  come  close  togethei-,  and  where  there  is 
still  chance  for  ex])loration  that  can  warm  the  heart  of  the  adven¬ 
turous.  Brazil.  Peru,  and  Bolivia  are  all  interested  in  the  country 
traversed  hy  this  strange  river,  and  the  future  ])romises  <;reat  thin"s 

for  its  drainage  basin.  In 
fact,  the  River  Heath 
foi'ins  ])art  of  the  new  fron¬ 
tier  of  Peru,  and  is  the  di¬ 
vidin';  line  between  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  It  has  been 
called  the  ‘‘Abuyama 
River.”  but  other  titles 
are  attaclual  t(»  it  from 
fanciful  or  traditional  f;e- 
o"ra])hy,  and  even  yet  the 
liver,  by  any  name,  carries 
a  certain  terror  to  the  na¬ 
tives  who  live  a  Ion"  its 
banks. 

This])ortion  of  the  south¬ 
ern  continent  is  almost  the 
only  ])art  left  for  the 
seeker  after  the  unknown. 
In  ]()1()  it  was  visited  by  a 
well-oi'<;anized  exix'dition. 

KI>WIN  HCTIIVKX  IlKATU.  ,  ^  ..... 

and  even  then  its  nrmutive 

Dr.  lloatli,  in  whose  honor  th(!  K  Ivor  Heath  in  Soulh  .Vinor-  •  i  .•  i  i  .1 

ioa  is  naini'il,  nia'lo  oxti-nsivo  oxiilorations  in  liolivia  isolation  Jiatl  llOt  been 
and  iirazil  in  ISM)  anil  Ixsi.  lie  is  now  livins  in  Kansas  ,  1  t-  i>  ^  1 

Citv  an  active  life,  and  has  always  retained  liLs  love  for  Cjl  a  lifted.  L  lliortunately 
and  interest  in  l.atin  America.  c  1  r  .  1 

the  name  ol  Heath,  as 
"iven  to  that  i»articuhir  river,  has  been  erroneously  traced  ”  to  an 
En"lish  ex])lorer  killed  then'  by  saA'ages,”  whereas  in  reality  it  was 
a  (ierman  exjilorer,  Felix  Mullei’,  who  lost  his  life  there,  and  it  was 
an  American,  a  learned  Yankee,  as  the  Peruvians  called  him,  who, 
])iactically  tdoiie.  ex])lored.  chartetl.  and  scientifically  described  much 
of  this  mysterious  region,  ami  in  whose  honor  the  country  uanieil 
this  hitherto  unknown  stream  the  River  H(*ath. 

The  River  Hetith  em]»ties  into  the  Madre  de  Dios  at  12°  80'  south 
and  ()S°  44'  west  ((Ireenwich),  after  Ilowin"  'almost  due  north  for 
.somethin"  ovc'r  10(1  miles.  It  is  ju'obably  the  liest  way  of  leavin"  the 
7()(t 


eastern  sle])e  of  tlie  Amies  from  Peru,  as  the  stream,  altlu>u"h  ]>ossess- 
inw  many  ra])ids  durin"  its  course,  is  not  as  a  nde  choked  hv  r(K-ks  or 
dangerous  impediments  of  that  cliaracter.  Its  im])ortance  in  that 
res])ect  is  recognized,  and  since  the  ollicial  work  of  Maj.  Fawcett  in 
1910,  wlien  tliis  l  iver  was  selected  as  ])art  of  the  boundary  between 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  it  has  assumed  greater  signilicance  in  the  jniblic  eye. 


On  its  water  must  develo])  an  immense  trallic  as  tlie  adjacent  country 
is  o])ened  u])  ami  wlien  the  ia])idly  building  Madeira  A  Maniore  Bail¬ 
way  is  coiujileted;  still  greater  must  he  its  value  when  the  Panama 
('anal  is  iinished.  Therefore  the  reason  for  its  name  should  he  under¬ 
stood,  and  honor  should  he  done  to  the  intrejiid  ex])lorer  who  ventured 
into  this  region  when  it  was  as  mysterious  as  at  the  times  of  the  Incas 
and  the  S])aniards  who  compiered  them.  In  England  (Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  (leograjiliical  Society,  new  series,  Vol.  V,  meeting  for  A])r.  9, 
1SS3)  the  acconi])lishments  of  Dr.  Heath  liaA'c  received  due  credit,  hut 
85!»!l-  Bull.  4— 11  —  7 
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in  tlio  I’nitcd  States  loss  justice*  lias  boon  ilono  him.  It  is  oonso- 
quontly  a  ])loasuro  fur  tlio  Pan  American  I’niun,  through  its  Bulletin, 
to  refresh  the  memorv  of  its  Amoi  ioan  readers  in  this  ro<;ard,  and  to  toll 
the  story  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  country  who  has  done  so  much  to 
])er])etuate  the  friendshi])  bindinf;  the  two  continents  to<;ether. 

Dr.  Edwin  Ruthven  Heath,  after  whom  the  River  Heath  in  South 
America  is  named,  is  still  alive  and  ]uacticin<j;  his  ])rofession  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  Kansas  ('ity.  He  was  Ixun  in  danosville,  Wisconsin,  July  13, 
1839,  but  durin*;  the  j^old  fever  in  (’alifornia  he  went  west  in  1S4S, 
passiu"  that  winter  in  Savannah,  Missouri,  and  reachiujj  Sacramento 
on  October  1,5,  1849. 

Determined  to  have  a  college  education,  ho  wont  to  Beloit  Colle'ji', 
from  which  lie  was  <;raduated  in  IStil,  and  studyin*;  medicine  aftei- 
wards,  he  was  oiven  the  decree  of  doctor  of  medicine  by  the  Homeo- 
pathie  Medical  College  of  New  York  City  in  1863. 

Six  years  later,  when  Dr.  J.  P.  Root  was  a))])oiuted  minister  to 
Chile,  Dr.  Heatb  accompanied  him  as  secretary  of  lejration.  One  of 
the  lirst  adventures  of  the  members  of  the  le<;atiou  staff  was  to  cross 
the  Andes  into  Arj'eutiua  by  the  Cs])allata  Pass,  a  hazardous  jiro- 
ceedin<r  in  1870,  but  they  surjiassed  that  by  returning  to  ('bile  by  the 
Portillo  Pass  at  an  elevation  of  13,300  feet.  Soon  after  this  Dr.  Heath 
was  sent  to  the  (’aracoles  silver  mines,  1 10  miles  due  east  of  Antofa¬ 
gasta  on  the  Pacific  coast,  his  mission  being  to  collect  ammonite  fossils 
for  Prof.  Agassiz  and  to  make  topogra])hical  sketches  of  the  district. 

Dr.  Heath  was  shoitly  afterwards  offered  and  accejited  the  position 
of  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Pacasmayo  Railway,  to  run  fiiun  the  Pacific 
into  the  Dejiartment  of  (hijamarca,  as  part  of  the  system  of  railways 
then  under  construction  by  Henry  Meiggs. 

In  1878  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  jirejiare  foi-  exjiloratory 
work,  his  objective  jioint  being  the  Beni  River.  In  1879  he  went  to 
Para,  Brazil,  ascended  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers  to  San 
Antonio,  where  the  early  attemjits  to  build  the  now  almost  completed 
Madeira  &  Mamore  Railway  Aveie  then  active.*  He  remained  there 
in  charge  of  the  medical  department  and  in  association  with  another 
American  distinguished  in  South  American  annals,  (Jeorge  Earl 
Church,  until  work  was  susjiended  in  August,  1879.  He  then  aseended 
the  Madeira  River  to  Exaltacion  and  Santa  Ana,  on  the  Yacuma 
River  emptying  into  the  ^ladeira,  and  cro.ssed  the  jiampas  to  the 
town  of  Reyes,  close  to  the  Beni  River,  in  Bolivia. 

Dr.  Heath  remained  in  Reyi's  to  .study  the  Indians  and  to  make  his 
plans  to  descend  the  river,  a  feat  that  had  been  considered  hitherto 
imjiossible.  Even  the  rubber  traders  were  at  that  time  accustomed 
to  trausjKut  their  stocks  u])  the  Beni,  to  rearrange  them  at  Reyes, 

>  Kxislin;;  comlilions,  with  remurks  on  Dr.  K.  U.  Iloalh,  p.  4(H'i.  an^  lo  l>o  foiiml  in  Iho  “Rocolli'olions 
of  an  Ill-falod  K.\)M'ililion,”  l>y  Xcvilli’  It.  Craic,  Lii)pincolt  Co..  I'.KIT. 
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and  to  liiive  them  cariiod  down  the  Madeira,  altlioujih  hy  tliis  eireni- 
tons  route  almost  double  the  time  and  distance  were  eonsumed.  Re¬ 
ports  ol  the  dan<;ers  of  the  lieni  were  general;  attemjits  had  been 
made  to  ascend  it  from  its  junction  with  the  Madeira,  hut  had  failed; 
the  natives  of  all  classes  declared  the  trij)  ])ractically  self-destruction. 
But  after  several  ]u-eliminary  tri])s  of  invest i<;at ion  the  actual  journey 
was  l)e<;un. 

The  voyaj'e  down  the  Beni  River  commenced  on  Auf;ust  (5,  18S0. 
The  adventures,  mishaps,  accidents,  and  j^ood  luck  of  this  intrejhd 
explorer  could  till  a  volume.  lie  ])assed  thi’oujih  the  region  ahvady 


SHORE  OF  THE  RIVER  IlEATII. 

To-day  this  river  has  lost  the  solit  iiile  of  a  KCtieration  apo.  'I'here  are  trills  of  native  Indians  on  it 
still,'  hut  pradually  it  will  Ije  utilized  for  the  prowinp  eonimeree  of  the  rich  interior  of  South 
.\merica. 

entered  by  hardy  traders  and  then  into  the  unknown.  The  mouths  of 
many  rivers  were  accurately  located,  and  other  scientific  observations 
were  made.  Meanwhile  all  his  Indian  companions  had  deserted  him, 
until  only  two  native  hoys  were  left,  hut  they  were  brave  and  faithful, 
remainin';  by  him  to  the  end.  One  river  was  named  Ivon  after  Dr. 
Heath’s  brother,  another  Orton,  after  Brof.  .lames  Orton,  also  a 
famous  South  American  explorer.  On  Octobers,  ISSO,  was  located  the 
mouth  of  the  wonderful  Madre  de  Dios  River  with  which  the  Beni 
really  unites.  Up  this  stream,  which  had  seldom  been  traveled,  and 
joining  its  waters  with  the  Greater  "Mother,”  is  the  River  Heath, 
which  the  explorer  himself  was  destined  never  to  see.  The  unknown 
was  almost  over  now,  and  with  a  few  more  adventures  the  leakin';. 
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primitive,  uiul  crowdcMl  cuikk*  passed  into  tlie  Mad(dia  Kiver  on  Octo- 
Ik'P  11,  ISSO,  lia\in<;  accoinplislicd  wliat  had  noAor  heforo  lu'cn 
recoi'ded. 

The  little  expedition  retnined  to  Reyes  hy  aseendinj;  the  Mainore, 
a  distanee  of  d2o  miles,  to  Exalt aeion,  tvhieh  was  reached  on  Xovemher 
f),  finally  arriviii"  at  Rey(‘s  on  l)(‘eeml)(‘r  1 1,  ISSO.  The  icsnlts  of  the 
exploration  weie  at  once  evident.  ^lysterioiis  honors  were  dissij)ated: 
a  ])raetical  ronti'  fiom  the  rubber  territory  of  the  interior  was  de- 
ve.loj)ed,  and  trade  was  expanded  a  hundredfold  within  a  year. 


I’HI.MrnVE  CA.XoEINCi  IX  SOI  TII  A.MKIUCA 


One  of  the  iiiyslories  ofexjiluration  is  that  so  many  harily  advoiitiirors  cscajs'il  from  the  danger  of  navi- 
gatiiiK  those  treaeheroiis  inland  rivers  and  InoiiKdit  hack  with  them  aeetirate  information  of  what  they  .saw 
and  found.  Dr.  Heath  desceinled  the  Itetii  River  in  a  dtitjotii.  the  conditions  iK'int:  as  primitive  a.s  could 
l)e  descrilied,  yet  his  data  stand  thee.xactin>;  test  of  to-day.  lint  the  descriiition  of  the  boat  tttttsi  1)C  giveti 
in  his  own  words: 

“In  the  sterti  sat  lldefonso  with  his  paddle.  Iti  the  how  sat  Sehaslian,  while  the  center  was  occuitied  hy 
our  oxhide  of  farinha  iwojectitit;  sotne  15  inches  ahovc  the  boat.  1  .sat  liehind  this  w  ith  cotni)ass,  pajicr, 
and  {Ktncil,  altttrnately  tisitin  tny  padille  attd  iM-ttcil,  When  we  were  all  in  the  boat  we  were  only  4  ittches 
above  the  water.  The  boat  was  l.'i  fetet  lotii;  by  abotit  -1  feet  widtt,  water-soaked,  partly  rotten,  cracks  Iteittg 
calked  with  corn  husks  and  pitched  with  elay." 


In  1,SS2  Dr.  Hciith  l)('<riin  the  asetuU  of  the  iipjier  stretch  of  the 
Heni  J{iv(>r,  a  rather  wtdl-known  and  traveled  route,  however,  hut  he 
wished  to  demonstnitt'  that  the  whole  river  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Madre  de  Dios  to  its  ori<j:in,  not  far  from  J^a  Ra/,.  was  available.  He 
was  sueee.ssful  in  this  as  in  tin*  previous  trip,  ami  arrived  tit  l-^a  Paz 
in  safety,  liavinc  been  from  April  2()  to  duly  'Jn  on  the  trij).  The 
Bolivian  (iovernment  received  him  with  exjire.ssions  of  end  it  tide  for 
W'hat  he  had  accomplished. 

Dr.  Il(*ath,  aftc'r  this  last  expedition,  returned  to  the  Enited  States 
and  resumed  the  routim*  practice  of  his  |)rofe.ssion.  lie  now  lives  in 
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Kansas  City,  Kansas.  In  addition  to  his  nu'dical  work  ho  has  the 
position  as  consnl  for  the  Hopuhlic  of  Xicara»riia,  as  well  as  for  the 
Kopnhlics  of  (iiiatoinala,  Honduras,  and  Boliva.  He  is  still  a 
vi<;orous,  hearty  man,  keenly  enjoyin';  life  and  <;lad  that  his  early 
years  eonhl  have  been  devoted  to  such  a  worthy  cause,  in  which  he 
himself  derived  sucli  pleasure. 

The  River  Heath  is  now,  as  has  been  said,  the  houndary  between 
Peru  and  Bolivia.  Kast  of  tliat  river,  from  the  Andes  to  the  Beni 
and  Madre  de  Dios,  are  some  .‘Ca.OOO  scpiare  miles.  This  country 
forms  an  extensive  triangle,  in  the  south  of  which  are  mea<;er  tradin'; 
and  mi.ssion  villa<;es,  to  the  north  are  a  few  rubber  settlements, 
but  the  vast  stretches  between  tliese  extremities  are  unexplored 
and  peopled  by  sava<;es.  Tliat  was  tlie  case  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Incas,  ajid  those  sturdy  inhabitants  of  tlie  mountains  i)ushed  an 
ex|)edition  into  this  tropical  wilderness,  oidy  to  meet  defeat  (piitc 
as  much  throu<;h  climate  as  otherwise,  but  they  left  their  trace  in 
unlocated  fortresses  and  ])lainly  evident  roads.  This  re<;ion  rivals 
that  of  the  ])lateau  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bo<;ota  in  ('olombia  as  the  home  of 
the  mysterious  oihled  man  (hd  Dorado),  and  many  brave  but  fool- 
hai’dy  adventurers  have  lost  their  lives  in  tlie  searcli  for  it. 

Maj.  B.  H.  Fawcett,  of  the  British  Army  (Tlie  (leographical 
dournal,  April,  1911),  explored  some  of  it  in  1910  while  establishing 
the  boundary  line,  but  even  he  asserts  that  there  still  remain  at 
least  10,000  sipiare  miles  into  which  it  is  believed  no  white  man 
has  ever  entered.  These  forest  areas  were  in  earlier  times  thickly 
populated,  but  they  are  to-day  almost  deserteil  except  for  the  few 
remaining  Indians  who,  rendered  sus|)icious  hy  the  long-continued 
aggre.ssions  of  rubher  exploiters  and  trading  adventurers,  maintain 
an  ell'ectual  campaign  against  further  exploration.  Yet  this  hostility 
is  not  deep  seated;  it  can  be  overcome  and  their  enmity  turned  to 
friendship  by  honest,  fair,  and  fearless  treatment  of  them.  These 
native  wild  men  are  clever,  their  knowledge  of  their  fore.sts  is  pro¬ 
found,  and  when  they  are  finally  made  to  trust  the  white  man  it  can 
be  utilized  most  elfectively  to  the  advantage  of  scientific  investigation. 

This  fascinating  field  is  the  region  toward  which  the  River  Heath 
pr^imises  to  be  the  highway.  It  is  still  full  of  the  earh'  but  disap- 
])earing  romance  of  the  original  compiistadores.  The  edges  of  the 
.\ndean  slope  have  abundant  gold;  the  whole  country  is  rich  in  rubber, 
in  the  resources  (»f  the  untrodden  Tropics,  in  the  innumerable  diversi¬ 
ties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life;  in  all  those  phases  of  the  unknown 
which  stimulate  man’s  curiosity  and  amhition  to  such  a  wonderful 
degree,  distinguishing  him  thereby  from  the  unproductive  savage. 
'Phe  Knglish,  (Jerman,  S|)anish,  and  indeed  the  Bolivians,  Peruvians, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  plateaus  have  accomplished 
much  to  break  oj)en  the  barriers  of  this  mysterious  wilderness, 
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but  pructifully  the  very  first  white  man  to  demonstrate  tlie  possi¬ 
bility  ami  the  value  of  reelaimiiif;  this  |)eculiarly  isolated  region 
of  South  America  was  a  native  of  the  rnited  States,  Pr.  Kdwin 
Kuthven  Heath. 


The  little  lioat  in  which  the  Indian  is  seated  is  like  the  one  used  by  l)r.  Heath  on  some  of  Ins  e.xi)loring 
expeditions. 

Below  is  quoted  an  extract  from  Dr.  Heath’s  oliservations  which  shows  how  close  was  tlie  division  lie- 
tween  life  and  death  on  one  of  his  ox|K'riences.  They  were  ])rocccdin(;  upstream,  with  all  their  possessions 
in  the  one  little  l>oat ,  and  came  to  a  series  of  rajiids: 

'‘Ildefonso  had  the  bowline,  Sebastian  the  stem  line,  and  I  was  in  the  water  to  keep  the  boat  from 
tlie  rack.  Ildefonso.  when  he  was  on  the  projecting  ro<'k,  iH'Comiiig  liolder.  iHigan  to  imll  and  wo  could 
not  hold  the  boat.  .\s  soon  as  the  boat  struck  the  fall  it  reared  and  then  idunged  out  of  sight.  Forlu- 
nab'ly  I  caught  the  .stem  line  and  took  acouple  of  turns  around  a  bowlder,  and  thus  we  drew  it  to  the  shore, 
but  our  paddles  and  oxhide  of  food  were  in  the  whirl|iool.  When  the  current,  turned  by  tlie  jirojecting 
rock,  rushed  against  the  opposite  sliore,  it  would  crest  over,  and  falling  would  How  back  iind  fill  the  hole 
in  the  whirl[)Ool;  then  the  hole  would  re-form  and  my  oxhide  and  paddies  would  disapjiear. 

“While  my  Indians  wore  bailing  out  the  lioat.  1  divested  myself  of  clothing,  started  forthe  whirl|)Ool,  and 
when  about  halfway  my  Indians  saw  me  and  cried  out  in  horror,  ‘Come  back!  for  (iod’s  sake,  come  bi«:k!’ 
but  I  kept  on,  watching  the  reaiiin-arance  of  the  oxhiile.  .\s  soon  as  it  came  to  the  surface,  I  caught  hold  of 
it,  swimming  and  pulling  so  that  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  hole,  but  the  look  into  the  pit  was  terrifying, 
indeed.  Unci'  far  enough  from  the  hole  1  got  Is'liind  it  and  imshed  it  a-shore.  .After  my  Indians  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  oxhide  1  was  carried  three  times  round  liefore  1  could  land.  Resting.  I  relumed  and  brought 
my  two  paddles.  'I'he  thin  padille  licing  freshly  made  sank  like  iron.  I  looked  around  to  see  how  1  could 
got  another.  .\ll  our  axes  and  maidiotes  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  I  could  not  cut  down  a  tree  to 
make  one.  Fortunately  I  found  a  log  in  pror«‘r  length  foraiiaddle.  but  cracked.  'ITiis  I  rolled  into  the  fire 
and  charred  it,  and  scrajicd  oft  the  charred  part  with  a  stone,  and  again  burned  it.  In  lime  I  had  aiiaddle.” 
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dencrul  forcUjn  trade  of  Latin  America  for  lUlO. 


Iin)K)i'ls.  K.\|H)rts.  Total  foivittii  trade. 

t'ounlries. 


Mexico  > . 

(iuatetiiala . 

Salvador . . . 

Honduras  * . 

Xicara"ua . 

dosla  Kica . 

Patiaina . 

Ctiba . 

Dotninieati  Repttblic 
Haiti  5 . 


Latin  Uejaih- 
lies  in  Nort  ti 
.\nierica.. .  . 


■Vr^entine  Uepiiblic. 

liolivia . 

lirazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Keuador . 

Paraguay . 

Peru . .  . 

UritRttay . 

Venezuela . 


South  .\meri- 
<'an  Kepith- 

lies .  i77.S,V).110  S1l.t,O(,,.M0  4114. 1'.M  il4S,(i!W.,7.i.i  l.li3t;.e,-,(l.-.>:«  1.7l  t),,42t),nt's') 


Total  Latin 

.\inerica _ ss7.2J4.()s:t  l.(f>7.s:t:i. 1  7.V 1. l.7’s.'i,!ll0.7!K  -’.141). 974. '.’V)  L>.:t4:t.744,0:tl) 


•  Fiscal  year  ^•ndinl' .lutie  :to.  ’1900.  ■' Fiscal  year  end itiy  Sept .  .'0. 

’loos.  )  Fiscal  year  endini' .Inly  :tl. 

IIK  l‘or(M<;n  commerce  of  tlic  20  Latin  American  l{ei)ul)lics 
for  flic  year  1010  amounted  to  S2,.S4.‘L744,0.‘t0,  an  increase 
of  .S202,7f»0,70o  over  tlie  preeediiii'  year.  The  population 
of  tliese  countries  from  tlie  hest  ohtainahle  tiata  -  estimates 
for  about  one-lialf  the  licpiihlies  and  probably  in  sneli  ease  too 
lar<re  amoimts  to  7.‘i,()()(),02S.  Accept iii*;  the  total  of  population  as 
^iven,  the  foreijjjn  commerce  of  Latin  America  for  1010  amonnted  to 
S:iLSl  per  capita.  The  foreijin  commerce  of  the  United  States  for 
the  same  year  iunomited  to  S.S,427,41  .^.SO.*).  On  the  basis  of  02,1 74..’)  1 5 
population,  the  per  capita  foreiiin  trade  of  the  United  States  Avas 
S37.IS,  onh  S;).;i7  <rreater  than  that  of  lad  in  .Vnn’rica.  The  imports 
of  l>atin  America  were  SI  ,0o7,S3,‘L2.32,  and  of  the  United  States 
SI ,')()2,024,2.")1 .  Tin’  exports  of  Latin  America  were  SL2S.'),010,70S, 
and  of  the  United  States  SI  ,■''<’4,401 ,044.  The  Latin  American  |’er 
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capita  (tf  imp(»rts  and  exports  were  SI  4. .'id  and  Si  7.40,  and  the  Tnited 
States  per  capita  SHi.hO  and  S20.22.  In  a  mnnher  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  tlie  per  capita  trade  far  exceeded  tliat  of  the 
I’nited  States,  i.  e.,  (’nha,  per  capita  of  imports  S4N.H],  of  exports 
SOh.SS;  of  total  SllT.SO;  Ar<ientina,  imjHtrts  S4S.S2,  exports  Sol. 72, 
total  Sl()().o4;  I'rnjinay,  imports  S.'iN.4!),  exports  S8S.P7,  total  S77.40; 
Chile,  imports  S3().S!»,  exports  S34.2h,  total  Stio.lS. 

The  fact  which  has  the  greatest  interest  to  the  commercial  world  of 
to-day  and  bespeaks  for  itself  in  the  future  a  |)reponderatin<i  position, 
is  the  enornnnis  and  sudden  rise  of  Latin  Annaaca  in  tin'  scale  of  com- 
merical  importance,  rnderlyinj;  this  fact  is  the  fri-owinj;  pnrchasinfi 
power  and  the  ^reat  prodncin*;  jxtwer  of  these  countries,  as  yet  hnt 
sparsely  .settled.  With  a  <;rowth  in  popniation,  and  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  which  is  even  nowin  progress  and  proportionately  increasin<j;, 
the  commandin'; commercial  importance  of  these  c(»nntries  is  already 
assured. 

Comparin';  the  year  1S!»7,  just  precedinj;  the  Spanish-America?i 
War,  with  the  year  HUH,  Latin  American  forci<;n  trade  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowin';  remarkahle  f;rowth: 

I.ATIN  AMKHU  A. 

Imiiorls.  Ex|i(>rls.  ,  Total. 


ItflO .  ?1.(I57.h:«.2:{2  Sl,2S.i.!)l(l,7'JS  ,  ?2.34;{,744,(tt(l 

1S'J7 .  415.(179. 502  495,342,937  91(1, 422, 49'.l 

Iiicreaso .  642. 7.53, (>70  790.567,661  1,433. 321. .531 

Per  cent  of  incrca.sc .  1.54.9  1.59.6'  1.57.4 


.Separatin';  the  20  Kepnhlics  into  two  <;roups,  the  first  to  include 
the  Xorth  American  countries  (’nha,  Haiti,  Dominican  Kepuhlic, 
Mexico,  (luatt'inala,  .Salvador,  Honduras,  Xicara<;ua,  and  (’osta  Kica, 
and  the  second  South  America,  i.  e.,  Colomhia,  Panama,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Btdivia,  Chile,  rru<;ua>  ,  Ar‘;entina,  and  Para- 
f;uay,  the  hdlowinj;  results  are  shown.  Panama  in  ]S!)7  formed  a 
part  of  Colomhia  and  must  therefore  for  purposes  of  comparison  in 
1010  he  joined  to  the  sectuid  <;ronp. 

XOKTIl  AMEUICA.V  HE  PC  111, ICS. 

Imports.  '  Exports.  Total. 


1910 .  .«236. 149,72.S  $335,447,913  $.571.. 597. 641 

1697 .  60,646,144  116,711,169  197, .559. 313 

Increase .  1,55,301. .564  '  216,736.744  374,0,36. 226 

Per  cent  of  incrcasi. .  192.1  167.4  169.4 


SOUTH  AMEItICAN  KEPCIil.ICS. 


1910 .  $621, (563, .504  $950. 462,, 66.5  ,  $1,772,146.3,69 

1697 .  334.231.416  378.631,76,6  ,  712,663,1,66 


Increas<- .  467,4,52.0,66  .571,631.117,  1.059,263,203 

Per  cent  of  increase .  145.9  151.2  146.6 
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A  consi(lc‘riil)lo  increase  in  trade,  both  in  imports  ami  in  ex])orts, 
lias  occnred  in  every  one  of  the  20  Jie]nd)lics,  hnt  not  to  the  same 
de<;ree  in  eacli.  As  exam])les  of  trade  deYelo|)ment  under  favorable 
conditions.  Cuba  from  the  first  ^rou])  and  Ar<ientina  from  the  second 
may  be  "h  en.  To  avoid  liuctuations,  instead  of  the  single  year  1807. 
the  average  of  the  three  years,  IShO,  1SI)7,  and  1S9<S,  is  taken  as 
showing  the  trade  of  tliat  ])eriod. 


critA. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1910 . 

1S9<>-1s9!s  (average) . 

.  .?103.(>7o.5M  1 

.  U,2o3,<K>;{ 

$15(1, ‘Jim,  020 
17,931.502 

S2.54..5H4.001 
29, 184.505 

Increase . 

Per  cent  ol  increase . 

.  92.422.51.S 

.  S21.3 

1:12.977.518 

741.6 

225,4(K),030 

772.3 

AROK.NTIXA. 

1910 . 

ISOO-lxOs  (average) . 

.  S:ni,217..a:5(> 

.  105.900.007 

$;i01.-147.274 

117.200.007 

$702,004,810 
22:1. 227.  :134 

Increase . 

Per  cent  ol  increase . 

. 

.  222.  1 

244. ISO. 007 
208. 2 

479.437.470 
214. S 

The  year’s  increase  in  foreign  trade,  1910. 


Countrit's. 


Mexico . 

OuatciTiulii . 

Salvii'lor . 

lloniluras . 

N'icaracua . 

Costa  Rica .  . 

I’aiiama . 

Cuiia . 

Uoininican  Ri’pulilic . 

Haiti . 

Arci-iitinc  Rcimlilic . 

liolivia . 

Brazil . . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

I'aracuay . 

I’cru. .  .1 . 

Urupiay . 

Venezuela . 

Total  I-atin  America: 

Increases . 

Decreases . 

Net  increases . 

Latin  Kepuiilics  in  Xortli  America: 

Increases . 

Decreases . 


South  American  l{epul)lics: 

Increases . 

Deeri'asi-s... . 


ImiKirts. 

Exiiorts. 

'I'olal. 

$19, 100,378 

$14,472,826 

$:«,  tslO.  204 

‘  .500, 209 

3,3'23,070 

2, 702, 807 

>  431,083 

512, 400 

80,  723 

437,803 

581, 315 

1,019,178 

>  37.5,022 

341,444 

,  ‘  34, 178 

1, 84.5, 407 

204, 498 

1  2,049,905 

1,:100.087 

200,855  , 

1,5(»7. 542 

12,228.(KK) 

26  197.951 

38,42.5,951 

2,017,410 

2,301,600 

4,4(K),010 
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‘  0, 390, 757 

>.5,211,239 

47,  .544, 124 

‘  23,982,738 

'  2il,  501,380 

3, 729, 593 

4,212,815 

7,942,408 

55,884,712 

1,674.009 

,57,  .5.59, 321 

12,922,071 

8,17.5,002 

21,097,073 

4,907,710 

1,584,9.55 

0,492,665 

‘  1,328,017 

1,220.971 

>101,  (MO 

1,719,471 

>  537,5,58 

1,181.913 

1.016,094 

'  410, 126 

l,2)Mi,508 

4,1.53,072 

‘  3, 574, 434 

,579. 238 

2.021,370 

1,919,936 

4,  .541, 300 

173.:i(B,740 

07.0:56,2.59 

208.116,258 

2, 095,  .591 

:i4,,895,613 

;5,;i46,463 

170. 009,149 

32,100,046 

202, 709, 795 

;i8, 205,  ;i23 

48,261,971 

83  9.54,380 

1,307,574 

0, 3'JO,  7.57 

,5,24.5,417 

:16,837,749 

41,871,214 

78.708.903 
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1,328,917 
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101,400 

133.  771,4(XI 

»  9.710.508 

124.(H;0.832 

Decreasi'. 
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III  comparing;  the  iDrei^ii  trade  of  tlie  JO  Latin  Anieriean  Kepulilics 
for  the  3T‘ar  1010  witli  that  of  the  precedin','  >’ear  tlie  most  si^nilicant 
fact  disclosed  is  the  verv  f^reat  increase  in  imports  ami  the  onl\’ 
moderate  increase  in  exports.  The  enormous  trade  balance  of  1000 — 
!§dt)(),oJ0,000  (exports  Sl,J53,7o0,loJ,  imports  SSS7,J24,0S3)  gave 
way  to  a  smaller  balance  of  $JJS,077,5t)0  (exjiorts  §1,285,010,708, 
imports  §1,057,833,232).  In  other  words,  what  laitin  America 
gained  in  credits  from  the  great  balance  of  1000  went  to  swell  its 
purchases  in  1010. 

Trade  fxilatices. 


I'KHt  I'JUI 


Mexico . . 

(iuateinalu . 

Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicarasua . 

C’osta  Rica . 

Panama . 

(^uba . 

Dominican  Ueimldic . 

Haiti . 

Ariicntine  Republic . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colomtiia . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

Latin  Rcpul)lics  of  Norlli  America 
South  American  Repui)lics . 

Total . 


?37,2S3,71H; 

832,590,244 

'J44,So7 

4,v827,902 

2,008,498 

3,552.587 

‘  590,952 

‘  447,500 

089. 105 

1.400,171 

2.i;{2,973 

492, 004 

'  7,253,832 

1  8,287,004 

33,203,488 

47,2;i3.439 

4,201.343 

4.,515,5.A3 

12.098.080 

5,127,805 

91.750,000 

20,229,7;i8 

10. 402. 7.35 

10. '245,957 

128,041.704 

74.431,001 

10.180.709 

11.439.040 

3.922,271 

.599. 510 

3.087.278 

5, 042. 200 

1.. 301, 089 

•  955.340 

10,(V»;t.049 

8. 0.30. 2-29 

8.204.525 

5.30.419 

0.202,4.53 

5,501,019 

85,977,050 

91.010,521 

280.549.013 

137,007.045 

:it;t),  52fl,  nofl  22''.  it::,  .■itin 


Manifestly  the  e.xcess  in  values  of  exports  over  imports  is  not  a 
true  measure  of  the  increase  of  wealth  in  aiiA'  country,  for  the  coun- 
tr\'  may  grow  richer  with  a  balance  of  trade  agtiinst  it,  e.  g.,  England, 
and  to  the  contrary  it  may  grow  poorer  with  the  balance  in  its  favor. 
But  in  the  Latin  American  ettuntries  where  exjiorts  are  jilmost 
entireh"  from  agriculture,  stock  raising,  forests,  ami  mines,  ami 
imjiorts  are  nearly  all  highly  manufactured  goods,  a  favorable  trade 
balance,  while  Iia'  no’ means  rejiresenting  the  amount  of  the  increase 
of  wealth,  does  ordinarily  show  the  fact  of  increase  and  furnishes  an 
inde.x  of  the  amount.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  factor  of  the  greatest 
weight  in  determining  the  increase  and  the  amount  thereof. 

'I'he  broad  nnderlA'ing  tact  is  that  the  purchasing  power  of  Latin 
America  increa.ses'in  a  fairU'  constant  ratio  of  about  1 1  or  12  jier  cent 
a  year,  'riiis' measures  approximately  the  increase  in  wealth  in  the 
Uejiublics,  which,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  now  dejiends  ujion  the 
producing  jiower  in  agriculture,  stock  raising,  forest  products,  and 
mining,  the  aggregate  of  which  increase  is  in  about  the  same  ratio  as 
the  increase  in  jiurchasing  jiower,  viz,  1 1  or  12  jier  cent  a  year. 
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Tliis  statement  may  he  taken  as  approximately  true  of  the  imme- 
tliate  present  ami  of  tlie  near  past,  l)iit  it  may  fall  far  short  of  the 
truth  as  to  the  future. 

It  is  a  sijruifieant  fact,  evidenced  in  many  ways,  that  the  accmuu- 
latin<r  wealth  of  Latin  America  is  hefrinnin<j:  to  claim  a  ])lace  along 
with  the  investing  capital  of  Europe.  The  standard  of  living  in 
every  one  of  the  Repuhlics  has  been  raLsed  in  the  last  12  or  14  years, 
and  this  advance  has  absorbed  to  a  great  extent  the  accumulating 
wealth  which  has  thereby  become  not  immediately  productive,  or 
rather  not  productive  in  any  way  ordinarily  measured  by  statistics. 
But  it  is  likewise  true  that  a  part  of  the  accumulatiug  wealth  has  been 
turnetl  into  more  immediately  productive  channels.  This  last  move¬ 
ment  should  advance,  and  with  its  advance  the  jiroiiortionate 
increase  in  wealth  will  he  greater  than  in  the  past  by  an  adtU'd  factor. 

Latin  American  capital  can  not  yet  and  will  not  for  many  years  to 
come  on  its  own  ground  oust  Eurojiean  and  United  States  capital. 
The  held  is  too  large  and  the  jirolits  are  too  great  not  to  attract  and 
h(dd  ca])ital  from  all  the  investing  woild.  The  Latin  American 
countries  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  where  the  foreigner  makes 
one  dollar  the  country  makes  two  or  even  ten  as  the  case  may  he,  hut 
the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States  will  he  the  industiial 
history  of  Latin  America,  and  this  means  that  gradually  national 
ca])ital  will  come  to  control  national  industries.  This  is  the  legitimate 
ambition  of  the  Latin  American  Republics. 

While,  takeu  as  a  whole,  the  forward  industrial  aud  trade  movement 
of  Latin  America  is  constant,  yet  this  forward  movement  is  not  the 
same  in  all  the  Repuhlics,  uor,  iu  the  larger  ones,  the  same  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  nor  is  it  alike  iu  all  the  industries.  The  disturbing 
elfect  of  unfavorable  political  conditions,  a  deiireciated  aud  lluctuating 
paper  currency,  an  inadeipiate  tax  system,  a  want  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  capitalists  in  the  security  of  investments;  one  or  all  of 
these  causes  has  ojierated  to  hold  hack  the  development  of  some  of 
the  countries,  hut  in  none  can  it  he  said  in  fairness  that  the  forward 
movement  is  not  iliscernahle. 

In  nearh'  all  the  Repuhlics  jiolitical  conditions  are  stable  and  caj)ital 
is  sure  of  its  investment;  in  fully  two-thirds  the  money  standard 
does  not  fluctuate  in  value,  and  in  all  there  is  a  constant  advance 
toward  better  tax  and  budgetary  system  and  practice. 

Western  Euro|)e  and  the  LTiited  States  furnish  the  market  for 
nearh'  all  Latin  American  products  aud  iu  this  market  the  prices  are 
fixed.  The  balance  wheel  of  a  broad  home  market  does  not  exist,  for 
there  is  hut  little  manufacturing  and  a  sparse  pojnilation.  lender 
these  conditions  Latin  America,  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices,  so  that  its  industrial  movement  may  be  well  described  as 
of  halts  and  rushes.  Nevertheless  the  position  is  economically  sound 
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aiiid  rciniukably  struiij'  in  this,  that  no  nnitter  within  how  fjcreat  a 
ran<;e  tlie  (l(‘nian<l  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  h)r  Latin  American 
])roducts  may  fluctuate,  ami  no  matter  what  may  lie  the  rivalry  of 
other  countries  in  produciii":  these  products,  the  need  for  the  fiieat 
staples  of  wheat,  corn,  ruhher,  codec,  tin,  fjold,  silver,  copper,  nitrate, 
sujrar,  tohacco,  cacao,  wool,  hides,  heef,  and  mutton  must  increase: 
and  most  ])otentof  all  is  the  fact  that  Latin  America  can  and  does  jiro- 
<luce  nearly  all  of  these  staples  and  scores  of  others  at  a  cost  less  hy 
oO  per  cent  or  more  than  other  comiietinj;  countries. 

(’lIAKACTEU  OF  ExPOKTS  AXl)  OF  l.MI’OHTS  OF  1910. 

Some  particularization  of  the  ex|)orts  and  imjiorts  of  Latin  America 
is  proi)er  in  a  <ieneral  survey  of  trade. 

EXPORTS. 

-Value,  §130,023,135:  classified  in  <;eneral  as  mineral, 
§7>S,200,037:  vejjetahle,  §3S,S57,S99:  animal,  §10,052,092:  manu- 
factuics,  §1 ,7()S,32t):  and  miscellaneous,  §1,0S4,7S1. 

The  mineral  (‘xports  were:  Silver,  §3S,  1 75,000:  f^old,  §21,318,000; 
other  metals,  including;  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc, 
§18,308,000.  The  piincijial  ve<relahle  exports  were:  (’o.'fee,  §4,043,000; 
ruhher,  §8,380,034:  chicle,  §1,704,000;  chick  ])eas,  §1 ,5()4,000;  <iuayule 
ruhher,  §4,734,000:  heiuapien,  §11,048,000:  ixtle,  §1,540,000;  maiioj;- 
any  and  ehoii}',  §1,101,000;  and  zaceton  root,  §1,307,000.  The  jirin- 
cipal  animal  exjiorts  were:  (’attle,  §2,518,000;  goatskins,  §2,008,000; 
and  hides,  §3,995,000. 

(iudteiiuild. — Value,  §10,079,219.  The  principal  exports  were: 
Coflee,  §8,810,000:  hides,  §309.000;  woods,  §204,000;  and  hananas, 
§230,000. 

Sdlvddor. — Value,  §7,297,830.  The  |)rinci|)al  exports  were:  ('oll'ee, 
§5,129,000:  silver,  §()20.000;  gold,  §001,000;  indigo,  §31 5,000;  sugar, 
§293,000. 

IldidhifdK. — Value,  §2,571,910.  The  piinci|)al  (exports  were:  (lold 
and  silver  ore,  §782,000:  and  hananas,  §908,000. 

Xicdrdfjud. — Value,  §3,989,428.  The  principal  exports  were: 
Coffee,  §1.547,000:  woods,  §410,000:  ruhher,  §230,000:  and  sugar, 
§182,000. 

('o,std  /lied. — Value,  §8, 044, .505.  The  principal  exports  were: 
Coffee,  §2,840,000:  hananas,  9,097,000  hunches:  gold  and  silver, 
§837,000:  hides  and  skins,  §129,000;  ami  ruhher,  §100,000. 

I*diidiiid. — Value,  §1,709,330.  The  principal  exports  were: 
liananas,  §921,000:  ivory  nuts,  §133,000;  cocoanuts,  §158,000;  and 
nd)her,  §173,000. 
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Cuba. — Value,  Sio(),l)()»),02().  The  ju’ineipal  exports  were:  Sii^ar, 
703, ()()();  molasses,  SI ,47S, ()()();  distillates,  S3o0,()0();  tohaceo, 
unmanufaetured,  S15,4ol .000;  tobacco,  manufactured,  S12, 423,000; 
iron  and  copper  ore,  S4, 350. 000;  woods,  SI, 603, 000;  fruits,  S2,09S,- 
000;  hides  and  skins,  SI ,80.5,000 ;  honey  and  beeswax,  S704.000; 
orains  and  vegetal )les,  S453,000  ;  and  sp(»n<>:es,  S355,000. 

Uoinhiican  Hejmblic. — Value,  S10,024,371.  The  principal  exports 
were:  .Su^ar,  S5, 501, 000;  cacao.  S2. 8, 50,000;  leaf  tobacco,  SO.58,000; 
colfee,  S324,000;  bananas,  S280,000;  beeswax,  SI 40,000;  and  bides, 
SI  24,000. 

Haiti. — Value,  SI  1,008,483.  The  principal  exports  were:  C'otl'ee, 
41,343,000  pounds;  cacao,  4,012,000  pounds:  cotton,  3,310,000 
pounds;  honey,  041,000  "allons;  oraufje  skins,  452,000  pounds;  cot¬ 
ton  seed,  0,202,000  pounds;  and  lo<;wood  and  lo<rwood  roots,  05,000,- 
000  pounds. 

Aiyetitiaa. — Value,  S301 ,447,274;  classified  in  <jeneral  as  live  ani¬ 
mals  and  meat  products,  SI. 50, 000, 000;  a<tricultural  products,  SIOO,- 
500,000;  forest  products,  SIO, 300, 000;  buntinj;  and  fisbinji:  products. 
Si, 400, 000;  mine  products,  S525,000. 

'Pbe  principal  live  animals  were  beef  cattle,  S4.000,000.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  meat  products  were:  Frozen  beef,  S24,000,000 :  frozen  mutton, 
S5, 820,000;  salt  cattle  bides,  SIO, 053, 000;  Hint  cattle  bides,  S13,758,- 
000;  wool,  857,300,000;  sheepskins.  88,500,000;  jerked  beef,  SI. 000,- 
000;  "oat  skins,  81,000.000;  bristles,  81,300,000;  chilled  beef.  .8820,- 
000;  horse  bides,  8405,000;  kidskins,  8300,000;  canned  meat,  SI  ,1.50,- 
000;  meat  extract,  S2,!>S0,000;  beef  scrap  and  meal,  81,230,000; 
butter,  81,110,000;  tallow  and  jirease,  80,270,000;  mara<;in  oil, 
8700,000;  and  bones,  81 ,400,000.  The  wool  ex|)ort  was  857,083,000. 

The  principal  a<;ricultural  products  were:  Indian  corn,  858,453,000; 
wheat,  870,000,000;  linseed,  843,200,000;  oats,  87,000,000;  bay, 
8405,000;  wheat  Hour,  84,800,000;  and  bran,  84,285,000. 

H'be  |)rincipal  forest  products  were  (piebracbo  wood  and  extract; 
of  the  former,  85,430,000,  and  of  the  latter,  84,207,000. 

The  principal  mininj;  product  was  copper  ores,  8302,000,  and  the 
principal  buntin<j  and  11811111"  products  were  whalebone,  8800,000, 
and  nutria  skins,  205,000. 

Jinliria. — Value,  820,080,057.  The  jirincipal  exports  were:  Tin, 
814,803,000;  silver,  82,100,000;  bismuth,  8700,000;  copper,  8714,000; 
rubber,  810,7.30,000;  and  coco,  8108,000. 

Brazil. — Value,  8310,000,438.  The  princi|)al  exports  were:  Coffee, 
8127,213,000;  rubber,  8124,401,000;  bides,  88,027,000;  verba  mate, 
80,570,000;  cacao,  80,824,000;  tobacco,  88,040,000;  skins,  83,404,000; 
su"ar,  83,500,000;  cotton,  84,440,000;  "old,  81  ,!»55,000;  man"anese, 
81,888,000;  Brazil  nuts,  81,408,000;  carnauba,  81,422,000;  bran, 
8],8]4,000;  cotton  seed,  8040,000;  and  monazite  sand,  8031. 
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ChUe. — Value,  §120.021 . 919:  classified  in  fjeiieral  as  animal  prod¬ 
ucts,  §8,.S23.()44;  ve"etal)le  products.  SS.074..523;  mineral  products, 
.§98,234,330. 

Vnder  animal  products  tin*  principal  exports  were:  Hides,  §S37,000; 
wool,  §<)78,000:  (diincliilla  fur  skins,  §410,000;  wax,  §127.000.  d'lie 
principal  ve<jetai)le  products  were:  Fruits  and  <;rains,  §0, 910, 000: 
and  fruit  and  orain  products.  §704,000.  Under  mineral  products  the 
principal  exports  were:  Copper.  20,002  metric  tons:  copper  ore, 
78,.11S  tons;  har  silver.  317,212  <;rams;  and  nitrate  of  soda.  2,3.77,000 
tons,  worth  §80.01  S, 000. 

Coloiitbia. — Value,  §17,02.5,1.73.  ddie  principal  exports  were: 
('olfee,  §0,339,000;  bananas,  §1,118,000;  tobacca),  §428,000;  ivory 
nuts,  §408,000;  rubber,  .§384.000;  cacao,  §230,000,  and  divi-divi, 
§101,000. 

/:V(/u(/cr.-  -Value,  §13,000.371.  The  ]u  inci])al  exports  were:  Cacao, 
§7,890,000:  ivory  nuts,  §1,009.000:  I’anama  hats.  §1,2.59,000:  rub¬ 
ber,  §1,000,000;  coliee,  .§730,000:  ^ol<l  ore,  §13.5,000;  oold,  §1 14,000; 
hides,  .§3.57,000. 

Pu/Y/yf/u)/.  -Value,  .§4,419,497.  The  ])rincipal  exports  were:  Hides, 
§1,13.5.000;  (piebracho  extract,  .§034,000;  ytuba  mate,  §.5.54,000; 
woods,  §980.000;  tobacco,  §.534,000:  oranges,  §2.59,000. 

/V/M.  -Value,  .§31,144,270.  Tlie  principal  exports  were:  Mineral 
and  metals,  §10,000,000:  rubber,  §4,770,000;  su<;ar,  §4,130,000; 
cotton,  .§2,07.5,000;  wool.  §2.137,000:  >'uano,  §1,9.50,000;  hides, 
.§020,000;  and  straw  hats,  §480,000. 

I'nufiKnj.-  Value,  §43,333,137.  The  ])rinci])al  exports  were:  Wool, 
§19,317,000;  liides  and  skins,  §1 1,743,000;  beef  extiacts,  §0,401,000; 
live  animals,  §1,877,000;  tallow  and  other  fats,  .§1,078,000;  hair, 
•§374,000;  bone  and  bone  ash,  §2.50,000;  residual  animal  ])roducts. 
.§200,000;  wheat,  §2,344,000;  flour,  .§324,000;  feed  stuffs,  §101,000; 
and  <;ame  and  fish,  §1()5,000. 

Veueziiela. -Xnluo,  §17,948,771.  The  jirinciiial  exjiorts  were: 
('offee,  .§8,071,000;  cacao,  §3,382,000;  balata  rubber,  §2,194,000; 
hides,  §932,(100;  rubber,  .§872,000;  goatskins,  §3.80,000;  gold. 
.§309,000;  live  cattle,  §194,000;  as])balt,  §1.83,000;  horns,  §172,000; 
co])p(‘r  ore,  §173,000;  sugar,  §148,000;  herron  plumes  (aigrets), 
§134,000,  and  divi-divi,  §100,000. 

IMl’ORTS. 

The  range  of  Latin-Ainerican  imjxuts  covers  nearly  the  whole  field 
of  human  wants,  from  primary  . . 1  jnoducts  to  articles  of  llie  high¬ 

est  luxury,  but  is  narrowed  to  products  and  manufactures  in  a 
finished  or  nearly  finished  state,  and  includes  but  few  raw  jiroducts 
for  manufacturing.  What  manufacturing  there  is  depends  for  its 
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supplies  upon  home  production  and  only  occasionally  uses  forcig:n 
material  as  subsidiary  thereto. 

Considerable  as  is  at  jiresent  the  ])er  capita  importation  of  Latin 
America,  its  needs  and  demands  are  only  just  at  the  be<;mning.  Its 
desire  to  purchase  far  outruns  its  abilitN',  and  this  is  axiomatic  of  all 
the  civilized  world,  whether  taken  by  countries  or  by  individuals. 
Its  ability  to  purchase  is  measured  by  its  producin';  capacity,  and 
herein  it  has  an  etiormous  advanta<;e  in  that  exploitation  has  but 
scratched  the  surface  of  its  natural  resources. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  imports  of  four  of  the  Republics — Argentina, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  two  from  the  southern  and  two  from  the 
northern  group — may  serve  to  show  the  character  of  imports  into 
Latin  America. 

Argentina . — Total  imports,  S341 ,21 7,53(5,  including  food  products, 
§2(1,327,000;  tobacco,  §5,000,000;  wines,  li(|uors,  and  other  bever¬ 
ages,  §14,503,000;  textiles  and  manufactures  tliereof,  §0(5,3 14,000; 
oils,  §13,475,000;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  §1 1 ,021,000: 
iron,  steel,  and  manufactures,  §41  ,S4(5,000;  other  metals  ami  manu¬ 
factures,  §12,484,000;  agricultural  implements  and  machitierj-, 
§1S,354,()0();  railway  cars,  equipment,  rails,  carriages,  wagons, 
automobiles,  etc.,  §34,042,000;  coal,  eartlis,  stones,  etc.,  §30,000,000; 
building  material,  §28,3(50,000;  and  electrical  apparatus,  §5,570,000. 

lirazil.  ~Totn\  imports,  §235,574,837,  including  cotton  yarn, 
§852,000;  sewing  thread,  §2,488,000;  steel  bars  and  rods,  §63(),()00; 
iron  bars,  rods,  and  ])lates,  §1,313,000;  staves  and  hoops,  §146,000; 
pine  lumber,  §2,041,000;  turpentine,  §21(),()00;  coal,  §11,738,000; 
cement,  §3,374,000;  leather,  §3,268,000;  rosin,  §068,000;  carpets, 
§223,000;  cotton  goods,  bleached  cottons,  §2,027,000;  prints, 
§1,049,000;  dyed,  §4,773,000,  other  cottons,  §3,165,000;  artillery 
ammunition,  §1 ,854,000;  small-arms  ammunition,  §928,571;  small 
arms,  §2,117,000;  motor  cars,  §1,147,000;  railway  cars,  §2,305,000; 
copper  wire,  §63(5,000;  copper  manufactures,  §1,406,000;  iron  wire, 
§2,307,000;  corrugated  iron,  §1,023,000;  nails,  screws,  etc.,  §486,000; 
iron  and  steel  structural  material,  §2,616,000;  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  ))osts,  §1,474,000;  steel  rails,  couplings,  etc.,  §6,572,000;  tubes 
and  })i])es,  §2,263,000;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  not  specified, 
§3,016,000;  electrical  ajiparatus,  §3,221,000;  electric  cables,  §562,000; 
small  tools,  §2,516,000;  locomotives,  §2,130,000;  stationary  engines, 
§840,000;  sewing  machines,  §1,562,000;  industrial  machinery, 
§3,070,000;  agricultural  machinery,  §513,000;  machiner}’  not  speci¬ 
fied,  §6,002,000;  furniture,  §530,000;  jirint  jiaper,  §1,(555,000;  paper 
supplies,  §1,170,000;  boots  and  shoes,  §333,000;  paints,  §695,000; 
calcium  carbide  §594,000;  drugs  not  specified,  §3,810,000;  lighting 
apparatus,  §526,000;  hats,  §778,000;  dynamite,  §333,000;  coal  oil, 
8599— Bull.  4—11 - 8 
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$4,155,000;  lubriratinfj  oils,  $S4S,000;  rice,  $1,222,000;  codlisli, 
$5,431,000;  potatoes,  $1,04S,000;  distilled  s])irits,  $674,000;  canned 
vegetables,  $420,000;  preserved  fisb,  $1,392,000;  Hour,  $10,102,000; 
dried  fruits,  $512,000;  bams,  $395,000;  condensed  milk,  $1,253,000; 
butter,  $1,4S7,000;  cbeese,  $936,000;  salt,  $633,000;  wines,  common, 
$7,259,000;  wines,  tine,  $2,273,000;  and  jerked  beef,  $4,500,000. 

Mexico. — Total  imports,  $97,432,S91,  includin"  manufactures  of 
"old,  silver,  and  platinum,  $1 ,629,000 ;  of  copper  and  alloys,  $2,681 ,000 ; 
of  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  $530,000;  of  iron  and  steel,  $13,815,000;  of 
stones  and  earths,  $9,204,000;  textile  libers  (principally  cot¬ 

ton),  $2,495,000;  fruits  and  firains,  $10,007,000;  lumber,  $2,751,000; 
wood  manufactures,  $2,298,000;  machinery  and  ajiparatus, 
$10,471,000;  textiles,  of  cotton,  $5,413,000;  of  linen  and  hemp, 
$606,000;  of  wool,  $2,223,000;  of  silk,  $1,138,000;  of  silk  mixed  and 
imitation  silk,  $731,000;  live  animals,  $694,000;  meats,  wool,  etc., 
$700,000;  animal  food  jmxlucts,  $3,277,000;  animal  industrial  ju'od- 
ucts  (principally  boots,  shoes,  and  leather),  $2,836,000;  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  j)roducts,  $5,619,000;  wines,  spirits,  etc.,  $3,276,000; 
cars,  carriafres,  and  wagons,  $2,877,000;  paper  and  manufactures, 
$2,533,000;  arms  and  explosives,  $1,451,000. 

Cuba. — Total  imports,  $103,675,581,  includin"  stones  and  earths, 
$989,000;  shale,  bitumen,  etc.,  $1,089,000;  "lass  and  crystal  ware, 
$1,139,000;  earthenware  and  porcelain,  $695,000;  manufactures  of 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  $338,000;  of  iron  and  steel,  $6,164,000; 
of  copper,  $809,000;  paints  and  colors,  $673,000;  chemical  products, 
$2,781,000;  oils,  $1,897,000;  cotton  manufactures,  $8,528,000;  other 
vegetable-fiber  manufactures,  $3,562,000;  wool  manufactures, 
$1,088,000;  silk  manufactures,  $620,000;  jiaper  and  pasteboard, 
$1,498,000;  wood  and  lumber,  $2,506,000;  bides  and  skins,  $573,000; 
rubber  manufactures,  $4,453,000;  machinery,  $8,382,000;  apparatus, 
$2,822,000;  meats,  $11,477,000;  fisb,  $1,310,000;  breadstufl’s, 
$13,358,000;  vegetables,  $4,522,000;  beverages,  $3,296,000;  and  dairy 
products,  $2,524,000. 

UI.STRinLTION  OF  TRADE,  EXPORTS  A.ND  IMPORTS. 

In  total  of  values  the  ITiited  States  leads  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Latin  America,  e.xjiorts  and  imports  taken  together.  The  volumes 
and  percimtages  are  as  follows: 


’I'otal. 

( .Status. 

1 'ailed 
KinKdoai. 

fiennuuy. 

France. 

Voluiiii? . 

I’ercentof  whole . 

. 

. 1  KKI.IM)  • 

21L 

Sola,  Itl4,;i47 

$:iii,i7!i,(vt4 
■  i;i.27  1 

#!!«,. '>12,5!lo 
8.20 
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Separating  the  20  Kepulilics  into  lialves,  as  given  in 
tal)lo  heading  this  article,  the  results  are  as  follows: 


LATIN  UEPUIM.ICS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 


I'nitfui 

KinKiioni. 


United  States. 


Oerniany 


Volume . 

Percent  of  wliole. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 


United 

Kin^'dom. 


Franc 


V'oluine . 

Per  cent  of  whole 


Lntin  American  exports  to  leadinej  commercial  countries,  1910. 


t^nintrie 


Mexico . 

Guatemala  (19i)9) . 

Salvador . 

Hondurits . 

Nicarapua  (1909) . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama . 

Cuba . 

Dotninican  Republic . 

Haiti . 

Latin  North  .American  Republics. 
Per  cent  of  total  exports  (|:t.'!7,21 7,24:i) . . 

Arpentinc  Republic . 

Roll  via . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia  (1909) . 

Ecuador . 

Paraptiav  (1909) . 

Peru  (1909) . 

UruRiiay  (1909) . 

Venezuela . 

South  American  Republics . 

Per  cent  of  total  exports  (I9'18,693,5M) . . 

Total  of  the  20  Republics . 

Per  cent  of  total  exports  ($1,285,910,7981 


1  Estimate! 


Latin  American  exports  may  he  divided,  Imiadly,  into  two  classes, 
food  products  and  raw  material  for  use  in  the  indnstries.  Except  of 
sugar,  colfee,  ctioio,  and  fresh  fruits,  the  United  States  was  not  a 
htiyer  of  food  jirodiicts  in  any  considerable  tpiantities.  Of  fresh 
fruits  it  took  all,  of  sugar  nearly  all,  of  coffee  about  one-half,  ami 
of  cacao  one-liflh  or  less.  Tobacco,  which  can  scarcely  he  included 
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dom. 

Germany. 

France. 

United 

States. 

$14,267,251 

$4,219,78.5 

$6,141,824 

$98,432,8,59 

1,0(16,263 

5,828,554 

32,748 

2.739.075 

483,809 

1,, 584, 632 

1,097,118 

2.279,669 

50,083 

1.59,900 

3,278 

2,25.5,011 

843,4.53 

423,579 

776, 429 

1,677,010 

3,0.53,069 

289,  .553 

39,184 

5,205,803 

165, 273 

93.669 

1,966 

1,508,422 

10,696,289 

3,646,398 

1,549.080 

129, 328.  .507 

141,947 

2.094,a33 

723,834 

7,661,303 

>  840,  (KX) 

*  3,2.50,000 

>  3,600,000 

1  1,100,000 

31,547,437 

21,590,093 

13,96,5,461 

252.187,659 

9.35 

6. 40 

4.14 

74.  7S 

78,368.710 

43. 703, 172 

36,628,860 

24,  ,'■>65, 794 

18,0,5,5.406 

6,01.5,390 

2, 009.  .527 

62.438 

73, 440,  .577 

36.285.755 

26, 116, .585 

112,184,068 

46,  .3.86, 8,58 

23,142.907 

5,237,286 

24,680,878 

3,050,863 

1,549,3.34 

482. 781 

8,587,721 

1,140,873 

2,248,223 

4,793.999 

4, 090.  .511 

1,990 

1,319,887 

42.319 

5.373 

12, 988,  .546 

1,701,448 

2,620,224 

7,268,718 

2,771,832 

6,900,280 

9,141,991 

3,890,365 

2. 103,908 

2,313,5.56 

5,625,845 

6,305.486 

i  238,309,563 

125,179.952 

92.699,417 

191,641,352 

25. 12 

13.19 

9.77 

20.20 

’  269, 857,  (HK) 

146, 770, 045 

106,664.878 

443,829.011 

i  20.99 

11.41 

8.29 
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Cuba 

«1 83,897,900 

Mexico 

154,834,410 

Brazil 

142,437,986 

Argentina 

71^32,119 

Chile 

38,050,652 

Colombia 

«<el  3,6  87,721 

DoniNicAN  Rep. 

1  1,546,221 

Peru- 

(e)  I  1 ,380,898 

Venezuela 

10,094,023 

Costa  Rica 

9.38  7,309 

Uruguay 

(plW  7,34-7,560 

Panama 

7,161,075 

Ecuador 

6,344,614 

Haiti 

Jfi)  5,371 ,046 

Guatemala 

«  4,920,934 

Honduras 

4,314,533 

Salvador 

3,626,266 

Nicaragua 

to)  3,018,702 

Eouvia 

1,304,363 

Paraguay 

(W  208,239 

Note; 

jo)  Imports  I908_  id  Exports  1909  _ 

(b)  1909 _  (d)  Imports  estimated, 

(c)  Exports  estimated- 
Pan  Ame.rican  Union- 
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in  either  of  the  two  classes,  found  its  best  market  in  the  United  States, 
wlucli  took  nearly  all  the  leaf  and  about  40  per  cent  of  the  cigars. 

In  raw  material  the  United  States  was  the  best  market.  Of  tlu' 
fiber  plants  of  Me.xico,  out  of  a  total  export  of  over  §11,000,000  in 
henequen,  the  United  States  took  over  §10,700,000,  and  of  a  total  of 
over  §1  ,r)4(),000  in  ixtle  the  United  States  took  §1,021,000.  Of  a 
total  of  §1 ,807, 000  in  zac('ton  root  §715,000  went  to  France,  §530,000 
to  Oermany,  and  only  §78,000  to  the  United  States. 

liuhht r.~-T]u'  Brazilian  output  was  §124,401,000,  of  which  the 
Uniteil  Kingdom’s  share  was  §57,020,000,  the  United  States  §47,409- 
000,  France  §12,485,000,  and  (icrmany  §4,225,000.  The  Mexican 
('xport  of  rubber  was  §8,880,000,  of  which  the  Ihiited  States  took 
§7,013,000;  and  of  guayule  rubber  §4,784,000,  of  which  the  United 
States  took  §8,708,000.  Practically  all  the  Central  American  rubber 
went  to  the  United  States,  as  did  tlie  greater  jiart  of  that  from  Colom¬ 
bia.  The  ruhh(*r  and  halata  rubber  of  Venezuela  went  jirincipally 
to  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  France,  and  (lermanv.  The  exports  of 
Kcuadorian  rubber,  §1 ,000,000,  went  to  the  Ihiited  States,  (lermany, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  order  given.  The  Bolivian  export 
of  §10,780,000  went  ])rincipally  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

//iV/c6‘.  -The  Argentine  output  of  salt  hides  was  01,000,000  kilos, 
worth  §10,958,000,  of  which  28,008,000  kilos  went  to  (lermany. 
12,5i)2,000  to  the  United  States,  10,781,000  to  the  I’nited  Kingdom, 
and  9,500,000  to  Belgium;  of  Hint  hides,  29,844,000  kilos,  worth 
§18,758,000,  of  winch  14,703,000  kilos  went  to  the  United  States. 
5,800,000  to  Italy,  2,841 ,000  to  Spain,  and  2,021 ,000  to  (lermany;  and 
of  horse  hides,  worth  about  §500,000,  the  greater  part  went  to  (ler¬ 
many.  The  Brazilian  export  of  hides  was  §8,027,000,  of  which  Ger¬ 
many’s  share  was  §8,243,000,  the  Ihiited  Kingdom  §2,140,000, 
Fi-ance  §1.557,000,  and  the  United  States  only  §207,000.  The 
Uruguayan  e.xport  of  hitles  was  §0,844,000,  of  which  about  §2,400,000 
went  to  the  United  States.  From  Colombia,  Central  America,  and 
Mexico,  the  great  hulk  of  the  hide  exports  went  to  the  I’^nited  States. 
The  Mexican  output  was  §8,995,000,  of  which  the  United  States  took 
§8,080,000.  The  Cuban  export  of  hides  and  skins  was  §1,895,000,  of 
which  §1 ,070,0t)0  was  to  Germany  and  §522,000  to  the  United  States. 

(jloatfihins.  ’Phe  Mexican  exjiort  of  goatskins  was  .§2,008,000,  prac¬ 
tically  all  to  the  United  States,  as  was  also  the  goatskin  export  of 
('('iitral  America.  The  Argentine  export  of  goat  and  kid  skins  was 
2,217,000  kilos,  worth  §1,800,000,  of  which  1,504,000  kilos  went  to 
the  United  States  and  590,000  kilos  to  France. 

The  Chilean  output  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  2,367,000  metric  tons, 
worth  §80,018,000,  of  which  849,t)00  tons  were  exported  to  the  United 
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Kiiijidoiii,  oS7,()0U  to  tlie  United  States,  496,000  to  German}^,  and 
92.000  to  France. 

TUooZ.  —The  Arf'entine  export  of  wool  amounted  to  150,600  metric 
tons,  worth  §57,083,000.  Of  the  total  there  was  exported  to  France 
58,967  tons,  to  Germany  40,707  tons,  to  Belj;inm  10,496  tons,  and  to 
the  United  States  10,496  tons.  The  Uruguayan  export  of  wool  was 
worth  .§20,000,000,  the  htdk  of  which  was  to  France  and  to  Fngland. 
Fernvian  wool  (.§2,140,000)  went  nearh^  .all  to  the  Ignited  Kingdom. 
The  Chilean  export  of  wool  was  2,262  tons,  of  wdiich  1,131  tons  went 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  641  tons  to  France. 

Of  the  great  fooil  staples  of  Argentina  and  Urngnay,  the  l)ulk  was 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Argentina  the  ])rincipal  <'xports  of  ani¬ 
mal  foods  were  frozen  and  chilled  l>eef,  §25,300,000;  fi(»zen  juntton, 
§5,820,000;  and  jerked  heef,  §1,000,000.  The  meat  exjant  of  Uru¬ 
guay  was  §6,401,000.  Of  agrieultui  al  products  tin*  value  of  the  wheat 
export  was  §70,000,000;  of  Indian  corn,  §58,453,000;  of  linseed, 
§43,266,000;  and  of  oats,  §7,900,000.  Wheat  Hour,  .§4,800,000. 
Nearly  all  the  wheat  Hour  and  about  16  ])er  cent  of  the  wheat  was 
exported  to  Brazil. 

Coffee.-  -The  Brazilian  exjant  of  eoll'ee  was  §127,213.000.  Of  this 
amount  §58,808,000  went  to  the  United  States,  §16,1.52,000  to  Ger¬ 
many,  §14,773,000  to  the  Netherlands,  §8,859,000  to  Fiance,  and 
§8,721,000  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  Venezuelan  (*xj)ort  was 
§8,051,000,  of  which  the  United  States  took  §3,985,000,  France 
§2,511,000,  and  Germany  §846,000.  The  Colombian  export  was 
§6,340,000,  of  which  the  United  Stall's  took  §4,170,000,  the  I'nited 
Kingdom  §550,000,  and  Germany  §320,000.  The  exjiort  of  eoll'ee 
from  Salvador  was  §5,129,000;  from  Costa  Rica,  .§2,840,000;  from 
Nicaragua,  §1,547,000;  and  from  Guatemala  §8,816,000.  The  bulk 
of  the  Nicaraguan  coffee  went  to  Franci',  tlu'  lemainder  to  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  the 
Guatemalan  eoll'ee  went  to  Germany,  the  remainder  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Austria-1  lungarv.  Costa  Rican  colfee  went  j)rinci])ally 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  The 
small  amount  of  colfee  from  Honduras  went  to  the  United  States. 
Tlie  export  of  Mexican  colfee  amounted  to  .§4,043,000,  of  which 
§2,415,000  went  to  the  United  States,  §736,000  to  Fnince,  and 
.§519,000  to  Germany.  The  Haitian  output  of  colfee  was  over 
41,000,000  pounds,  of  which  the  great  bulk  went  to  Euroj)e. 

The  Cuban  export  of  sugar  was  §108,762,000,  of  which  §102,446,000 
went  to  the  United  States. 
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Ldtin  American  imports  from  leading  commercial  countries,  1010. 


CouTiirics. 


Mexioo . 

Guatemala  (KH)!))... 

Salvador . 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua  (IIK)!)) . . . . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Uepublio 
Haiti . 


Latin  Nortii  American  Ilepul)iios . 

I’er  cent  of  lotai  imports  (*2-10,2(16,7221 . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Boiivia . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay  (ItKHI) .  . 

Peru  (in09) . . 

Uruguay  (PMKS) . 

Venezuela . 

Soutli  American  Uepublios . 

Per  cent  of  total  imports  (*Sll,(i2C,.51i») . 

Total  of  I  he  20  Republics . 

Per  cent  of  total  imports  (*1,0.77, *,03,232)  . 


I'niteil 

King'lom. 

Germany. 

SU,12,7,80.H 

?10, 134,038 

1.135.420 

1,249.  .5.59 

1.165.693 

407,392 

424.077 

284, 3.87 

625, 666 

286, 408 

1,318,474 

974.371 

2,166,989 

966,1.51 

12.292,219 

6, 542, 760 

708. 612 

1,108,375 

■v86, 190 

196.886 

31.. 549, 36) 

22.1,50.327 

12.00 

8. 99 

106,096.072 

.59,29.5.021 

5.060,4.52 

2.  4.87,  .824 

67,061,06,5 

37, 4.5.5,  ,530 

34. 340,  .573 

26.296,071 

•  4. 100.  OKI 

>  2.600.0(.0 

2.4.'vl.945 

1,, 574, 135 

1.244.. 533 

733,082 

7,619.9s4 

3,3.39.9.51 

12.12,5,682 

6,  438. 561 

3.62,5,681 

2. 03!',  2.87 

243,7,57,987 

142,2.59,462 

30. 03 

17.  ,52 

275.  .307. 347 

164.409,7.M' 

26. 03 

1.5.  ,54 

Kraiici'. 

United 

States. 

$8,715,422 

$56,421,551 

273,215 

2,181,8.50 

262. 294 

1.346.597 

101,720 

2,059.522 

131.826 

1, .341. 692 

321, 106 

4,181,506 

307,982 

5.6,52.653 

5.514,939 

54.  ,569, 393 

226.667 

3,8.84,918 

644.315 

4,271.046 

16, 499. 4,86 

135,910.767 

6.70 

5.5.20 

32.641,121 

46.966,325 

2.51,773 

1.241.925 

22,268.307 

30.2,53.918 

7,010.929 

13.369,774 

1  1,700,(H)0 

15,  KM).  000 

.526.615 

2,2.54.303 

234.. 898 

202. 766 

!',50. 516 

4.112.180 

3, 7tw>,  1(»(» 

3.4.57. 195 

9!tS,906 

3.7,88.539 

70. 348, 231 

110,746.925 

8. 67 

13. 64 

.86.847.717 

246,6.57,692 

.8.  21 

23.  31 

•  Estimate. 

Wliile  the  United  States  leads  in  the  total  trade  of  Tjtitin  America, 
its  ])ercenta"e  of  this  trade  bcinoj  29.16  as  ti,iiainst  2.3.26  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  its  nearest  riA’al,  tind  in  the  im])()rt  trade  of  Latin 
America,  as  shown  in  the  table  above,  is  a  close  second  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  j'et  if  a  careful  analysis  of  the  trade  be  made  it  Avill  be 
found  that  the  imports  from  the  Utnted  Kingdom  are  of  a  cliaracter 
usually  classed  by  economists  as  much  more  beneficial  to  the  ex])ort- 
ing  country  than  are  those  of  the  United  States.  The  ]»rofit  to  the 
individual  ex])orter  must  be  sharply  differentiated  from  benefits  to 
the  ex])orting  countiy.  What  is  great  ])rofit  to  the  one  may  be  but 
little  ])rofit  or  even  loss  to  the  other.  To  the  country  at  large  the 
greatest  ])rolit  is  derived  from  the  export  of  articles  in  which  the 
major  value  is  represented  by  labor  and  skill.  If  therefore  the  value 
of  manufactured  articles  to  the  exporting  country  be  to  the  greater 
degree  in  ])ro])ortion  to  the  relative  amount  of  labor  and  skill  expended 
in  their  fabrication  and  to  a  lesser  degree  to  the  raw  material  entering 
therein,  then  the  ex])ort  trade  of  the  United  States  to  Taitin  Ameiica, 
and  particularly  to  South  America,  is  on  a  decidedly  lower  ])lane 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  leading  exjiorting  countries.  The 
order  of  the  countries  as  rejiresenting  the  relative  values  of  their 
exiiorts  to  Tiatin  Ameiica  on  the  basis,  not  of  gross  amounts  but  of 
quality  of  goods,  would  be  about  this:  France,  United  Kingdom, 
Italy,  S]>ain,  Netherlands,  (Jermany,  Belgium,  Ihuted  States.  If 
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the  imports  (»!'  the  Latin  Kepublics  of  Xortli  Ameriea  alone  he  con¬ 
sidered,  tlien  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  order  given 
must  be  advanced  by  seveial  numliers. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  all  kinds,  the  character  of  the  ex])orts 
to  Latin  America  from  the  United  States  is  fully  ecpial  t(*  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  decidedly  sipierior  to  that  of  Belgium  and 
Germany.  In  boots,  sIkkvs,  and  leather,  the  United  States  ranks 
with  France  or  Italy  and  much  ahead  of  the  other  countries.  In  the 
drug  trade  it  occu])ies  an  aviu  age  or  even  better  than  average  jiosition, 
but  in  most  of  the  other  classes  of  industries  its  exp<»rts  to  Latin 
America,  and  particularly  to  South  America,  are  on  a  lower  ])lane 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  For  instance,  in  the  textile  trades, 
practi<'ally  all  the  high-grade  textiles  are  from  France,  Italy,  tin* 
United  Kingdom,  S])ain,  and  Germany.  In  silk,  wool,  and  linen 
these  c«uintries  control  the  Held.  In  cotton  textiles,  the  United 
States  only  conpietes  in  the  cheaper  grades.  It  sends  cotton  yarn, 
but  knitted  goods  c(;me  from  Kurope.  So  in  the  wood  trades. 
Lumber  is  from  the  UnibMl  States,  but  furniture  and  other  linislu'd 
wood  products  are  from  Furo])e.  Floui'  and  wheat  aie  fn  ni  the 
United  States,  but  biscuits,  ])astes,  and  the  like  are  from  the  I'nitetl 
Kingdom  (»r  Italy.  So  one  may  go  thi'ough  the  list  until,  with  tin* 
exce])tions  noted  above,  he  iinds  that  only  in  tlie  Latin  Republics 
of  Xerth  America,  and  ])articularly  ('uba  and  Mexico,  is  the  United 
States  a  serious  rival  of  Kuro])e  in  high-grade  niiinufaetures. 


■k: 

1  -  • 

PROMINENT  IN  PAN 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  V 

The  cx|)criinent  of  clevotiii"  a  section  of  the  Bui.t.ktix  to  the 
tlescription  of  various  individuals  who,  hy  tlieir  interest  in 
and  association  with  men  and  thinjts  Latin-Ainerican,  liave 
attained  positions  of  prominetice  in  these  circles,  has  been 
most  cordially  received  hy  the  constituency  of  this  j)uhlication.  This 
is  encouragiii",  and  it  is  therefore  a  real  satisfaction  to  continue  the 
practice  and  to  include  in  this  issue  another  series  of  ])ortraits  and 
biogra])hical  sketches  of  such  men.  A  further  source  of  stratification 
is  to  note  how  broad  are  the  circles  from  which  can  be  drawn  those 
who  may  ])ro])erly  and  fittin<tly  be  iticluded  within  these  columns. 
The  ever-increasin<t  nundx'r  of  such  men  is  in  a  s(*nse  a  thermom¬ 
eter  recording  the  defjree  of  our  commerce  and  comity,  and  these  are 
constantly  heinst  developed  and  stren<tthened  between  the  Americas. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Hi  li.etix  there  have 
suddenly  ])assed  away  a  number  of  men  notable  in  the  ollicial  and 
commercial  activities  of  Latin  America.  The  Pan  .Vmerican  Union 
wishes  to  take  this  op])ortunity  to  offer  its  ])rofound  restret  at  the 
untimely  removal  of  these  leaders  in  their  res])ective  lines  of  endeavor, 
and  to  extend  its  sincere  ex])ressions  of  sym])athy  to  tlie  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  late  William  Eleroy  ('urtis,  of  Washington,  the  first 
director  of;  the  Pan  American  Ihdon,  and  a  distinguished  news])a))er 
corresjKuident ;  of  Cornelius  Newton  Bliss,  Secretaiv  of  the  interior  in 
the  (’ahinet  of  late  President  McKiidey,  and  a  member  of  the  First 
1  nternat  ional  ('onference  of  American  States ;  of  Archer  Harman,  prom¬ 
inent  railroad  builder  of  South  America ;  anil  of  ('apt.  Benjamin  Dyer 
Manton,  popularly  known  as  the  “father  of  the  tele])hone  in  the 
River  Plate,”  and  former  Uiuted  States  consul  at  (’olonia,  Uruguay. 

William  Eleroy  Ci  rtls,  the  first  director  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  called  during  his  time  the  Bureau  of  thi'  American  Ke))ublics, 
is  dead.  The  end  of  a  long,  busy,  and  juoductive  life  came  suddeidy, 
without  waridng  even  to  himself,  on  the  evening  of  October  o,  in 
Philadelphia.  To  (hose  who  knew  him,  and  thi'ir  number  runs  into 
the  thousands  in  every  country  of  the  world,  the  news  is  a  shock,  and 
(Tie  blank  left  by  his  death  will  long  remain  unfilled.  He  was  closely 
identified  with  Latin  America  during  a  great  jiart  of  his  professional 
activities,  and  had  traveled  over  most  of  the  countries  Jof  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Uiuon,  either  in  an  ollicial  capacity  or  as  journalist,  and 
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had  written  t*xtensivoly  and  always  with  onthusiasiu  and  respect 
(•(mcorninj?  them.  Most  travelers  and  students  to-day  receive  the 
germs  of  their  ap|)reciation  for  Jaitin  America  from  the  hooks  that 
resulted  fi-om  his  records. 

William  Eleroy  Eurtis  was  l)orn  at  Akron,  Ohio,  Xovendier  5,  1850. 
He  was  graduated  hachelor  of  arts  from  Western  Reserve  t'ollege  in 
1871,  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  literature  from  that  institution 
in  1001,  and  from  Amherst  (’ollege  in  1907.  He  l)egan  his  journal¬ 
istic  career  on  the  stall  of  the  (!hieago  Inter  Ocean  in  1873,  becoming 
the  Washington  corresjumdenl  of  llie  Chicago  Record  in  1887.  He 

was  appointed  special  com¬ 
missioner  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Republies  of 
Central  and  Soutli  America, 
and  visited  many  of  those 
countries  b(*fore  the  first 
conference;  he  then  served 
as  executive  ollicer  of  the 
first  Ran  Am(*rican  confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Washington  in 
1889-00,  and  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  he  was 
made  its  first  din'ctor,  re¬ 
signing  from  that  post  in 
1893,  but  he  always  n>- 
mained  a  stanch  friend  of 
the  institution  and  its  mem¬ 
bers.  During  the  Chicago 
Kxj)osition,  1891-1893,  he 
was  chief  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  departments,  and  was 
sent  as  special  commissioner 
in  its  belialf  to  Madrid,  act¬ 
ing  also  as  sj)ecial  envoy  to 
the  (^ueen  Regent  of  Spain 
and  to  Pope  L('(>  XHI  in  1892.  Continuing  his  news|)aper  work 
through  all  these  other  aetivit(*s,  he  finally,  in  March,  1901,  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  resumed  his  position  in 
Washington,  and  from  that  tiimi  t(»  the  day  of  his  death  lie  continued 
Ills  daily  news  letters  on  every  variety  of  tojiie  and  from'all  sorts  of 
places  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Curtis’s  name  will  ever  be  famous  for  his  daily  letti'r  in  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the  Washington  Star,  for  by  their  means 
he  was  enabled  to  attract  attention  to  many  things  usually  over- 
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looked  by  the  reading  public,  and  to  popularize  many  fields  which 
needed  only  his  genius  to  make  interesting.  But  in  addition  to  such 
prolilie  work,  he  expended  his  energy  in  other  directions;  he  wrote 
several  books,  besides  editing  in  book  form  various  series  of  these 
letters;  he  was  a  student  of  historv  and  made  original  research  in  that 
line;  he  was  of  course  a  great  traveler,  having  probably  as  high  a 
record  for  covered  miles  as  any  man  in  the  world;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  social  favorites  of  Washington  and  always  brightened  any 
gathering  by  his  cordial  presence.  During  his  regime  as  first  director 
of  the  Pan  American  Lhiion  he  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  hand¬ 
books,  which  have  been 
published  by  that  insti¬ 
tution,  and  he  himself 
wrote  not  ii  few  of  them 
jiersonally.  He  was  an 
active  or  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  practically  innu¬ 
merable  societies  and  clubs 
in  the  rnited  Stall's  and 
abroad.  .Mr.  Curtis  will 
be  missed  by  many  friends 
in  both  Americas,  and  tlie 
Bulletin  extends  a  deep 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
other  members  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  surviving  him. 

( 'OUNELIUS  N  E  W  T O  N 
Bliss,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  McKinley  from 
181)7  to  February,  181)1), 
died  at  his  home  in  the 
city  of  .\cw  York  Octo- 
berl), 11)11.  Mr.  Blisswas 
born  in  Fall  River,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  January  20,  1833,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  city.  Beginning  his  business  in  New  Orleans,  he  soon 
moved  to  lioston,  and  finally  to  Xew  York,  where  he  continued  to 
live  until  his  death.  Active  in  all  jiolitical  movements  which  seemed 
to  him  designed  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  his  jiarty,  he 
never  sought  otlice,  and  only  occupied  his  high  position  at  the 
earnest  request  of  President  McKinley  and  those  who  knew  Ids  energy 
and  strength. 

.Mr.  Bliss  was  a  constant  friend  of  Latin  .Vmerica  and  always 
entered  wit  h  a  hearty  spirit  into  all  projects  that  promised  to  promote 
elosi'r  relations  between  thi^  Kepubhes  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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For  that  roasoii  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  tlie  Fii’st  international 
Confercnee,  in  which,  at  the  he^iniiiii",  as  one  of  the  delegates  from 
the  United  States,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  committees 
during  the  preliminary  meeting  in  October,  1889,  and  was  among 
those  to  announce  to  Mr.  Blaine  that  he  had  been  selected  president 
of  the  conference.  When  that  body  reassembled  in  November  of  the 
same  yi'ar  Mr.  Bliss  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and 

took  part  in  the  proceedings  all  through 
tlie  conference  with  sustained  activity. 

Akciieh  Harman.— a  telegram  from 
Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  dated  October  9, 
1911.  In-ings  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Archer  Harman,  who  fell  from 
his  horse  the  day  before,  never  recov¬ 
ering  consciousness  after  the  accident. 
His  many  friends  in  both  continents 
will  grieve  for  such  an  unexjiected  and 
untimely  loss. 

Mr.  Harman,  a  great  part  of  whose 
life  had  been  spent  in  and  devoted  to 
Latin  America,  was  born  in  Staunton. 
Virginia,  53  years  ago.  He  came  from 
one  of  the  distinguished  families  of  that 
State,  his  father,  ('ol.  Michael  Archer 
Harman,  having  served  on  the  staff  of 
(Jen.  Robert  E.  Lee  during  the  ('ivil 
War.  He  was  a  man  of  wonderful 
energy  and  resource,  and  put  through 
with  jiersistent  tlioroughness  any  proj¬ 
ect  he  undertook,  surmounting  didi- 
culties  that  sometimes  seemed  impos¬ 
sible.  He  c(»ntracted  for  some  of  the  construction  of  the  (’olorado 
Midland;  but  Mr.  Harman’s  name  will  alwa3's  be  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  construction  of  the  railwa}’  in  Ecuador  between 
(jriiayaipiil,  on  tin*  Pacific,  and  (^uito,  the  ca])ital  of  the  Republic, 
292  miles  awa}',  lying  at  an  elevation  of  10, ()()()  feet.  Working  with 
his  brother,  Maj.  dohn  Harman,  who  lost  his  life  in  tlie  active  service 
of  that  railway,  he  sjiared  no  pains  to  accomplish  what  he  had  set 
his  heart  on,  and  after  struggles  and  hardships  which  never  for  a 
moment  daunted  him  he  pushed  the  rails  over  the  mountains,  and 
on  dune  25,  1908,  formally  ojiened  rapid  communication  from  the 
coast  to  the  interior,  the  dream  of  Ecuador  from  tin*  day  Meiggs 
planned  the  Orova  Railway  in  I’eru. 

At  a  baiupiet  given  on  that  date  in  honor  of  President  Elo}'^  Alfaro, 
of  Ecuador,  Mr.  Harman  said  that — 
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On  June  14,  JS97,  he  w£uj  selected  to  eonstriiet  the  railway,  and  that  for  the  11  inter¬ 
vening  years  he  had  kept  constantly  at  the  task;  so  constantly  that  from  February, 
1899,  to  June  17,  190S,  work  was  not  suspended  for  one  single  day. 

Such  was  the  enerniy  of  the  man,  and  for  this  s])lendid  accomplish¬ 
ment  the  people  of  Ecuador  have  honored  him.  llis  heart  was  in 
it,  and  what  t  ime  was  not  spent  over  the  enj'ineerinj'  jtrohlems  on  the 
s])ot  in  Ecuador  Mr.  Harman  devoted  with  a  whole-souled  jrenerositv 
to  interestinj;  foreijjn  capital  to  support  him  in  this  uiulertakin^. 

Mr.  Harman  leaves  a  daughter,  who  was  with  him  at  tin*  timi'  of 
the  fatal  accident,  and  a 
widow  now  living  in  Milford. 

Pennsylvania.  To  them  the 
Bum.etin  wishes  to  prolfer 
the  warmest  sympathy  in 
their  great  personal  hereave- 
ment. 

('Am'.  Ma.nton,  for  over 
forty  years  a  resident  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  died  at  his  summer 
homeinBarbadoes,  July  30, 

1911.  He  was  horn  in  Khode 
fsland  in  1829.  When  17 
years  of  age  he  made  his  first 
sea  voyage,  five  years  later 
sailing  for  California  via 
(Jape  Iforn.  In  1S.52  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Le  Cou</  in  a 
vo\'age  to  Montevideo.  As 
master  of  the  .^fesseiiger  so.v- 
eral  jxnirs  later  he  carried 
300  passengers  from  laver- 
l)ool  to  Melbourne,  accom¬ 
plishing  the  voyage  in  71 
days  -  a  record  passage.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 
enlisted,  and  was  given  commaml  of  the  mortar-hrig  Sea  Foam  and 
at  a  later  date  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Relief,  attached  to  Dujxmt’s  sipiadron. 
On  his  discharge  from  the  Navy  he  built  two  steamships,  which  he 
placed  in  the  South  American  trade. 

In  ISOS  {'apt.  Manton  was  a])])ointed  American  consul  at  Colonia, 
Uruguay,  retaining  the  position  until  the  oHice  was  abolished  in 
1907.  While  at  this  post  he  instalhnl  in  Colonia  the  first  ilock  for 
repairing  vessels  ever  established  on  the  Kiver  Plate  and  ecpiipped 
it  with  American  material  and  machinery.  In  ISSO  he  introduced 
the  first  American  horsepower  threshing  machine,  t(*  he  shortly 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  American  reapers  and  harvestei's. 
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But  C'apt.  Manton’s  fame  will  rest  ])articularl\'  on  liis  successful 
efforts  to  introduce  the  telejihone.  As  a  result  of  his  endeavors  in 
this  direction  he  became  widely  known  as  the  “father  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  the  River  Plate.”  Against  great  opposition  lie  introducetl 
the  first  telephone — the  Gower  liell^ — ever  installed  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  After  completing  the  telephone  work  he  installed  an  electric- 
light  plant  and  a  telephone  system  in  the  city  of  ('olonia.  For  some 
time  he  strongly  urged  an  air-line  railway  from  Montevideo  to 
(.'olonia,  there  to  connect  with  a  fast  line  of  ferryboats,  so  as  to 

carry  passengers  and  mail 
to  Buenos  Aires  in  three  or 
four  hours,  ami  it  appears 
now  that  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  is  to  grant  such 
a  concession  to  two  syndi¬ 
cates. 

'Fo  Gapt.  M  anton  belongei  I 
largely  the  credit  of  having 
developed  Uolonia  as  a  pop¬ 
ular  summer  resort  for  the 
Argentine  capital,  onlv  2G 
miles  away.  A  syndicate 
has  recently  purchased  his 
beautiful  estate.  Villa  Real, 
as  the  basis  for  this  resort, 
and  a  large  hotel  and  beau¬ 
tiful  pleasure  grounds  are 
soon  to  he  constructed. 

Sr.  Don  Francisco  J. 
Peynado. — In  the  person 
of  Sr.  Don  h'rancisco  J. 
Pevnado  is  found  that  gen- 

SENOR  DOX  FKAXCISCO  J.  PEYXADO,  .  ,  , 

lal,  sociable,  and  courteous 

Prominent  lawyer  of  the  Domioan  Republic.  ... 

demeanor  wliicli  comes  as 
a  result  of  liberal  education,  breadth  of  intellect,  travel  and  inter¬ 
mingling  with  jieoples  of  all  classes  and  nations.  A  Dominican 
by  birth,  Sr.  Peynado  chose  the  legal  profession  as  his  life  work 
and  soon  gained  a  jiosition  of  jirominence  in  the  judicial  circles  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  While  deejdy  interested  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  progress  and  develojunent  of  his  country,  he 
nevertheless  was  unwilling  to  accept  jmhlif!  oflice  of  a  political  char¬ 
acter.  His  training  and  jiroclivities  were  always  in  the  direction  of 
upbuilding  the  material  and  jihysical  jihases  of  his  country,  particu¬ 
larly  those  alfecting  questions  of  public  education,  local  and  national 
sanitary  iinjirovements,  and  the  flevelopment  of  more  adequate  means 
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of  (‘omnuluioation  and  transportation.  His  ospocial  interest  and 
versatility  in  (piestions  of  tliis  nature  \v(*r(‘  <,'enerally  reco<;niz»Ml,  and 
in  response  to  the  impulses  prompted  l)y  his  civic  interest  and  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  Sr.  Peynado  consented  to  accept  at  different 
times,  the  oflices  of  president  and  alderman  of  the  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Santo  Dominjjo,  Counselor  of  the  Department  of  Fomento, 
Pr<*sident  of  the  Lawyers’  College,  and  also  to  server  as  a  member  of 
the  su])reme  hoard  of  education.  In  his  (“apacity  as  a  lawyer,  Sr. 
Peynado  holds  a  place  of  unusnaljlistinction  and  esteem  because  of 
his  sense  of  justice  and  de¬ 
sire  for  peaceful  and  ami¬ 
cable  adjustment  of  frontier 
border  disputes.  This  policy 
has  won  for  him  an  a])])oint- 
ment  as  one  of  the  coun¬ 
selors  to  the  Dominican 
Minister,  at  Washington,  in 
the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
tlary  controversy  with  Haiti . 

Burton  Holmes. — It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  tin* 

Bulletin  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  is  permitted  to 
announce  that  opportunity 
during  the  coming  winter 
will  be  given  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  listen 
to  the  always  interesting 
story  of  South  America  and 
to  sec  many  beautiful  views 
which  that  part  of  the  world 
offers  so  lavishly.  These 
sights  and  deserijitions  of 
travel  form  the  South  American  series  resulting  from  last  summer’s 
South  American  trip  of  Mr.  Burton  Holmes,  the  distinguished  lecturer 
who  has  been  so  well  known  for  his  illustrated  talks  on  many  lands. 
Mr.  Holmes  has  not  been  ignorant  of  this  attractive  field  for  his  camera, 
yet  he  had  hitherto  hesitated  about  leaving  the  beaten  path;  but  at 
the  close  of  his  last  season,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  director 
general,  he  decided  to  visit  the  southern  continent  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  this  territory  to  his  already  long  list  of  delightful  travelogues. 

This  new  series  of  Mr.  Holmes  consists  of  live  lectures,  illustrated 
of  course,  in  his  admirable  manner.  The  tirst,  as  a  necessary'  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  subject  of  Latin  America,  is  called  ^‘Glimpses  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,”  and  tells  the  story  of  the  Furopean  Kingdoms  from 
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wliicli  our  sister  l{c|)ul)lics  s|)riin<;.  The  second  "The  cruise  to  Soutli 
America,”  is  more  tliau  the  name  implies,  for  it  explains  both  the 
vova<;e,  the  varius  p(trts  at  which  the  steamer  anchors  for  a  while, 
such  as  the  island  of  Madeira  and  its  picturesiiue  surroundintjs,  and 
the  charm  of  discMuharkation  at  I’ernamhuco,  Bahia,  Santos  (with  a 
trip  to  Sao  Paulo),  and  Montevideo;  then  the  Kio  de  la  Plata  is 
crossed  and  the  traveler  landed  in  Arfijentina.  The  third,  "The 
American  Paris,  Buenos  Aires,”  is  <;iven  to  that  second  lar<;est  Latin 

city  in  the  world,  hut  in¬ 
cludes  also  views  of  the 
"camp,”  the  jiampas,  and 
the  social  life  outside  the 
city  itself.  The  fourth, 
"Over  the  Andes,  Argen¬ 
tina,  to  (diile,”  takes  the 
spectator  ami  the  listener 
across  the  continent  within 
sight  of  that  mighty  peak 
Aconcagua,  down  the  west¬ 
ern  sloj)e  into  Chile,  and 
through  several  cities  of 
that  energetic  Republic, 
hut  on  the  return  he  is  car¬ 
ried  up  the  Parana  River 
to  the  Tropic  region  of  the 
Igua/.u,  a  South  American 
cataract  rivaling  if  not  sur¬ 
passing  Niagara  in  height 
and  grandeur  or  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Falls  of  Africa  in  sav¬ 
age  beauty.  The  fifth  lec¬ 
ture  is  "Beautiful  Brazil, 
Rio  dc  daneiro,”  which  Mr. 
Holmes  terms  the  first  of 
cities  beautiful;  interesting  with  souvenirs  of  the  imperial  epoch,  but 
to-day  a  miracle  of  transformation  and  sanitation,  the  worthy  jiride  of 
republican  Brazil.  Thus  a  fair  portion  of  the  southern  continent  is 
examined,  and  much  of  the  material,  imlustrial  and  artistic  progress 
there,  is  actually  before  our  (wes. 


1‘lioto  I  y  Harris-Kwiii^. 

DU.  JO.to  BU.\ZII.  Sll.\  .\I)0.  .IK., 

CommLssionocl  By  thf  Rrazilian  Govornini'nl  to  'iltuly  nl- 
iieatiunal  iiiclliuds  abroaij. 


Dr.  Sii.VADo  was  born  in  Rio  d(“  daneiro,  Brazil,  May  20,  1<SS7. 
His  father  was  superint(“nd(*nt  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  that 
city,  and  the  boy  grew  u|)  in  close  touch  with  these  afllicded  wards  of 
the  (lOViTiiment.  His  father  afteiwards  became  superintendent  of 
the  Natiomd  Institute  for  th(‘  Deaf  ami  Dumb,  wlu're  the  boy  met 
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in  daily  life  aiiotliar  class  of  patients.  Dr.  Silvado  studied  la\v  and 
obtained  a  defiree  in  that  profession,  but  his  early  experiences  had 
a  jfreat  inlluence  on  his  ambitions,  and  he  soon  devoted  himself  to 
teachin<;  the  deaf  and  dund).  For  six  years  he  was  instructor  in  the 
•National  Institute,  and  at  the  end  of  the  peiiod  he  was  promoted, 
after  competitive  examination,  to  a  more  responsil)le  position.  In 
191 1  he  was  selected  l)y  the  Brazilian  (lovernment  to  lie  commissioner, 
under  the  minister  of  justice  and  interior,  to  foieijrn  countries,  to 
study  the  most  advanced  methods  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Actin''  in  this  aj)- 
pointment  Dr.  Silvado  left 
Rio  dedaneiro  in  flune,  and 
his  first  visit  was  to  tlie 
United  States,  where  he  is 
now,  and  where  he  is  to  re¬ 
main  for  six  months.  He 
then  "oes  to  Fujiland, 

France,  and  (lermany, 
spendin''  six  months  in 
each  country  with  the  same 
purpose.  On  his  l  eturn  to 
Brazil  he  will  be  al)le  to 
put  into  practice  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  experience  and 
obseivation,  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  ea"er  to  adopt 
all  methods  which  will  en¬ 
hance  the  workin'i  value  of 
such  worthy  institutions 
as  that  for  the  deaf  and 
dund). 

Alfred  U.  M.  Gotts- 
ciiALK  has  the  distinction 
of  beiuf'  one  of  the  five 
consuls  j'eneral  at  lar<;e  in  the  consuhir  servici'  of  the  Ihiited 
States.  1  lis  di.strict  embiaces  a  considerable  ai'ea  comprisin''  Furo- 
pean  Russia,  the  Balkan  States,  Greece.  .Vsia  Minoi-,  Bersia.  India  (as 
far  as  tbe  western  frontier  of  tbe  Straits  S('t t lenient s).  and  •Vfrica. 
•\lthou<'h  one  of  the  younj'er  men  in  the  consular  service,  Mr.  Gotts- 
chalk  has  enjoyed  a  rather  varied  career.  Born  in  New  York  (’ity, 
Februaiy  S,  IS73,  lie  has  always  claimed  the  Fnipire  State  as  his 
lef^al  residence.  He  received  his  early  educat  ion  in  private  schools  at 
•New  York,  and  then  attended  Kenyon  ('olle<'e.  I le  also  studied  at 
the  New  York  University.  .Mr.  (Jottschalk  combined  the  profession 
H,')!l!l-Kull.  1  II - a 


AI.FUl'.n  1,.  M.  OOTTSCII  AI.K. 

Koriiior  Unilod  Slales  Consul  (leiu'ral,  at  I’erii  and  •Mcnut.i. 


(»f  newspaper  enirespoiitlent  and  ina<;azine  writer  tofietlicr  witli  the 
occupation  of  sugar  grower  in  Santo  Domingo.  In  1 !)()()  he  was 
appointed  collector  of  customs  at  Monte  ('hristi  and  held  this  post  foi‘ 
two  years.  From  this  position  he  was  a])pointed,  after  due  exami¬ 
nation,  consul  at  San  Juan  del  Xorte  on  April  2o,  11)02.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  transferred  to  Callao,  Peru;  two  years  latei',  May  25, 
1905,  the  post  was  elevated  to  a  consulate  general  and  he  was  cor- 
res])ondingly  promoted.  In  Deeemher  of  that  year  Mr.  (Jottschalk 
was  transferred  to  Mexico  City.  lie  was  consul  general  at  that 
point  until  March  6,  190S,  when  he  was  designated  one  of  the  five 
consuls  general  at  huge. 


0  0 
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“Tracking  up  the  Rio  Negro.”  in  Harper’.s  Magazine  for  October,  written  in  Caspar 
Whitney’s  iniiniUible  .style,  is  the  story  of  his  canoe  trip  up  the  Rio  Negro,  the  second 
largest  tributiiry  of  the  .\inazon,  to  the  Orinoco. 

The  article  is  replete  with  graphic  description,  scenic  word  painting,  and  humorous 
and  whimsical  pen  pictures  of  the  Indians  who  served  as  his  crew  and  contains  much 
information  as  to  unusual  modes  of  travel  along  the  Howing  highways  of  Brazil.  Mr. 
Whitney’s  extensive  travels  throughout  the  comparatively  unknown  as  well  as  known 
parts  of  this  “little  old  world”  enable  him  to  strike  the  keynote  of  interest  in  every 
story  of  travel  he  writes  and  the  unusual  and  bizarre  are  always  to  be  found  features. 

Among  the  nnusnal  features  in  this  story  is  the  description  of  the  peculiar  mode  of 
navigation- or  shall  we  .s;»y  locomotion— employed  by  the  Brazilians  in  g(“tting 
u])stream.  called  “tracking.” 


riiottt  !•>  Caspar  Wliiliir.v  ;  riMirtcsy  oi'  Mtiriicr's  Ma^M/hir. 

M.tNAOS,  ON  TllK  HIO  XEGKU, 

Tlio  rubber  lieailquarters  of  lirazil,  I.OOt)  miles  from  Ihc  .\llanlic  eoast. 

First,  however,  wo  have  a  description  r)f  the  various  types  of  canoes  u.«(“d  by  the 
natives: 

Tbrougliout  the  length  of  the  flowing  road  canoes  are  of  few  types,  but  of  many  names.  The  batehVu, 
\  arying  from  25  to  40  feet  in  length,  will)  crews  from  four  to  a  dozen,  is  the  long-journey  cargo  boat,  corre¬ 
sponding  in  some  of  its  jilnuses  to  tlie  lancha  of  Venezuela.  In  t)Oth  countries  it  has  a  de»‘p  cockpit  covered, 
sometimes  for  lialf  its  lengtli, sometimes  wholly,  wilti  a  tliatched, barrel-shaped  house,  locally  known  as  a 
tolda,  and  is  built  of  planks  around  a  crude  but  strong  framework,  so  as  to  stand  that  hardest  of  usage, 
navigating  among  the  rocks  of  the  rapids. 

Except  liigh  up  on  the  (Juainia,  where  a  spwies  of  cnide  l>ark  craft  obtains,  the  canoe  of  the  ln<lian  is 
always  a  dugout,  <‘alled  uba  in  lirazil  and  canao  or  bongo  in  Venezuela,  varying  in  width  from  18  inches  to 
4  feet  and  from  a  dozen  or  15  feet  to  as  much  as  3t)  or  411  in  length.  One  1  mea,sured  at  Santa  Isabel  w;us  52 
feet  long,  fashioned  out  of  a  single  tree.  Far  inland  the  uba,  fitted  with  tolda,  Ls  also  the  long-journey  boat, 
but  on  the  lower  reac'hesof  the  Itio  Negro  and  the  .\niazun  ami  the  ( irinwo  one,  two,  or  three  board  ribs  arc 
ailded  to  the  gunwale,  and  it  iH.'comes  montareia  with  the  I’ortuguese  and  falca  among  the  Spaniards. 
I’addles  are  mucli  of  a  piece,  with  short,  heart-shaped  to  roundish  heads,  and  handles  varying  in  length 
according  to  size  of  dugout,  except  on  the  low’cr  Orinoco  ami  Uio  de  la  Plata,  where  the  rough  water  requires 
always  a  longer  handle  as  well  as  a  larger  blade.  The  bateliio  is  pro]>ellcd  by  oars  from  the  top  of  the  tolda. 
or  from  the  deck, and  by  tracking  and  poling,  according  to  Ihc  chariU'ter  of  Ihc  river  and  whether  you  arc 
going  up  or  down  stream. 
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Now,  as  to  tin*  method  of  propelliiii;  tlie  halolao,  a  method  slow  but  not  always  sure, 
we  quote  in  extenso; 

My  batelio  was  targe  ami  lieavily  lailen,aml.  as  I  have  said,  we  i)rogressed  by  asix'vies  of  trai^king  and 
by  pulling  and  pushing  along  the  forest-lined  bank— a  method  of  poling  i)eeuliar  to  the  llowing  road.  Seven 
of  the  crew  remained  on  the  boat,  .VIleo,  of  conrst",  at  the  tiller,  and  two,  changed  daily,  for  it  was  much  the 
e;isiRst  task,  scouted  ahead  in  the  uba  for  roi:ks  or  points  where  the  hauling  cable  could  be  attiu'hed.  Thus 
•)  men  were  always  on  the  jioles,  divided  eqiuilly  as  pullers  and  pushers.  The  puller  used  a  SO-foot  pliable 
|)ole  having  a  natural  hook  at  the  far  end,  and  it  was  his  business  to  fasten  onto  some  limb  ahead,  and,  by 
walking  down  the  length  of  the  batel4o,  so  help  drag  us  forward.  The  pusher  used  a  2l>-foot  stiller  pole, 
terminating  in  a  short,  stout  fork,  which  by  preference  he  fixed  against  the  river  bottom  when  he  could 
reach,  it  or  seated  it  against  a  limb  of  the  pa.ssing  trees.  Sometimes  as  a  pusher  set  his  weight  on  the  pole 
he  went  overboard  amid  the  united  shouts  of  the  crew,  and  often  there  was  a  voluntary  scramble  into  the 
water  to  .sciaire  a  marsupial  (rat  animal),  somewhat  larger  than  a  big  prairie  dog  and  fair  eating,  which  hail 
Ijee.n  hooked  out  of  a  tnw;  but  more  friHjuently  tliere  was  a  general  plunge  overboard  to  escaptt  the  attack 
of  a  vicious  black-aiid-yellow  stri|K‘d  wasfi  about  the  size  of  our  honeybee,  which  assailed  with  the  speed 
of  lightning  and  the  ferocity  of  a  tig«ir  and  was  not  to  bo  evaded.  You  could  only  protwt  your  eyes  with 
your  hands  and,  for  the  rest,  take  what  was  coming,  rejoicing  that  its  habit  is  not  to  linger,  but  to  sting  in 
passing — a  sting.  T  may  add,  like  the  loiich  of  a  glowing-hot  point. 

I 


laiolii  li)  Whiliicy.  Cmirtcs.v  ol  Miir|icr's 

A  “CAMPO,”  AND  CHARACTERISTIC  BIT  OF  FOREST  ALONG  THE  AMAZON. 

-Not  all  my  crew  were  skillful,  yet  one  was  a  master.  Standing  at  the  bow,  he  would  handle  his  pole  like 
a  ti-ounce  trout  rod,  never  failing  to  land  upon  an  overhanging  limb  at  just  the  right  moment  to  draw  the 
l)OW  shoreward  as  it  turned  outstnaim  Ijccaii.se  of  sloppy  work  of  a  pusher  walking  astern.  Hero  is  the  real 
.skill  in  this  kind  of  locomot ion— to  keep  the  boat  going  comparatively  straight  ahead,  instead  of  swinging 
in  and  out  in  resi(on.se  to  the  individual  etlorts  of  the  fiolemen.  I  have  seen  this  jarticular  man  hook  on 
to  the  roots  under  water  not  visible  to  rny  eye,  or  on  to  a  log  floating  just  under  the  surface,  as  does  so  much 
of  the  heavy  Tropic  driftwood.  To  decide  at  once,  to  hook  instantly,  to  move  as  an  endle.ss  chain  down  the 
shore  side  and  up  the  stream  side  makes  a  good  tracking  crew  and  k»-eps  the  boat  moving.  And  not  the 
least  necessity  to  fair  batel&o  progre.ss  is  honest  work  by  the  srsmts  in  the  nba,  who  have  unexcelled  oppor- 
tunities  for  loafing  and  can  easily  make  a  dilTerence  one  way  or  the  other  of  stiveral  miles  in  the  day’s  score. 
The  uba  carries  about  100  yards  of  stout  3-inch  cable  made,  as  all  rojie  is  in  this  country,  of  the  pcissava 
fiber,  which  the  scouts  fasten  to  an  advantageous  jKiint  where  the  water  is  swift,  or  to  the  far  bank  of  a  bend , 
■■addling  back  with  the  other  end  as  fast  as  they  can  to  the  ai>|iroaching  batelAo,  where  the  men  simply 
walk  it  in.  This  is  a  much  swifter  method  than  fioling,  raising  the  [lacc  to  2  miles  the  hour.  Occasionally 
on  stretches  where  neither  pole  nor  cable  could  lie  used  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  oars,  and  then  our 
rate  of  travel  fell  to  the  lowest,  or  not  over  a  mile  an  hour,  except  when  in  the  ra|)ids  the  heavily  forested 
banks  enabled  us  to  employ  the  combined  fsiling  and  hauling,  by  which  we  averaged  about  one  and  a 
half  miles. 

And  whatever  the  method  of  iirogression  these  Rio  .Negro  Indians  were  usually  cheerful,  the  ticsi-natured 
{leople  I  was  ever  among.  They  were  always  ready  with  a  laugh,  often  singing  at  their  work,  if  the  rain 
was  not  too  severe;  like  children,  as,  indeed,  most  wilderne.ss  iK'ojile  are.  If  one  of  the  crew  missed  an 
overhanging  limb  and  fell  into  the  river,  if  the  uba  was  caught  under  the  cable  and  u|isct ,  the  others  indulged 
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in  railinry.  If  the  boat  swung  arouiul  at  a  rapid  or  broke  away,  re(piiring  extra  etiort  to  repair  the  dam¬ 
ages,  every  one  laughed  as  he  set  to  the  task.  They  ha<t  good  nature  and  jatience  in  plenty,  but  more 
alertness  and  instant  application  of  energy  would  have  given  less  need  of  patience.  Their  way  was  to  laugh 
while  they  viewed  the  barrel  roll  downhill,  and  then  set  to  work  to  roll  it  up  again,  rather  than  to  jump 
in  to  cheek  its  flight  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Such  is  their  way  and  you  must  accept  it  when  among  them. 

“The  Andean  Garden  of  the  Gods,”  by  William  V.  Alford,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  which 
appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Sejtteinher,  was  hrielly  reviewed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  liui.bETis  in  our  Seittemher  issue. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Century,  we  reproduce  some  of  the  interestino  ])hotojp'aph8  of 
this  natural  marvel  in  this  issue,  also  frivinj;  extensive  excerpts  from  the  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  scholarly  author. 

After  giydnK  the  exact  geographical  location  of  this  forest  of  stone,  Mr.  Alford  proceeds: 

Turning  northward  from  Oroya,  the  traveler  takes  the  Cerro  d((  I'a.seo  Railroad,  and  in  less  than  three 
hours  he  se*'s,  far  to  the  westward,  beyond  the  rolling  pampas  of  the  upper  .\ndes,  the  dim  outline  of  what 
has  so  far  appeared  to  indieate  a  great  forest. 

In  riding  toward  it  lu-ross  the  pampa,  more  than  half  the  distance  will  be  covered  liefore  any  ]iereeptible 
change  is  noted. 


rimlo  nf  ihuix  r'.< 

WUJiKlNO  THE  OARS  FROM  THE  TOP  UF  THE  TOi.DA. 

\  closer  view  disetoses  a  vast  area,  fully  2(1  miles  long  by  5  miles  wide,  thickly  covered  with  grotesquely 
formed  stones  of  all  sizes  and  shaiK’S.  Some  stand  alone,  iike  factory  chimneys;  others,  like  cathedral  spires, 
jutting  out  from  great  massi's  of  rwk;  while  others,  like  C'ieopatra's  Xcs'dle  and  the  great  otjeiisks  of  thc‘ 
prehistoric  ruins  of  Copan,  dot  the  valleys  that  reach  up  into  the  Cordillara  as  thickly  as  the  limbs  that 
shoot  out  from  the  trunk  of  a  trei'.  One’s  imagination  need  not  !)<■  elastic  to  sec  in  this  .Vndean  Garden 
of  the  Gods  th((  iK'autiful  fiujade  of  a  Notre  Dame,  hundreds  of  pt'trified  antediluvian  reptiles,  or  myriads 
of  veritabk'  monuments.  Ry  their  very  proximity  the  large  are.as  covered  with  such  tall,  spirelike  stone.- 
stand  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  t^qiial  apsis  of  low.  scattered  masses  of  rock,  .\gain,  in  any  one  of  the.se 
an>as  may  stand  groups  of  colossal  columns,  rising  a  hundred  fivt  or  more  in  the  air,  and  not  infrequently 
on  their  very  summits  will  1h’  s(.-en  balamvil  stones  as  large  as  a  small  cottage.  This  grouping  of  tomlv 
stones,  coinmns,  and  cathedral  spires  is  not  i.solated.  So  thickly  strewn  ap'  they  over  this  large  area  that 
if  one  particular  stone  is  lost  sight  of,  hours  and  even  days  would  be  p'quired  to  retrace  one’s  steps  to  thi' 
object  sought. 

Narrow,  irregular  lanes,  like  stpnds  walk'd  in  by  skyscrapi'rs,  lead  b:u'k  from  the  vertical  walls  that 
often  face  the  siiles  of  the  valleys.  These  lares  join  othc'rs  just  as  irp'gular,  ami  continue-  their  course 
iq)  the  siiles  of  the  hills  to  the  backbone  of  the  ridges.  Standing  on  the  summit  of  one  of  these  ridges, 
the  visitor  may  look  down  over  the  eilge  of  a  perpendicular  clilT  into  an  0()cn  court  often  a  full  hundred 
fivt  below.  This  court  will  be  almost  completely  surrounded  wit  list  ones  of  every  shape- and  size.  I’o.ssibly 
a  break  in  the  wall  will  permit  the  visitor  to  work  his  way  down  into  the  oiH-n  siniee.  If  so,  he  wilt  lind 
it  a  wet,  boggy  pk-ce  of  champa,  from  which  a  hundn-d  tiny  springs  of  water  bubble  up,  cold  and  as  clear 
as  crystal,  and  highly  inqip-gnated  with  iime.  The  small  stream  of  water  finds  its  way  to  a  larger  stream 
in  a  broadi-r  valley.  Dut  in  this  open  valley,  as  level  as  a  lloor,  and  ))Ossibly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 


ISOLATI'.I)  COl.fMN  ON  I'llK  MAKOIN 
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stand  single  columns  of  rock,  like  sentinels  on  the  ontjiosls  of  a  sleeiiing  arnij".  Not  one  valley  alone, 
but  hundreds,  cut  this  nunarkable  region  into  a  thousand  irregular  plats,  each  vying  with  its  neighbor 
in  the  wild  beauty  of  confused  and  grotesque  rock  formation.  The  “Garden  of  the  Gods”  in  Colorado 
boasts  of  a  few  spectacular  rocks;  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  the  area  which  they  cover  is  not  large. 
The  Andean  ganlen  covers  nearly  a  hundred  times  the  ground,  and  in  l)eauty  and  interest  surpasses  its 
northern  counterpart  in  the  same  ratio. 

After  ilescritting:  various  other  very  unusual  aiul  interestiiif;  features,  the  author 
close.s  with  the  following;  unique  geological  paragraph: 

The  topography  of  this  region  would  Ixi  an  interesting  study,  and  to  the  geologist,  almost  a  complete 
laboratory;  and  if  heyvere  skilled  in  reading  the  fragmentary  records,  he  would  have  spread  out  before  him 
tom  leaves  from  many  a  volume.  There  would  be  a  fragmentary  volume  telling  of  the  quartz  that  forms 
the  odd-shaped  stones  in  the  forest:  chapters  dealing  with  the  limestone  strata  that  have  iHcn  pushed  up, 
twisted,  and  lent,  i)aragraphs  Udiing  the  history  of  the  sandstone  ledge.'  and  granite  walls  that  are  thrown 
together  in  utter  confusion.  A  singular  geological  feature  is  to  be  s*^!!  in  one  of  the  level  valleys  and  close 
to  a  group  of  columns  anil  spirolike  stones.  A  limestone  stratum  has  lacn  inished  up  and  bent  into  a 
circle.  The  long  chord  of  the  arc.  which  is  the  circle  of  the  ground,  is  nearly  .ICO  feet,  while  the  middle 
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\  view  of  the  lone  government  station  on  Staten  Island  in  the  gloomy  twilight 

ordinate  is  approximately  oO  foet.  The  stratification  is  almost  vertical  and  is  the  only  indication  of 
lime  rock  in  the  valley.  Other  interesting  features  multiply  as  the  geologist  wanders  through  this 
labyrinth  of  stone  figures.  Sea  shells  are  found  here  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
nature  had  purposely  hidden  away  on  lop  of  the  highest  Andes  a  library  of  world  history,  telling  of  its 
making. 


“The  Toll  of  The  Straits,”  by  Charles  \\'ellin"t()ii  Kurlonu,  F.  11.  (t.  S.,  appears 
in  the  ( Ictoher  Onting.  This  article  by  Mr.  Furlong,  the  well-known  traveler,  geogra¬ 
pher  and  author,  who  also  has  a  contribution  in  this  issue  of  The  Hui.i.etin,  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  “Stories  of  Storms,  Wrecks,  and  i.'astaway  Crews  in  the  Fiiegian  Archipelago 
and  the  Patagonian  Channels.” 

The  stories  are  of  absorbing  interest  and  tell  of  the  actual  hardships  endured,  the 
terrible  dangers  encountered,  and  the  many  incidents  where  lives  of  the  adventurous 
spirits  who  have  braved  these  perils  havt*  been  sacrific<»d.  The  article  abounds  in 
vivid  and  realistic  descrijttions  such  as  the  following: 
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LIGHTHOUSE  IN*  THE  WOULD. 

of  the  Antartio  winter.  Note  the  <lUtant  barren,  mountainous  coastline. 


In  speaking  of  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  human  lives  occasioned  by  the  perils  of  this 
storm-swept,  icebound  region  Mr.  Furlong  continues — 

The  history  of  the  toil  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  began  when  the  first  primitive  canoe  capsized  and  fatally 
spilled  its  dark-skinned  Amerinds  into  the  icy  waters  of  this  southern  archipelago.  The  first  white  man’.s 
toll  was  paid  on  his  maiden  passage  through  the  strait  by  the  man  whose  name  the  strait  now  bears,  and 
the  price  exacted  was  one  of  the  flower  of  his  licet  and  the  desertion  of  others,  which  turned  tail  for  home 
before  the  l)itter  blasts  from  the  western  unknown. 

Since  that  long  ,3tX)  years  ago  these  wild,  forbidding  regions  have  exacted  their  heavy  toll  of  life  and  proj)- 
erty  from  every  maritime  nation  of  the  globe  which  ha,s  sought  to  use  these  “ends  of  the  earth”  as  a  high¬ 
way.  The  very  names  given  by  explorers  to  these  parts  are  a  clue  to  its  history  and  character— Mount 
Darwin,  Beagle  Channel,  Mount  Sarmiento,  Desolation  Island,  Thieves  Bay.l’ort  Famine,  Mount  Misery, 
Unfit  Bay,  Last  Hope  Inlet— in  many  cases  spelling  tragedy  in  its  worst  forms. 

The  author  then  gives  graphic  accounts  of  ves.sel  after  vessel  wrecked,  entire  crew.s 
lo.st,  lives  .sacrificed  under  terrible  and  almost  incredible  suffering,  providential  e.scapes. 


In  the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  through  which  doubles  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  as  in  the  Patagonian  Archi¬ 
pelago  which  runs  up  north  on  the  west  coast,  wild,  desolate  mountains,  reeking  with  wetness  and  crowned 
with  ice  caps,  shunt  huge  glaciers  down  their  vailey  ways  into  the  cold  currents  of  the  channels.  Across 
these  wondrous  peaks  almost  eternally  move  storms,  ever  transforming  winter  and  summer,  the  inimitatile 
panorama,  sending  snow  and  rain  squalls  sweeping,  shrieking  over  the  mountain  peaks  and  down  through 
the  valleysand  waterways,  where  live  the  wild  .seabirds,  Antarctic  mammals,  and  the  southernmost  huimin 
inhabitants  of  the  world,  the  Fuegians. 

On  the  most  barren  rocky  western  side  the  tremendous  combers  of  the  stormy  southern  Pacific  ceaselessly 
boom  and  break  against  the  outlying  islands  and  from  “The  Horn,”  south, dangerous  bergs  and  ice  floes 
disintegrate  from  the  great  ice  barrier  and  menacingly  swing  up  with  the  Antarctic  current  across  the  path 
of  shipping. 

The  prevailing  southwesterly  winds  sweep  up  from  the  .Antarctic,  cold  and  wet  laden,  and  meet  the  great 
Cordilleran  barrier  of  the  .soul  hern  end  of  the  Andes,  which  terminates  with  a  swing  ea.stward  in  Cape  Horn. 
These  ranges  rise  like  colossal,  insatiable  Bacchi  among  the  clouds  and  mi-sts  to  deprive  the  winds  of  their 
moisture,  which  then  pass  on  and  rip  across  the  dry  pampas  of  Patagonia  beyond.  The  winds  among  the 
labyrinthine  channel  ways  are  turned  and  dropped  fitfully  in  countercurrents  and  “williwaws”  by  the 
interposing  mountains  and  valleys.  This  causes  local  conditions  of  weather  in  the  archipelago  to  be  varied 
and  spasmodic. 


ronrtPMV  of  tluMiutiiiir  M.-iirazine 


THE  WATEH  FRONT  AT  FUNTA  ARENAS. 

Sfronp  pnlps  from  the  south  ond  east  often  pile  the  water  furiously  against  the  front  of  this  little  Strait  settlement  town 
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and  we  wonder  why  any  mortal  bein"  should  take  such  risks  until  we  read  his 
closing  paragraph — 

No  one  cat\  a|)prL*ciatc  the  manifold  treai'herous  fates  of  these  regions  whieli  seemed  iKTelied  on  every 
roek  and  swirling  in  every  eiirrent,  until  he  has  experieneed  the  impenetral)le  night  gloom,  fog.eloud-hursts. 
and  snow,  sought  anchorage  in  the  swift  currents  where  there  is  none,  felt  the  bitter  penetration  of  sleet  and 
rain  in  moisture-laden  wind,  suffered  in  the  splash  of  the  icy  brine,  or  bnlTeted  ceaselessly  for  days  on 
monotonous  combers  of  the  storm-swept  Antarctic  and  southern  I’acific;  tramped  starving  and  faint  through 
the  imi>enetrable  forests  and  treacherous  mushy  bog  lands  from  which  they  grow,  or  alone  seen  the  woKlike 
glint  steal  into  the  eyes  of  his  Fuegian  comi)anions. 

Hut  for  all  that,  to  a  man  of  red  blood,  who  loves  the  open,  who  feels  a  thrill  in  the  storm  slap  on  his 
cheek,  in  the  healthy  contest  against  the  endurance  of  the  Sitvage  over  rugged  trails  of  their  own  laml; 
who  loves  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  great  shafts  of  ice-pinnaclc<l  mountains  and  in  the  great,  gray 
clouds  of  the  storms  which  bowl  over  ami  across  them;  in  the  lashings  of  the  waters  upon  the  mighty  rocks 
and  the  halftone  silhouette  of  great  islands  in  the  mists;  of  still,  protected  channel  ways  into  which  spill 
enormous  blue-green  glaciers  and  tvhere  sport  the  whale,  sea  lion,  sea  otter,  penguin,  and  innumerable 
birldlife— this  land  and  its  life  with  oidy  its  occasional  bursts  of  sunshine  which  reveal  through  the  dustless 
titmosphere  glimpses  of  the  clear,  Idne  vault  above  and  turn  the  scarlet  llowering  muggoo  into  a  llame  of 
red  against  the  green  .setting  of  its  background  of  beeches  through  which  buzz  hummingbirds  and  parroquets 
whir  and  .screech  among  the  branches  within  a  few  miles  of  Cape  Horn,  sends  out  an  irresistible  call. 

“  The  New  Era  in  Our  Relations  with  Latin  America”  i.s  a  nitin-jtagf  article  by 
.hidsoii  C.  Wellivor  in  the  October  “  Munscy.”  The  author'.^  thorotioh  I'atniliarity 
with  the  histories  of  Latin  American  countries  and  his  clo.se  and  intelli"ent  .study  of 
jtresent  conditions  obtainin"  there,  as  well  as  his  aitjtreciative  recognition  of  some  of 
the  oreat  men  of  these  countries  warrant  the  followino  e.xcerpts  from  the  article. 

In  dealino  with  an  unjust  and  highly  i>rejtidiced  article  publi.shed  in  the  South 
American  sujtplement  of  the  '' London  Thnoi,'’  Mr.  M’elliver  gives  the*  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  the  following  do.se  of  advice  as  well  as  of  information: 

OCR  KiNORANCK  OK  LATIN  AMKRK  A. 

In  the  lirst  place,  lus  a  meiLsure  of  national  security,  with  the  pnr|)ose  of  minimizing  the  itossibility  of 
untoward  complications,  we  need  to  overcome  prejudices  fomented  by  constant  dissemination  of  such 
apiteals.  We  need  to  understand  the  South  .\mericans.  in  order  to  get  them  to  tmderstand  us.  Their 
history  should  be  taught  to  our  children.  Their  great  national  heroes,  llolivar,  .Snere,  San  Martin.  O’Hig¬ 
gins,  I.ynch,  .\lorazan,  .\rtigas,  I’rat.  Doiit  Pedro,  and  the  ri'st  of  them,  ought  not  to  he  tnikiioAvii  to  us. 
I  make  bold  to  venture  that  few  readers  will  recognize  more  than  one  or  two  of  these  names;  yet  in  their 
own  countries  they  stiind  for  about  what  Washington  means  to  us. 

Are  the  South  .\nicricatis  ignorant  of  ns,  or  we  of  them?  I  find  answer  in  a  copy  of  "  A’/  Mercurio,"  the 
leading  newspsipt'r  of  Santiago,  Chile,  which  lies  before  me.  It  contains  more  cabled  news  from  the  I’nited 
State.s  than  I  ever  saw  from  all  South  .Vinerica  in  one  of  our  newspaiM'rs. 

We  know  more  of  the  fahleil  piracies  of  Renito  Ronito  than  we  know  or  care  to  know  about  the  heroism 
and  the  campaigns,  the  .stu'rifices  and  the  sutlerings  of  Rolivar,  Cochmne,  .Itiarez.  and  O’lliggins. 

We  have  read  about  the  pirates’  cache  of  stolen  gold  on  the  Isle  of  Cocos,  but  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
learn  about  great  empires  of  teniiierale  plains  and  table-lands  waiting  only  to  be  tilled  in  order  to  ti'cni 
with  riche's? 

We  tiirti  to  New  Zealand  as  the  sociological  testitig  laboratory  of  radical  creeds,  all  inniKent  of  the  fact 
that  in  little  Urtigiiay  the  Government  is  nationalizing  all  the  instiranee-  life,  fire,  agricnltiiral. maritime, 
health,  accident  -is  nationalizing  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  and  all  municipal  facilities;  is  creating  a 
State  monopoly  in  distilling;  and  is  arranging  to  go  into  partnership  with  our  .\merican  meat  trust  in  the 
establishment  of  a  huge  modern  sttK'k-marketing  and  meat-packing  btisiness  such  as  yon  may  see  in  Kansas 
City  or  Sioux  City. 

Just  a  suggestion  of  the  interests  that  await  the  student  of  South  .Vmeriean  jinblic  men  of  to-iiay. 
Imagine  a  youth  who  at  18  inherits  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  his  country.  .\t  :«>  he  has  been  three 
t  imes  its  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  he  is  its  leading  publisher,  operating  a  string  of  its  greatest  daily  news¬ 
papers;  he  has  Itccn  the  jtoittilar  party’s  candiilate  for  President,  itnd,  though  defeated,  put  that  party 
stpiarely  on  its  feet;  he  has  imiltiitlied  the  fortune  ho  inherited  until  to-day  his  anmiitl  revenue  excei'ds 
the  principal  he  first  received,  and  makes  him  one  of  the  world's  richest  men.  With  all  this,  he  is  at  the 
moment  highly  successful  as  his  country's  ambassador  in  I.ondon.  There,  in  a  sentence,  is  Augustine 
Edwards,  of  Chile. 

Perhaps  you  prefer  the  cann'r  of  Huy  Rarltosa,  of  Rrazil.  widely  accounted  the  foremost  senatorial 
publicist  living  lo-<lay.  Mis  greatest  feat  w:ls  his  championship  of  the  iirincit'le  of  equal  rt'presentation 
for  all  nations  in  the  proposed  Hague  art  itral  court.  He  did  not  tiiiiilly  w  in.  but  he  conclusively  defeated 
the  principle  of  tincipial  representat  ion. 
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You  will  havo  hoanl  of  Carlos  Calvo,  author  of  the  Calvo  doctrine,  which  proclaims  the  fliiality  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  of  the  judements  of  local  courts;  comi)iler  of  the  world’s  greatest  array  of  diplomatic 
prece  lents.  Xo  foreign  oilice  could  i)Ossil)ly  get  on  without  this  work  of  an  Argentine  statesman. 

Or  turn  to  Rio  Branco,  another  contemporaneous  South  .American  statesman;  a  baron  of  the  old  empire; 
now  Brazilian  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  widely  estimated  “the  strongest  man  in  .South  America.” 

Such  are  the  men  who  ornament  South  American  statecraft  of  to-day.  For  romantic  careers  of  our  own 
citizens  in  South  America,  contemplate  Henry  Meigg.s.  He  fled  from  San  Kranci.seo  to  Chile  a  defaulter, 
built  the  railroads  of  that  country  and  I’eni,  made  and  lost  four  huge  fortunes,  and  died  in  his  exile  almost 
])oor  liecause,  though  he  had  long  since  repai<l  his  defalcation,  the  in<licttncnt  was  always  held  over  bis 
head.  On  one  of  the  railroads  he  built,  the  Central  of  1‘cru,  you  may  Ite  whirled  through  a  tunnel  1,000 
feet  higher  than  the  summit  of  Bike’s  Beak. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  Latin-American  countries  as  leading  the  world  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration,  Mr.  Welliver  pays  them  the  following 
well-deserved  tribtite; 


I’lONEKR  WORKERS  FOR  WORLD  PEACE. 

We  read  alxiut  I’resident  I'aft  leading  the  world  toward  the  new  era  of  arbitration,  when  war  .shall 
cease  and  the  parliament  of  man  shall  rule;  and  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  our  citizen.shij)  in  a  cotmtry 
so  nobly  inspired,  so  humane  and  altniistic.  We  might  do  well  to  study  the  history  of  South  .American 
devotion  to  the  princii)les  of  arbitration;  to  know  that  nowhere  else  are  so  many  and  ditlicult  questions 
settled  by  peaceful  methods. 

Xo  other  continent  has  ever  come  .so  near  to  establishing  a  family  of  nations  in  peaceful  accord  uniler 
the  rule  of  justice,  g(Kid  sense,  and  mutual  concession.  Chile  and  .Argentina,  at  the  very  time  when  their 
relations  were  most  strained  over  a  great  iHJundary  dispute,  signed  an  agreement  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  and  proceeded  to  enforce  it.  Their  disi)ute  was  settled  by  arbitration,  and  an  .American 
diplomat.  William  I.  Buchanan,  is  to-day  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  patron  saint  in  both  countries  because 
of  the  spt'cial  skill  and  success  with  which  he  acted  as  mediator  and  brought  the  controversy  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  comiiletely  satisfactory  to  l)Oth  sides. 

South  America,  inileed,  will  one  day  be  recognizecl  as  having  le<l  the  world  in  the  ilirection  of  jjacifie 
settlement  of  international  dilBiculties.  The  great  .‘Simon  Bolivar,  when  Bresident  of  Colombia,  wrote 
arbitration  i)rovisions  into  his  treaties  with  neighiKiring  .sttati's.  In  ls2ti  he  called  a  congress  of  all  the 
Americas  at  Banarna.  The  i>lan  of  general  amity  and  arbitration  seemed  visionary  to  the  iiractical  states¬ 
men  of  the  United  .sttates.  ami  this  nation  was  not  n'presentiMl.  Those  that  did  attend  joined  in  agrii'- 
ment  to  arbitrate  all  dilferences.  The  treaties  based  on  this  agreement  were  not  ratified,  but  they  arc 
nevertheless  a  historic  landmark  on  the  roa<l  to  general  acceptance  of  i)caccful  methods  of  adjusting  inter¬ 
national  ilisimtcs. 

In  IMS  the  States  of  the  west  coast  adopted  an  arbitration  ami  mediation  jilan;  and  various  other  con¬ 
gresses  of  l.atin  .America  t(K)k  related  steps,  clearly  trcniling  in  the  same  direction,  and  far  in  advance  of 
the  program  long  afterwards  formulated  at  The  Hague. 

This  is  giving  credit  where  credit  is  dtit*,  and  wo  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting 
thus  extensively  from  .Mr.  Welliv'er’s  article  to  show  our  Latin-American  readers 
that  some  of  the  ablest  and  best-informed  writer?  in  the  United  Slate.?  are  becoming 
familiar  with  and  appreciative  of  the  older  civilization  south  of  their  own  great 
country. 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Waterfall:  The  Eaieteur  Fall,  in  British  Guiana,”  in  the 
Septemb<*r  number  of  “  The  National  Geographic  Magazine”  is  a  delightful  narrative 
by  Leonard  Keiinedy  of  his  trip  on  the  Demerara  and  b>R.sequibo  Rivers  into  the 
interior  of  Rritish  Guiana. 

The  j'ourney  was  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpo.se  of  viewing  the  magnificent  Kaieteur 
Fall,  and  from  the  description  and  beautiful  views  obtained  by  .Mr.  Kennedy  he  was 
well  repaid.  Reside  this  almost  unknown  natural  wonder  the  magnificence  of  Niagara 
almost  pales  into  insignificance,  for  the  Rofaro  River  at  the  brink  of  the  fall  is  I1G9  feet 
wide  and  the  drop  is  741  feet,  or  about  five  times  that  of  Niagara. 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  story  is  embellished  by  a  map  and  six  beautiful  A'iews  of  the  fall. 
As  an  exanqile  of  the  author’s  graphic  de.scriplions  we  cpiote  the  following; 

I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  softness  of  the  monstrous  fall.  .A  smooth  but  rapid  river  nearly  40il  feet 
wide  flows  quietly  to  the  brink  and  turns  quietly  downward.  In  its  fall  it  breaks  into  soft  while  mist 
and  rea<  hes  the  bottom  in  a  chaos  of  seething  clouds.  There  is  a  gentle  roar.  Only  now  and  then  a  deep 
thun  li-rous  growl  arose  from  the  hidden  caverns  at  the  iHjttom,  giving  some  idea  of  the  forces  whii-h  con¬ 
tended  there. 
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In  the  South  Ainerimn  JounuiV’  of  A])ril  29,  1911,  ai»i)ears  an  editorial  under  the 
caption  “Central  American  Trade,”  which  is  based  on  the  very  able  and  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  Sr.  Don  Joa(|uin  15.  Calvo,  -Minister  from  Costa  Hica  to  the 
United  States,  before  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference. 

We  note  with  ])leasure  that  this  influential  publication  turns  to  such  an  authoritative 
source  for  its  information,  since  ])robably  not  one  of  Central  America’s  able  statesmen 
is  better  informed  as  to  the  marvelous  resources  and  the  actual  conditions  obtainiii" 
in  the  whole  of  that  scH'tioii  of  .Vmerica  than  is  the  distiiifjuished  minister  from  Costa 
llica. 

The  editorial  includes  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  fon'i<;n  trade  of  Central 
.America  for  1909  as  taken  from  Minister  Calvo’s  address  and  comments  on  the  tine 
commercial  showins?  made,  especially  by  Cdsta  llica.  While  the  editor  is  com])li- 
inentary  it  strikes  us  that  he  fails  to  fully  ai)preciate  the  sijrnilicance  of  the  fact  that 
the  forein;n  trade  of  that  ctmntry,  not withslandiii"  e.xtremely  atlversi-  conditions  as 
to  heavy  rainy  seasons  and  a  severe  t>arth(iuak(',  amounted  to  over  .i!3S.S0  ])er  capita. 
What  a  striking'  attestation  to  the  industry  of  this  rmnarkable  ])eo])le. 

In  the  “  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal"  for  September  appears  a  most  interesting 
article  entitled;  “All  About  Mexican  Coffee,”  and  the  title  is  not  a  misnomer  by  any 
means,  for  Mr.  0.  11.  Stewart,  the  author,  is  an  expert  in  the  coffee  line,  and  what  he 
leaves  untold  about  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  coffee  in  Mexico  can  hardly 
bi>  worth  the  telling.  He  enters  into  every  phase  of  the  industry  from  the  selection 
of  the  bean  for  planting,  the  care  of  the  young  plants  in  the  nursery  beds,  setting  out 
the  plants  in  the  fields,  nipping  and  j>runing,  shading,  system  of  j)lanting,  I'tc.,  and 
finally  winds  up  with  the  bagging  and  transporting  of  the  finished  product. 

The  article  is  profu.sely  illustrated,  and  the  publishers  state  in  the  caption  that  it  is 
the  first  really  complete  article  on  the  cultivation  and  ])reparation  of  coffee  in  Mexico 
that  luvs  ever  been  published  in  English.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  moat  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion,  not  alone  to  those  directly  interested  in  the  industry,  but  also  to  the  general 
reader  who  values  authoritative  information  on  one  of  Latin  America’s  chief  products. 

Another  timely  article  in  the  same  issue  of  this  publication  is  by  Clarence  K.  Edwards 
under  the  caption  “  Investment  in  Mexico.”  -Mr.  Edwards  starts  out  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  strong  language:  “For  a  safe,  sane,  and  profitable  investment  there  is  no 
country  offering  more  opportunity  than  the  Republic  of  .Mexico.”  He  then  divides 
the  article  into  three  subheadings  in  line  with  this  opening:  “Safety  in  investment, 
sanity  in  investment,  and  profitable  investment,”  and  when  the  reader  gets  through 
with  the  article  he  feels  as  though  he  were  losing  time  by  not  taking  the  next  train 
for  Mexico. 

“  Mineral  Wealth  in  Peru”  is  an  interesting  contribution  by  Consul  (Jeneral  Rob¬ 
ertson  in  the  August  number  of  “  The  Anierican-Asiatic  Journal  of  Commerce.”  The 
article  treats  of  the  extraction  and  reduction  of  copper  minerals,  silver  mining,  gold 
mining,  and  the  production  of  petroleum  and  will  astonish  the  uninitiated  reailer 
with  its  facts  relative  to  the  wonderful  mineral  re.aources  of  Peru. 

In  the  “American  Exporter"  for  October  will  be  found  good  likenesses  accompanied 
by  biographical  sketches  of  Frederick  T.  F.  Dumont,  recently  appointed  consul  at 
(iuadaloupe,  and  George  F.  Davis,  consul  at  Ceiba,  Honduras. 

The  scholarly  countenance  of  Mr.  Isaac  .A.  Manning,  recently  transferred  from 
La  Guayra  to  Rarramiuilla,  also  appears  in  the  same  number. 

“The  Pageant  Celebration”  by  Irvin  (Jraluuu  Lewis  in  the  Se]>tember  “Scenic 
America"  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  is  an  ably-])repar<‘d  and  well-illustrated  article  tlescrip- 
tive  of  the  ceremonies  and  celebration  o  the  ground-breaking  for  the  Panama-Cali- 
fornia  Ex|)osition. 
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The  fiilldwiiii;  notes  relative  to  “  Railway  Progress  in  Latin  America  ”  are  taken 
from  th(“  arti<'le  a))]>earin<j  tinder  that  ea])tioii  in  the  “  liuilway  Gazette”  of  August  IS, 
1911: 

The  following  jiaragrajih  relatitig  to  railway  eonstruction  in  t.'hile  should  he  some¬ 
thing  of  an  eye  oiiener  to  those  who  are  not  yet  awake  to  the  marvelotis  progrt'ss  being 
made  in  Latin  Atneriea: 

Apart  from  tlif  most  important  of  all  these  umlertakings,  namely,  the  lamgitmial  Railway,  there  are 
some  :10  dilferent  railways  tjeiiig  l)uilt  at  the  present  time  in  the  Republic  of  Chile.  Tlic  total  distances  to 
lie  covered  will  exceed  1 ,5110  miles  and  the  approximate  cost  will  be  $2S1,(K)0,0(K),  or  £21 ,025,000  sterling.  •  )f 
this  amount  .some  £1,000,000  is  to  be  expended  during  the  remaining  few  months  of  this  year  on  the  neces¬ 
sary  rolling  stock,  which  will  l>e  placed  on  completed  lines.  When  we  remember  that  several  hundred 
kilometers  of  privatelinesarelikcwi.se  contracted  for  in  connection  with  certain  concessions  which  have 
lieen  granted  to  individuals,  and  that  all  these  will  have  to  be  equipped,  it  is  clear  that  Chile  will  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  valualile  markets  for  manufacturers  of  railway  rolling  stock  and  material  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come.  Within  the  period  of  IK)  years  the  Chilean  Government  will  have  Iwcome  the  owner  of  all 
of  these  new  lines  according  to  the  terms  of  the  concessions  on  which  they  are  being  built. 

Tho  const  ruction  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  John 
.lack.son  and  Mr.  Xorlon  GrilUths,  M.  P.,  is  making  such  excellent  progress  that  it  is 
exjiectcd  to  he  completed  well  within  the  .stipulated  contract  time,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  exceeding  heavy  engineering  work  which  has  had  to  be  carried  out.  The 
inauguration  of  the  new  railway  is  already  the  subject  of  much  public  discussion,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  the  occasion  will  be  distingui.shed  by  a  celebration  of  an  inter¬ 
national  character.  The  Presidents  of  both  Chile  and  Rolivia  are  expi'cted  to  be 
I»resent  at  the  ceremonies. 

The  three  railway  extensions  which  have  bi'cn  undertaken  in  Peru— the  Sicuani  to 
Cuzco,  the  Groya  to  lluancayo,  and  the  Yonan  to  Chilate — have  now  been  completed 
or  will  be  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so.  The  total  estimated  cost  was  jnit  at  .£1,130,000, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  last  n'jiort  this  amount  had  been  expended  within  a  very 
few  jiounds. 

The  Peruvian  Corporation  has  undertaken  to  carry  out  for  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  a  survey  from  the  Cuzco  extension  of  the  Southern  Railway  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Madre  de  l»ios  River.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  cf.rporation 
has,  for  the  period  of  thria*  y(*ars  after  the  comjiletion  of  the  survey,  the  preferential 
right  to  construct  a  railway  with  a  State  guaranty  of  interest  on  the  capital  employed 
and  a  grant  of  hectares  of  land  jier  kilometer  of  line  constructed. 

The  section  of  new  liiii'  which  has  been  undei^oing  construction  by  the  Midland 
Railway  of  Uruguay  has  at  length  been  juit  into  operation,  although  formally  opened 
for  jiublic  trallic  some  two  months  ago.  It  is  a  section  of  153  kilometers  in  length  and 
brings  the  town  of  .\lgosta  into  connection  with  the  important  meat-curing  town  of 
h'ray  Ihuitos,  the  heaihpiarters  of  the  Liebig  Extract  of  Meat  Co.  (Ltd.).  Only  some 
34  kilometers  remain  to  be  comjileted. 

Ecuador  is  keeping  uji  with  the  procession  in  railway  building.  The  new  line 
running  from  the  excellent  port  of  Rahia  de  Caraquez  to  Quito,  the  capital,  has  been 
opened  for  a  distance  of  55  kilometers  to  Calceta.  Surveys  from  the  jiort  of  Guayaquil 
to  Razar  and  also  of  the  new  Chone  branch  have  been  completed.  Electric  lighting 
has  beiMi  jiroposi'd  on  an  extensivi*  scale  in  connection  with  the  jiort  of  Rahia  de 
<  'araquez,  which  it  is  Ixdieved  will  bei'ome  eventually  an  imjiortani  commercial  center. 

“  The  /'acijie  Xoithiee.st  (’oinnieiTc”  for  September  contains  a  short  but  striking  article 
by  Hon.  John  Rarrelt,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  under  the  caption 
“  Seattle  Must  Get  Ready  for  Panama  Canal.”  Mr.  Rarrett  urges  the  imjirovement 
of  the  harbor,  jiort,  and  terminal  facilities  of  Seattle,  in  order  that  this  important  city 
with  its  strategic  location  on  Puget  Sound  may  reap  the  benefits  of  the  new  common  e 
which  is  sure  to  develop  from  the  ojiening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Incidentally  he 
mentions  the  fact  that  Valparaiso,  the  ])rinci]>al  Chilean  port,  is  about  to  expend 
S15,(KM),0(M)  in  providing  itself  with  a  suitable  harbor  to  handl(‘  the  trade  of  the  canal. 
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Tlif  inunul'uctunT.-i  and  oxportfrs  of  the  I'nited  States  are  attain  taken  to  task  in  a 
pointed  article  in  the  Sejtteinher  ntiinherof  and  Sell  ini)  ”  by  .1.  W.  Davies, 

entitled  “South  American  Trade— Why  Americans  Fail  and  Germans  Succeed  in 
Securing  It.’’ 

Says  Mr.  Davie.t  in  his  introduction; 

The  .Vinerioaii  mauiifacturers  are  almost  entirely  to  lilame  for  their  failure  to  |)ro<Mire  a  larger  volume  of 
the  vast  trade  awaiting  them  in  South  .Vmeriea. 

They  can  not  possibly  complain  of  lack  of  information.  The  International  Hureau  of  .\merican  Ilepub- 
|ics,  ably  managed  tiy  the  Hon.  John  Itarrett.  is  continuously  and  j)ersistently  calling  the  attention  of 
.4mericans,  both  l)y  spct'ches  and  enitless  literature,  to  the  great  opportunities  for  exiH)rt  trade  in  South 
America. 

Lack  of  spaco  forbids  extended  (ptotatioiis,  hut  an  incident  itarrated  in  the  article 
under  the  suhcaptioti  “He  ktiew  his  business,”  is  .so  enlifihtetiintr  on  Lat in-American 
business  methods  that  \V(>  an*  constraint'd  to  rejtrodtice  it  in  ftill: 

To  revert  to  my  Cerman  friend.  He  was  a  clean,  fair-haired,  dai>per  little  fellow  with  keen,  blue  eyes. 
I  had  noticed  him  on  two  or  three  occasions  pt*rambulating  up  and  down  the  streets,  with  a  notebook  an<l 
pencil  in  hand,  making  inscriptions  whenever  he  encountered  a  hardware  store.  One  niorning  he  entered 
one  of  the  leading  hardware  stores  in  which  I  was  standing  in  conversation  with  the  proprietor.  As  he 
entered  he  politely  look  oil  his  hat,  and  in  perfect  Spanish  deferentially  asked  penuission  of  the  merchant 
to  view  the  store.  “With  great  pleasure,”  replied  the  merchant. 

A  little  later  the  merchant  approached  the  young  Gennan  and  asked,  “Are  you  interested  in  iny  goods?” 
frametliately  taking  oil  his  hat,  the  young  man  replied.  “Yes,  sir;  very  much;  you  have  a  grand  assort¬ 
ment  here.”  This,  of  course,  tickled  the  merchant.  “.\re  you  a  merchant  yourself?”  he  asked.  “A'es, 
sir;  I  represent  a  Cerman  house  in  Hamburg.” 

“In  what  line,  sir?” 

“  Domestic  utensils  and  novelties.” 

“Ah,  yes!  Have  you  any  samples  with  you?” 

“Y'es,  sir;  at  my  hotel;  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  them  to  show  to  you?" 

“Oh,  thank  you,  sir;  with  great  pleasure  1  will  visit  your  hotel,  and  it  will  .save  you  the  trouble." 

•Vn  appointment  was  made,  and  before  deixirting,  uncovering  his  head  again,  the  Cennan  thanked  the 
merchant  profusely  for  his  kindness,  inquired  about  the  health  of  his  gtaxl  family,  and,  of  course,  his  own, 
made  a  few  pleasant  remarks  about  the  city  and  the  weather,  and  dciiarled. 

.V  few  days  later  I  learned  that  this  merchant  had  not  only  given  him  a  large  order  himself,  but  had 
induced  some  of  his  friends  to  give  him  good  orders  also. 

The  little  detiiils  of  courtesy  tiiul  ]>olileiie.ss  pay  in  dealiii”  with  the  merchants  of 
Latin  America. 

In  the  “Engineering  Xeirs”  of  September  7  a)»pears  an  inlert‘stino  article  on  the 
“  Preliminary  Surveys  for  the  Puebla  &  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico”  by  11.  X. 
Roberts,  assistant  engineer. 

The  article  deals  largely  with  the  technical  features  of  the  survey,  the  engineering 
dilliculties  to  be  overcome,  etc.,  but  also  incidentally  brings  out  facts  relative  to  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  re.sotirces  of  the  country  to  be  opened  uj).  It  seems  the 
extensive  coal  and  iron-ore  depo.dts  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  in  that  part  known  as  the 
Mixteca  country,  were  investigated  in  IfilMi  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Adams  and  the  formation  of  the 
()axaca  Iron  &  Goal  Co.  for  the  exploitation  and  develojnnent  of  these  rich  deposits 
resulted.  A  Federal  concession,  granting  a  subsidy  of  12, (KK)  jre.sos  ])er  kilometer,  was 
secured  and  the  Puebla  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  was  organized.  The  route  selected, 
with  Puebla  as  the  northern  terminus,  extends  in  a  direct  line  south  to  the  I.aguna 
Ohicahua,  the  Pacific  end  of  the  road,  which  affords  an  excellent  landlocked  harbor. 

The  road  will  open  up  a  rich  agricultural  section,  corn,  sugar-cane,  watermelons, 
cotton,  tobacco,  tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  valuable  hardwoods  being  the  iirincipal 
products. 

“  The  Pacific  Marine  Review”  in  its  June  issue  gives  on  its  editorial  page  quite  an 
extended  excerpt  from  the  address  of  Mr.  John  Barrett,  director  general  of  the  Pan 
•American  I’nion,  delivered  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  adds  thereto  some  very  comjilimentary 
comments.  In  the  same  number  is  reproduced  in  full  Mr.  Bernard  X.  Baker’s  addre.«s 
before  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference;  “  How  can  we  realize  the  benefits 
of  the  Panama  Canal?” 
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In  the  “American  Exporter”  for  October  appears  a  reprint  I'roin  “Printers'  Ink" 
of  August  24,  1911,  of  a  timely  article  hy  Franklin  Johnston  entith'd:  "Business 
Methods  in  the  Export  Field.” 

Mr.  Johnston  deals  chiefly  with  the  matter  of  United  States  manufacturers  and 
exporters  and  their  methods  of  getting  and  handling  export  business  with  Latin- 
Anu'rican  merchants,  and  proceeds  to  take  a  fall  out  of  some  theories  relative  thereto 
in  the  following  manner: 

Is  it  true  thut  American  manufacturers  faii  to  pet  llieir  full  .share  of  export  business  because  they  adopt  the 
same  busitiess  princiitles  and  methods  abroad  that  they  do  at  home?  I  believe  precisely  the  opposite  is 
true — that  those  manuticturers  fail  to  pet  their  fttll  share  who  do  not  adopt  the  siime  business  principle.s 
and  methods  abroad  that  they  (io  at  home. 

This  is  a  somewhat  revolutionary  statement  to  make,  for  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  the  plittering 
generalities  which  the  editorial-writinp  atid  after-dinner-speaking  schools  of  exporting  hiive  given  us  is 
“  Export  business  is  dilleretit.  You  can  not  do  business  abroad  in  the  same  way  you  do  it  here.” 

.\s  applied  to  the  basic  principles  of  selling  goods  that  formula  is  untrue. 

.\s  applied  to  the  petty  details  of  selling  in  a  given  country  it  is  doubtless  true.  True  al.so  to  the  extent 
that  you  can  not  do  business  in  Constantinople  the  same  way  you  do  it  in  Mexico  City,  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 

My  own  impression,  after  several  thousand  miles  of  foreign  traveling  and  study  of  conditions  alTeeting 
sales  of  American  manufactured  goods,  is  not  how  different  business  is  abroad  but  how  similar. 

Common-sense  business  methods,  energy,  making  good,  and  printers’  ink  count  the  world  over.  All 
the  difference  in  minor  details  in  various  localities  will  be  taken  care  of  by  common  sense.  The  language 
of  business  is  like  the  language  of  love,  pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over.  The  r;»c(‘  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  greatest  merchants  is  the  nice  without  a  nationality. 

Hi!  cites  iu.staiice.s  where  exporting  concerns  in  the  United  States  made  strangely 
'■ande.ss  and  iinhiisinesslike  ini.slakes  which  they  would  have  avoided  liad  their 
methods  with  the  foreign  merchant  been  :is  well  considered  and  as  carefully  handled 
as  their  domestic  biisine.ss. 

The  article  is  full  of  good  hard  .sen.se  aiul  .should  be  read  by  tho.se  who  are  in  the 
c-xporting  line  or  contemiilatt*  entering  the  field. 

“Opportunities  For  Americans  in  Panama,”  by  Forbes  Lindsay,  in  October 
“ Lippincott’s,”  is  a  most  enticing  article  for  the  opportunity  hunter.  Such  para¬ 
graphs  as  the  following,  written  by  one  who  has  “looked,  stopped,  and  listened” 
while  there,  makes  one  think  tliat  the  country  must  be  a  veritable  El  Dorado. 

Cattle  raising  in  I’anama  is  a  field  of  endeavor  which  a  man  may  confidently  enter  into  with  $.5,000,  or 
oven  less.  He  can  hanlly  fail  of  success.  Ho  may  count  on  tripling  his  investment  in  five  years,  with  a 
greater  ratio  of  (uihanecmcnt  thereafter.  This  statement  is  not  based  on  mere  surmise,  but  on  iictual 
experience  of  .Vmericans  and  others. 

The  best  returns  are  to  be  had  from  the  cultivation  of  long-time  crops,  such  as  rubber,  cai:ao,  coffee,  and 
eocoanuts.  None  of  these  will  begin  to  yield  returns  short  of  six  years,  but  soon  after  then  will  afford  a 
life  income,  representing  an  enormous  percentage  of  profit,  with  little  further  expense  or  trouble.  The 
man  of  moderate  means  can  best  iwliicve  the  desired  result  by  combinuig  a  short-time  crop  and  a  long-time 
crop,  such  as  bananas  and  civ.io,  or  sugar  and  C(K'oanuts. 

“The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal”  for  September  contains  an  article  on 
“  The  Cost  of  Mining  in  Nicaragua,”  by  Henry  IL  Kaeding,  general  manager  of 
the  Siempre  Viva  Mining  Co.  of  Nicaragua.  In  the  article  are  given  cost  .sheets  and 
•letails  showing  total  cost  of  production,  and  though  the  Siempre  Viva  mine  is  situated 
in  a  remote  district  of  Nicaragua  and  the  cost  and  difficulties  of  bringing  in  supplies 
are  great  the  total  cost  of  mining  and  milling  is  low. 

“  Religious  Rites  of  the  Aztecs”  is  an  interesting  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Aztecs 
and  something  of  a  rather  thinly  veiled  attempt  to  argue  a  common  origin  for  all 
ndigions,  appearing  in  the  September  number  of  “The  Pan  American  Magazine" 
and  written  by  Fielding  Provost,  the  author  of  “Gods  of  the  .\zt('c.s,”  which  was 
publi.shed  by  the  .same  magazine  in  the  August  number. 

“The  Temple  of  Viracocha ”  is  an  interesting  article  in  “The  Inca  Chronicle" 
for  July,  t)y  If.  E.  Mlackett.  It  is  descriptive  of  the  ruins  of  the  ohl  temple  ami 
gives  pi<'tures  of  the  seel  ions  of  the  walls  still  standing. 
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Dr.  A.  Petermann’s  Mitteilungen  aus  Justus  Perthes’  Geographischer  Anstalt  is  one 
of  the  best-known  aiul  trustworthy  geographical  publications  in  the  world  and  every 
page  is  readable.  Seldom  a  month  passes  without  some  article  on  Latin  American 
geography,  ethnography,  or  exploration,  and  the  last  several  numbers  have  carried 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  on  this  part  of  the  world,  which  should  be  noticed. 
In  March  and  April,  1911,  is  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  recently  publishetl  study 
of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  prepared  by  P.  Chemin-Dupont4s.  A  comparative  table  of  all 
the  islands  belonging  to  European  powers  is  given  on  page  182  (April,  1911),  in  which 
the  commerce,  size,  rainfall,  and  population  are  stated.  As  apparently  so  little  is 
offered  on  these  isolated  spots  lying  between  North  and  South  America,  this  compila¬ 
tion  is  worth  remembering.  In  the  June,  1911,  number,  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Province  of  Mendoza,  Argentina,  is  described  and  a  map  prepared  from  original 
sources  is  given.  The  Cordillera  between  Mendoza  and  Jachal  Rivers  is  a  region 
not  well  known  nowadays,  but  with  the  increased  interest  in  that  region  and  the 
possibility  of  a  railway  between  Argentina  and  Chile  across  one  of  the  northern  passes, 
such  preliminary  studies  are  valuable.  In  the  same  number  an  analysis  is  given  of  the 
trip  made  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Rice  in  Colombia,  from  July,  1907,  to  April,  1908,  southeast¬ 
erly  from  Bogota  along  the  Rio  Caiarj'-Uaupes  River  into  Brazil.  In  August,  1911, 
Dr.  Eduard  Seler  gives  a  critique  of  a  report  on  the  economical  condition  of  the  Indians 
of  Guatemala  under  the  changing  forces  at  work  since  1903,  and  discusses  the  economic 
conditions  under  which  they  live.* 

“  Some  Historical  Notes  on  the  Guanajuato  District  ”  is  an  article  by  Herbert  A. 
Megraw  in  '‘Mining  and  Engineering  World”  of  September  16,  1911.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  earliest  history  of  the  district  in  general  but  more  especially  of  the 
various  mines,  some  of  which  have  been  known  since  the  seventeenth  century. 

“  The  Big  Job,”  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Albert  Edwards,  appears 
in  “  The  Outlook”  for  October.  It  gives  a  very  graphic  and  realistic  picture  of  things 
as  they  are  at  the  Panama  Canal  and  is  embellished  by  no  less  than  nine  good 
illustrations. 
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The  Hidden  Empire ;  A  Tale  of  True  Deeds  and  Great  Ones  Which  the  Tropic  Sun 
Witnessed.  By  R.  \V.  Fenn,  with  illustrations  by  M.  Leone  Bracker.  New  York. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  I’rice,  $1.30  net. 

Before  readinji  this  volume  we  were  disjwsed  to  give  it  a  cordial  welcome,  for  we 
have  long  desired  to  see  our  men  of  letters  begin  work  in  the  greatly  neglected  but 
passing  rich  literary  fieldsof  South  America.  Among  these  fields  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  is  the  land  wherein  is  laid  the  plot  of  the  greater  part  of  the  author’s  story.  It  is 
connected  with  the  confjuest  of  New  Granada  by  the  illustrious  commander,  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  de  Quesada,  who  among  the  conquistadores  takes  rank  with  Heniando  Cortes 
and  Francisco  Pizarro. 

The  author’s  theme  is  a  noble  one  and  worthy  of  the  pen  of  the  most  ambitious  writer. 
It  deals  with  one  of  the  most  thrilling  episcjdes  of  the  Spanish  conquest  and  counts 
among  its  leading  characters  some  of  the  most  daring  and  chivalrous  characters  of  the 
period  of  the  conquest.  First  and  foremost  among  these  was  the  Licentrate  Gonzalo 
Jimenez  de  Quesada,  who  knew  how  to  wield  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword,  and  to  whom 
we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  events  in  which’  he  took  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and 
in  addition  to  being  one  of  the  most  able  and  successful  of  the  conquerors  he  was  also 
one  of  the  most  humane,  and  as  such  is  deserv  ing  of  special  recognition. 

The  author  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  achieve  distinction  as  a  writer,  but  because  he 
has  failed  to  make  proper  use  of  the  splendid  material  at  hand  he  has  given  us  a  Ixxjk 
that  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  He  has  done  justice  neither  to  his  subject  nor  to 
Quesada  and  his  gallant  companions  in  arms. 

For  the  historical  part  of  his  story  he  follows  Padre  Simons’s  Noticias  Iliatoriales,  but 
he  gives  us  little  more  than  the  dry  bones  of  the  learned  Franciscan’s  stirring  narrative. 
And  in  lieu  of  the  noble  and  commanding  figure  of  Quesada,  as  portrayed  by  his  first 
biographers,  Juan  Rodrigues  Fresle,  a  son  of  the  conquestadores,  and  Juan  de  Castel¬ 
lanos,  who  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  brilliant  campaign,  of  the  conqueror  of 
New  Granada,  we  have  in  the  work  before  us  a  suspicious,  cruel,  vaccilating  leader, 
who  is  toto  caelo  different  from  the  man  who  was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  contemporaries.  As  for  the  gentle  conquestadores  of  the  cross,  who  accom¬ 
panied  Quesada,  Mr.  Fenn,  in  defiance  of  the  teachings  of  history,  presents  them  to  us 
as  little  better  than  blind  and  heartless  fanatics. 

Then  again  we  miss  the  local  color  of  the  wonderful  region  through  which  the  con¬ 
querors  marched  on  their  way  from  the  great  river,  the  Magdalena,  to  the  sabana  de 
Bogota;  and  from  the  plateau  to  Mariquita.  We  see  little  or  nothing  of  the  marvelous 
forests  through  which  they  cut  their  way;  nothing  of  the  stately  palms  and  gorgeous 
orchidaceous  growths,  which  are  still  the  delights  of  every  beholder.  We  have  but 
a  glimpse  of  “jungles  throating  thunder”  and  of  thickets  in  which  eyeballs  gleam, 
and  nothing  at  all  of  the  sublimities  of  the  Suma  Paz  and  the  glories  of  old  Sargento 
and  Tequendama.  So  far  as  natural  scenery  of  the  book  is  concerned,  or  the  peculiar 
fauna  and  flora  which  have  their  habitat  in  the  country  described,  they,  with  few 
exceptions,  differ  but  little  from  what  one  would  find  in  the  everglades  of  F'lorida  or 
in  the  uplands'of  Sa.skatchewan. 

As  to  the  hero  and  heroine,  their  actions  and  adventures  so  frequently  overpass  the 
bounds  of  verisimilitude  that  one  fancies  that  one  is  reading  Walpole’s  Ca.stle  of 
Otranto  or  following  the  checkered  career  of  Triana  and  Amadis  de  Gaul. 

The  author  tells  us  of  masses  of  writings  and  documents  that  were  burned  by  the 
ignorant  fanatics  that  accompanied  Quesada  on  his  victorious  march.  He  has  evi¬ 
dently  followed  the  fanciful  but  discredited  theory  of  Uuquesne,  according  to  whom 
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the  intellectual  status  of  the  Chibchas  was  as  high  as  that  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  or 
of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The  truth  is,  as  has  been  incontestably  prov'ed  by  the  noted 
Colombian  writers,  Dr.  Liborio  Zerda  and  Sr.  Vincente  Restrepo,  not  to  mention 
other  modern  investigators,  that  the  Chibchas  had  no  writings  or  documents  of  any 
kind,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  had  not  even  the  semblance  of  an  alphabet 
either  figurative,  symbolic,  or  ideographic. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  romance  and  not  with  a  history, 
and  that  writers  of  romances,  like  poets,  have  privileges  not  accorded  to  historians. 
This  is  true  in  works  of  pure  imagination,  but  in  a  historical  romance  like  the  one 
before  us,  which  professes  to  give  us  a  truthful  picture  of  the  conquest  of  New  Granada, 
one  may  not  with  impunity  go  counter  to  the  well-ascertained  facts  of  history  either 
in  one’s  portrayal  of  individuals  or  in  one’s  account  of  events  in  which  they  took  part, 
especially  as,  when  in  the  present  instance,  details  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  early  chroniclers  with  such  scrupulous  exactness. 

Orientaciones  Necesarias.  Cuba  y  Panama.’  By  Dr.  F.  Carrera  Justiz,  minister 
of  Cuba  to  Mexico  and  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Ilabana,  ex- 
minister  of  Cuba  to  Spain  and  to  the  United  States.  Ilabana,  1911.  435  p. 
Ulus.  6i  by  9. 

The  author  of  this  large  volume,  bound  in  paper,  is  known  by  his  numerous  works  on 
political  economy,  llis  position  of  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Ilabana  must 
necessarily  add  prestige  to  his  name,  while  the  responsible  diplomatic  offices  he  has 
held,  and  which  he  still  holds,  will,  of  course,  add  weight  to  his  authority.  Dr. 
Carrera  Justiz  has  been  minister  of  Cuba  in  Spain  and  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
now  tills  the  position  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  country  at  Mexico. 

The  work  is  brimful  of  historical  information,  giving,  as  it  does,  the  history  of  the 
Panama  Canal  from  the  first  attempt  to  discover  an  open  sea  on  the  west  coast  of 
.\merica  to  the  present  moment.  The  main  object  of  the  work,  however,  is  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  Cuba  and  the  effect  which  must  be  produced 
upon  that  island  by  the  union  of  two  oceans. 

Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  writer  starts  out  to  defend  the  thesis 
that  by  undertaking  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  United  States  has  com¬ 
pletely  departed  from  its  time-honored  doctrine.  This  departure  is  to  be  found  in 
the  necessity  of  the  United  States  entering  into  world  politics,  contrary  to  the  first 
principle  laid  down  by  Monroe.  It  is  precisely  the  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine  in  its  relation  to  the  canal  that  has  been  the  motive  of  the  book.  The 
canal  being  of  supreme  importance  to  Cuba,  the  author  finds  it  necessary  to  create 
on  the  subject  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  his  country.  It  fits  into  his  plan  to 
advocate  strongly  that  Ilabana  be  the  next  place  of  meeting  for  the  Pan  American 
Conference,  as  was  suggested  at  Buenos  Aires. 

The  necessity  for  the  creating  of  this  public  opinion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  I’anama 
(lanal  may  create  for  the  island  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages.  While  a  beau¬ 
tiful  perspective  stretches  before  her,  it  is  not  without  serious  dangers.  Hence  it  is 
that,  for  the  outlining  of  her  political  program  in  foreign  affairs,  Cuba  should  pay 
special  attention  to  Panama  and  its  canal.  The  effects  on  the  island  of  Cuba  of 
the  completion  of  the  canal  must  be  sought  for  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  UniU'd 
Stites  over  the  Canal  Zone,  and  in  the  complications  likely  to  ensue  therefrom  in 
the  fact  that  China  and  Japan  will  be  brought  nearer  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
the  increased  activity  that  will  necessarily  take  place  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  artistic  and  historical  value  of  this  book  is  enhanced  by  38  engravings  among 
which  are  portraits  of  distinguished  men  who  stand  more  or  less  related  to  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal,  beginning  with  President  Monrot?  and  ending  with  the  Jajianese  marshal, 
Oyama.  We  note  among  the  portraits  those  of  such  men  as  Blaine,  Carnegie,  Roose¬ 
velt,  Taft,  Root,  Barrett,  Amador,  Goethals,  and  Menocal.  Of  course,  de  Lesseps 
is  tliere,  t(K),  a  sad  memory  of  a  gigantic  enterprise. 


*  Charles  Warren  Currier,  I’h.  D. 
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Bandom  Sketches  in  Spanish-American  Literature.  Recent  additions  to  the  literary 
history  of  Chile.'  Riblioteca  de  escritores  de  Chile.  Vols.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

The  writers  of  thi.s  series,  of  which  we  reviewed  the  first  volume  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Bulletin',  are  workiii"  fast,  for  I  recop:nize  their  bindinj;  in  the  four  neat  blue 
volumes,  with  red  and  gold  stami)s,  that  have  recently  come  to  us.  They  give  us 
works  of  the  brothers  Justo  and  Domingo  Arteaga  Alemparte,  of  Isidore  Irrazuriz, 
and  of  Vicente  Perez  Ro.salez,  names  prominent  in  the  literary  history  of  Chile  in 
the  past  century. 

The  Arteaga  Alempartes,  journalists  of  note  and  of  intense  labor  and  members  of 
Congress,  were  strong  adherents  of  the  Liberal  and  what  might  be  called  the  anti¬ 
clerical  Party.  Exiled  with  their  father  in  the  fifties,  during  the  administration  of 
Manuel  Montt,  they  returned  home  to  wield  a  fertile  jien  in  strong  newspaper  polem¬ 
ics,  one  of  them  founding  La  Libertad  and  later  on  I.a  Semana,  at  which  they  worked 
conjointly.  The  present  work,  forming  the  second  volume  of  the  scries,  has  as  its 
title  Los  Constituyentes  de  1870.  It  has  been  edited,  together  with  a  critical  sketch, 
by  Don  Roberto  Iluneeus.  The  work  contains  109  sketches  of  members  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  of  1870,  with  numerous  reflections  of  a  ])olitical  nature.  The  name  of  the  writer, 
either  Justo  or  Domingo  Arteaga  Alemparte,  is  affixed  to  each  article.  Among  these 
sketches  figure  the  names  of  some  of  the  illustrious  sons  of  Chile  who  have  contributed 
to  build  up  her  history,  literary  and  political,  of  whom  the  greater  number  have 
pas-sed  away.  Thus  we  find  the  diplomatist  Maximiano  Errazuriz,  the  writer  Miguel 
Luis  Ammunategui,  the  journalist  Zorobabel  Rodriguez,  the  philanthropist  Luis 
Cousino,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  by  a  Santiago  Park,  the  historian  Diegft  Barros 
Arana,  the  novelist  Alberto  Blest  Gana,  and  the  orator  Abdon  Cifuentes,  with  other 
lights  of  greater  or  less  brilliancy. 

These  sketches,  dealing  with  living  actualities  at  the  time  they  were  written  by 
active  participants  in  the  political  combats  of  the  day,  are  of  especial  interest  to  the 
political  historian  of  (,’hilc,  exhibiting  as  they  do  the  thoughts,  sentiments,  pa.ssions, 
and  actuating  motives  that  still  act  upon  the  present  moment  and  generation. 

The  author  promises  us  in  another  volume  a  collection  of  the  poems,  principal 
parliamentarj'  discourses,  and  other  works  of  the  brothers  Arteaga  Alemparte. 

Becuerdos  del  pasado  (1814-1860)  is  the  title  of  the  third  of  the  series,  the  author  of 
which  is  Vincente  Perez  Rosalez.  It  is  preceded  by  a  biographical  sketch  from 
the  pen  of  Luis  Montt. 

Rosalez,  born  at  Santiago  in  1807,  gives  us  in  his  work  which  has  passed  through 
three  editions  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  nearly  half  a  century.  Many  are  the 
things  which  he  has  to  relate,  for  his  career  had  been  varied  and  full  of  incidents  in 
his  native  country,  in  North  America,  and  in  Europe.  A  very  interesting  chapter 
for  thase  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Santiago  of  to-day  is  his  description  of  Santiago 
as  the  author  knew  it  in  his  childhiKul.  We  pa.ss  with  him  through  the  exciting 
period  of  the  revolution,  we  accompany  him  to  Europe  in  his  earlier  life,  where  we 
gather  odds  and  ends  of  reminiscences,  the  very  mention  of  which  in  the  index  excites 
our  curiosity,  and  we  return  to  Chile,  where  we  are  soon  caught  in  the  vortex  of  revo¬ 
lution.  Then,  at  the  time  when  California  has  the  “gold  fever,”  we  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  journey  with  the  writer  from  V'alparaiso  to  San  Francisco  and  return  to  South 
America  to  follow  the  trend  of  events  that  bring  this  book  to  a  clo.se. 

Written  without  literary  pretensions,  yet  with  ease  and  fluency,  and  in  conversa¬ 
tional  style,  the  “Recuerdos  del  PiLsado,”  with  its  fund  of  useful  information,  is, 
according  to  Luis  Montt,  perhaps  the  most  original  work  thus  far  produced  by  the 
Chilean  press. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  si'ries  under  consideration  bear  the  title  Obras  de 
Tsidoro  Err&zuriz,  and  contain  parliamentary  discourses  of  this  distinguished  man. 


I  Charles  Warren  Currier,  I’h.  D. 
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The  editor,  Don  I.uis  Orre};!)  Lueo,  prefixes  the  work  with  a  copious  biographical 
sketch  of  Errdzuriz,  together  with  ample  critical  considerations. 

The  name  Errdzuriz  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  independent  Chile,  among  those  who 
bore  it  being  noteworthy  Frederico,  president  of  the  Republic  in  1871;  Maxiniiano, 
known  as  a  diplomatist  in  this  country  in  the  sixties,  and  the  latter’s  brother,  the  Do 
niinican  Father,  and  historian,  Crescente. 

Isidoro’s  immediate  family  has  been  known  for  its  liberal  propensities.  Born  in 
1835,  Isidoro  was  brought  up  in  this  liberal  atmosphere,  and  became  one  of  the  cory- 
phei  of  the  Liberal  Party,  though,  before  passing  over  to  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
he  had  been  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Georgetown,  together  with  Manuel 
Irarrazaval,  a  man  of  entirely  different  views,  and  a  leading  Conservative. 

Throughout  his  life,  Isidoro  Errdzuriz  was  prominent  as  journalist,  and  in  his  later 
years  as  a  man  of  politics.  Like  most  men  of  note  in  Spani.sh  America,  he  had  also 
the  reputation  of  a  poet. 

As  journalist,  he  edited  for  a  brief  period  El  Mercurio,  but  he  will  probably  be  best 
remembered  as  the  founder  of  La  Patria  of  Valparaiso. 

Ilis  p(»litical  career  began  in  1870,  with  his  election  to  Congress,  and  from  this  period 
<latc  his  political  discourses. 

After  a  period  of  seclusion  he  returned  to  public  life,  some  time  before  his  death, 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Parliamentary  Discourses  of  Isidoro  Errdzuriz.  in  the  two  volumes  before  me 
cover  a  period  of  twenty  years,  terminating  in  1890.  They  deal  almost  entirely  with 
subjects  completely  national,  if  you  except  two  or  three  relating  to  the  war  with 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  which,  naturally,  possess  an  international  value.  Exception  may 
also  be  made  for  those  relating  to  relations  between  church  and  state,  as  they  give 
a  glimpse  into  the  heart  and  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  tendency  for  separation  which, 
perhaps,  characterizes  most  Latin  countries. 

Sentiments  like  those  expressed  by  Errdzuriz,  must  not  of  course  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  prevailing  opinions  in  Chile;  they  represent  only  one  side.  The  impartial 
historian  or  political  economist  must  take  them  in  connection  with  opinions  expres-sed 
by  the  other  side,  and  by  men  like  Abdon  thfuentes,  for  instance.  The  works  of  the 
series,  Biblioteca  de  Escritores  Chilenos,  which  we  have  thus  far  received,  represent 
writers  of  more  or  less  anticonservative  bias.  In  course  of  time  the  Government  will 
probably  also  introduce  works  of  the  Conservatives  and  pro-Catholics. 


Subject  matter  or  consular  reports 


KEPOKTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  OCTOBER  1,  1911. 


Free  entry  of  railway  sut 
Possitile  lood  products  of 


1  rade  notes;  Kailway  notes;  general  notes;  population  of  uuenos 
Aires;  contract  with  French  Society  of  Public  Works  for  con¬ 
struction  of  “rambla.” 


Trade  notes;  Foreign  commerce  ( 


ministry  of  finance. 


States  during  the  fiscal  years  1909-10  and  1910-11. 

Trade  notes;  .Vrgentine  Government  given  permission  to  open 
Pacific  Ity.;  population  of  the  city  of  lluenos  Aires:  concession 
granted  to  French  Ky.  Co.;  arrangement  between  Argentine 
post-olfice  department  and  steamship  agency  in  Valfaraiso, 
Chile,  by  which  mail  for  New  Zealand  and  .\ustralia  wdll  be 
sent  overland;  telephone  lines;  electric  light  and  tramway  com¬ 
pany  formed  in  Luian;  newspaper  reports  of  company  being 
formed  to  construct  freezing  plant. 


received  in  Pernambuco  during  1908-9;  new  system  of  draining; 
contract  for  [xirt  works:  construction  of  parks  and  avenues  of 
the  city. 


Port  improvements  at  San  .\ntonio . !  .\ug.  7 


of  Chile:  jKist  ollice^s;  to  increase  rai.slng  of  flax;  money  to  com¬ 
plete  .sanitary  works  under  construction;  water  power  to  gen¬ 
erate  electrical  current. 


1  Date. 

Author. 

!  1911. 

'  June  22 

R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul 

general,  Buenos  .Vires. 

July  19 

Do. 

July  20 

Do. 

...do . 

Do. 

July  22 

Do. 

July  27 

Do. 

Aug.  2 

Do. 

i  Aug.  7 

Do. 

. .  .do . 

Do. 

Aug.  8 

bo. 

Aug.  10 

Do. 

1  Aug.  15 

Do. 

1  Aug.  16 

Do. 

1  .\ug.  2.5 

i 

Do. 

j 

1 

.1  June  30 
.!  July  16 

Jay  White,  consul.  Santos. 

J.  Lay.  consul  general,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

P.  M.  GriflTith,  con.sul,  Per- 

1  July  17 

i 

nambuco. 

1 

.  ...do . 

J.  Lay,  consul  general,  Rio  do 

Janeiro. 

.  1  July  20 

Do. 

July  25 

Do. 

.1  July  27 

Jay  Wliite,  consul,  Santos. 

■  i  Aug.  1 

Do. 

'  .\ug.  29 

P.  M.  Griffith,  consul.  Per- 

nambuco. 

Aug.  7 

.V.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

. .  .do _ 

Do. 

Do. 

Aug.  11 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

(...do _ 

Do. 

.Vug.  14 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Aug.  15 

Do. 

...do _ 

1)0. 

Aug.  23 

Do. 

.  Aug.  28 

Do. 

.  .  ..do. . .. 

Do. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  ltarmn(|Uilla  and  .\ug.  2-1 
consular  district. 

Report  on  asc  of  wood  alcohol  in  consular  district  of  liarranquilla.  .Sept.  20 


.\.  L.  Ilurnell,  consul,  Har- 
ninipiilla. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  up  to  October  1,  1911 — Continupd. 


Title. 


Date.  Author. 


OUATEHALA. 


Corrugated  roofing . ;  Aug.  11 

No  commercial  organliatlons .  .\ug.  12  ' 

Silverware  and  stamped  steel  ware . Vug.  16 

Doors,  .sashes,  windows,  etc .  Aug.  17  ^ 

Opportunities  for  a  towing  or  passenger  motor  boat . ,  Aug.  18 

PacKlng-house  products . I  -Vug.  22 

Concession  (or  freight  transportation  by  wagon . ^ .  .Vug.  28 

Vanilla  beans .  Sept.  1  , 

Automobiles . ...do - ; 

Oiled  or  waxed  papers .  Sept.  9 

Fly  paper .  Sept.  10 

Autos,  motor  boats,  and  clubs .  Sept.  12 

Panama  hats . :  Sept.  16 

Conces.sion  covering  electric  lighting,  power,  and  tramway  in  ...do - 

and  surrounding  Ouezaltenango.  >  i 

Contract  for  mail  service  at  I’aciflc  ports .  . .  .do - 1 


(i.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guatemala  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Edward  Reed,  consul  agent, 
Livingston. 

Do. 

G.  Bucklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Guatemala  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


HONDURAS. 

Marine  engines . Vug.  18 

Waxed  and  oiled  papers .  -Vug.  19  , 

Metal  building  materials . do . \ 

Market  (or  .Vmerican  salt .  -Vug.  23  j 

Economic  conditions  in  Honduras . do . ! 

Coke  and  coal  trade .  Aug.  25  ' 

Furniture . do . ! 

VV’ater  communication  between  north  coast  points  of  Honduras. .  .Vug.  28  j 

Boletin  de  la  Secrelaria  de  Fomento,  Obras  Publieas  y  Agricul-  .  .do . , 

tiira. 

Credit  terms  to  importers  in  foreign  countries . Vug.  29  | 

Renewal  of  banana  exports  from  the  Ulua  River,  Honduras .  Sept.  4| 

No  automobiles  used .  .'^ept.  6j 

No  coal  used . .do . 1 

Market  for  American  salt .  Sept.  13  | 


A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Tegu 
cigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 

Do. 

,\.  T.  Haeberle, consul, Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

Do. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 

V.T.  Haeberle, consul, Tegu¬ 
cigalpa. 

('laude  I.  Dawson,  consul, 
I’uerto  Cortes. 

Do. 

-V.T.  Hael)erle, consul, Tegu- 
cigaliMt. 

Do. 


Imiwrtation  of  firearms  no  longer  forbidden  in  northern  Mexico...  June  17  ! 

.\nnual  Commercial  and  Industrial  Report  1910— part  1 . 1  Sept.  1  | 

Machinery,  kinds  in  use . ■  Sept.  6  I 

Sale  of  musical  instruments . do . | 

Pipes,  valves,  cocks,  etc . do . I 

Moving  pictures .  Sept.  7  l 

Where  to  get  bridge  photos— docks  and  jetties . j. .  .do . ^ 

Industrial  statistics . do . 


Motor  vehicles . i  Sept.  8 

Lands  for  coconuts— possible  sellers . do . 

Notes  on  s|)ecimens  forwarded  in  connection  with  report  entitled  Sept.  9 
“  Industrial  Statistics,  State  of  Chihuahua,  1909.”  i 

Market  for  machinery .  . .  -  do . 

Pipe,  valves, cocks,  etc . '. . -do . 


Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 
Market  for  machinery,  etc . 


Sent.  11 
.  .do _ 


Pil)e,  valves,  cocks,  etc . I  Sept.  12 

New  steamship  line  between  New  York  and  Me.xico  in  Gulf  ports Sept.  14 

New  flour  mill . . .  .do . j 

Tampico  notes;  Machine  shops,  power  plant  at  Nices  F.alls,  ...<lo . 

S.  1,.  P.;  refinery  improvements. 

Market  for  machinery . . | . . .do  . . . ! 

Artesian  wells . '  Sept.  15  i 

I  I 

Dealers  in  floor  and  wall  tile,  mosaic  and  marble .  Sept.  15  j 

Moving  pictures .  ...  do - 1 


V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogales. 

C.  A.  Miller, consul, Tampico. 

C.  B.  Parker,  vice  and  dep¬ 
uty  consul.  Mazatlan. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciu¬ 
dad  I’orfirio  Diaz. 

.\.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Noples. 

C.  B.  Parker,  vice  and  dep¬ 
uty  consul,  Mazatlan. 

I.  H.  Johnson,  consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

M.  Letcher,  consul,  Chihua- 
Iiua. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  consul,  Ciu¬ 
dad  I’orfirio  Diaz. 

.V.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul. 
Front era. 

M.  lA?tcher,  consul.  Chihua¬ 
hua. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

A.  W.  Brickwood,  consul, 
Tapachula. 

A.  V.  Dye,  consul,  Nogitles. 

C.  M.  Freeman,  consul,  Du¬ 
rango. 

C.  A.  Miller, consul, Tampico. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

W.  W.  Canada,  consul,  Vera 
Cruz. 

Warren  W.  Rich,  vice  and 
deputy  consul  in  charge 
Satina  Cruz. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  up  to  October  1,  I9/I— Continued. 


Title. 


1 

Date.  Author. 


MEXICO  -continueJ. 
Watch  trade  and  watch  dealers . 


Sept.  15 


Pianos . .  do _ 

V^icles,  agricultural  implements,  and  machinery . do _ 

Moving  pictures .  .Sept.  19 

Market  for  machinery .  Sept.  20 

Gas  engines . |...ao _ 

Sheet  metal  building  material . ■  Undated 

Annual  Commercial  Report — Part  II— Review  of  export  trade  Sept.  23 
(see  Part  I,  dated  Sept.  1,  1911). 

Exemption  of  corn  from  duty .  Sept.  26 

i 

NICARAGUA. 

Sale  of  musical  instruments  in  foreign  countries . !  July  15 

Sale  of  adding  and  calculating  machines . j  Aug.  14 

Sale  of  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery . >  Aug.  15 

Credit  terms  to  importers  in  foreign  countries .  Aug.  19 

Motor  vehicles— reports  in  reply  to  circular  instructions . i  Aug.  31 

Market  for  American  salt . i  Sept.  1 


PARAGUAY. 


Value  of  circulating  chambers  of  commerce  publications . i  July  13 

Completion  of  all-rail  route  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion . i  July  18 

Proprietary  medicines .  July  19 

Baths  and  plumbing  goods .  July  20 

News  and  trade  papers .  July  26 

Hay . !  July  27 

Another  railroad  route  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion .  Aug.  4 

Sar^'mill  and  woodworking  machinery  in  Paraguay . j  Aug.  10 

PERU.  i 

Printed  folder  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  (Ltd.) .  July  18 

List  of  corrections  in  Annual  Report  of  Commerce  and  Indus-  Aug.  5 
tries  of  Peru  during  the  Calendar  Year  1910. 

Copy  of  letter  inclosing  list  of  errata  in  annual  report  for  1910 _  Au  g.  18 


SALVADOR. 

Annual  Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Industries  of  Salvador  for  July  29 
the  Year  ending  December  31, 1910. 


Foreign  trade  opportunities . !  Aug.  1 

Decimal  fractional  currency  in  Salvador . j  Aug.  2 

Construction,  decoration,  and  furnishing  of  the  new  National  Aug.  3 
Theater,  San  Salvador. 

Customs  concessions  in  favor  of  certain  building  materials . do _ 

Increase  in  the’import  duties  on  matches .  Aug.  28 

URUGUAY. 

Uruguay  customs  revenue .  July  18  ^ 

Foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay .  July  26 

Law  revising  customs  tariff . !  July  29 

Uruguay  mercantile  marine . '  July  31 

Contract  for  building  the  American  packing  house  in  Montevideo.  |. .  .do . 

Amount  of  railway  guaranties,  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  Aug.  2 
1911,  paid. 

Special  amortization  of  the  consolidated  debt . ...do . 

Reform  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  Republic . L .  .do . 

Exports  of  wool  from  Uruguay  to  over-sea  ports . i  Aug.  5 


VENEZUELA. 


Proposed  cotton  mill  in  Maracaibo . I  Aug.  3 

Market  for  American  salt. . !  Aug.  19 


Various  contracts  for  municipal  improvements  in  Ciudad  Bolivar. !  Aug.  22 


Sale  of  musical  instruments  in  foreign  countries . j  Aug.  24 

Motor  vehicles .  Aug.  29 

Market  for  Ameriran  salt .  ...do . 

Venezuelan  budget  for  fiscal  year  1911-12 . ...do . 

Founding  of  new  school  of  arts  and  crafts  in  Maracaibo .  Sept.  1 

Credit  terms  to  importers  in  foreign  countries . ]  .Sept.  2 


Do . 

Tariff  charge  in  Venezuela, 


Sept.  4 
Sept.  7 


Warren  W.  Rich,  vice  and 
deputy  consul  in  charge, 
Safina  Cruz. 

Do. 

Do. 

8.  Magill,  consul,  Guadaljara. 

F.  Simpich, consul,  Ensenada. 

Do. 

•  Do. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  consul, 
Tampico. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Mexico. 

A.J.Clare,consul,  Blueflelds. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  Ferris,  consul,  Asuncion. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


W.II  Robertson,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Callao. 

Do. 

Do. 


II.  Clum,  vice  and  deputy 
consul  general,  San  Sal¬ 
vador. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


F.  W.  Coding,  consul,  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do.  . 
Do. 


R.  Totten,  consul,  Maracaibo. 
Do. 

1.  A.  Manning,  consul.  La 
Gualra. 

R.  Totten,  consul,  Maracaibo. 
Do. 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 

R.  Totten  consul.  Maracaibo. 
I.  A.  Manning,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

R.  Totten,  consul.  Maracaibo. 
I.  A.  Manning,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 
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ELECTION  LAW. 

The  Boletin  Oficial  of  July  28,  1911,  contains  the  text  of  a 
new  election  law,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  election  judges, 
the  preparation  of  election  lists,  and  the  registration  of  voters,  as 
promulgated  by  the  President.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  simplify 
the  elections  and  to  eliminate  opportunities  for  fraudulent  registra¬ 
tion  and  voting. 

PATENT  AND  COPYRIGHT  CONVENTIONS. 

The  President  of  Argentina,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Federal 
Congress,  urges  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  adopted  by  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  on  the 
subjects  of  literary  and  artistic  copyrights,  inventions,  patents, 
designs,  and  industrial  models. 


ARGENTINE  TRADE-MARK  LAW. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Richard  M.  Bartleman,  Esq.,  the  Ignited 
States  consul  general  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  Pan  American  Union  is 
in  receipt  of  an  enlightening  statement  on  the  trade-mark  law  of 
Argentina  submitted  by  Ralph  W.  Huntington,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  residing  at  Buenos  Aires.  Mr.  Huntington  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  with  the  registering  of  trade  marks  and 
speaks  with  a  degree  of  authority. 

POSTAL  CONVENTION  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  National  (’ongress  the  President  of  the 
Republic  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  principal  convention  and 
agreements  concerning  parcels  post  and  postal  money  orders  of  the 
First  Continental  South  American  Postal  Congress  held  at  Monte¬ 
video,  January  8  to  February  2,  1911. 

PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 

Tlie  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
contracting  a  loan  of  200,000,000  pesos  paper,  at  4A  per  cent  interest 
and  1  per  cent  amortization  for  the  conversion  of  the  outstanding 
debt  of  the  city,  the  surplus  to  be  used  for  street  and  other  public 
improvements. 

EXPANSION  OF  ARGENTINE  TRADE. 

A  practical  and  comprehensive  series  of  conferences  to  promote 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
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the  United  States  has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  the 
eminent  Argentine  engineer  and  expert  on  trade  with  South  America. 
It  is  planned  to  liold  these  conferences  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  have  each  meeting  devoted  to  several  addresses 
by  prominent  trade  experts,  to  be  followed  by  an  open  session  for 
queries  and  answers.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  October  10,  1911,  at  the  Auditorium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on 
West  Twenty- third  Street. 

PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF  SHARPSHOOTERS. 

Elaborate  ])reparations  are  now  under  way  for  an  international 
congress  of  sharpshooters  representing  North  and  South  American 
countries,  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  great  shooting  tourna¬ 
ment  at  Buenos  Aires,  during  the  month  of  May,  1912.  The  meet 
will  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Tiro  Federal  Argentine 
(Argentine  F'ederal  Sharpshooters)  and  an  invitation  has  already 
been  issued  to  the  National  Rifle  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  formal  invitation  is  signed  by  Antonio  del  Pino  and  B.  del  Cas¬ 
tillo  (Juesada,  president  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  association. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS,  1911. 

A  report  from  Consul  General  R.  M.  Bartleman,  at  Buenos  jiires, 
furnishes  the  following  data  on  the  commerce  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  for  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1911,  reduced  to  United 
States  gold : 

Exports,  §190,623,522,  which  amount  exceeds  the  value  of  those 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1910  bj’  .§3,164,166;  imports,  .§172,602,402, 
or  an  increase  over  the  same  period  of  last  year  of  §7,606,064. 

POPULATION  OF  BUENOS  AIRES. 

According  to  municipal  statistics  recently  collected  by  the  municipal 
government  of  the  Federal  capital,  the  pojmlation  of  Buenos  Aires  on 
Jidy  31,  1911,  was  1,331,404. 

IMMIGRATION  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1911. 

During  the  first  .six  months  of  1911  immigrants  to  the  number  of 
101,487  entered  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  the  same  ])eriod  83,111 
left  the  country,  .so  that  the  ned  gain  was  18,376.  The  ju’incipal 
nationalities  were  as  follows:  S])aniards,  41,312;  Italians,  39,390; 
Syrians,  5,213;  Russians,  4,9.50;  Austrians,  2,016;  French,  1,997; 
Germans,  1,373;  Portuguese,  982;  Englishmen,  656,  and  North 
Americans,  116.  Among  the  number  were  20,376  agriculturists  and 
28,426  laborers. 
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DEMAND  FOB  AGRICULTUBAL  MACHINEBY. 

The  number  of  thrashers  imported  into  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  1910  was  807,  varying  in  value  from  10,000  to  15,000  Argentine 
pesos  each.  The  crop  of  cereals  in  1911,  and  especially  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  has  been  so  great  throughout  the  entire  Republic  that 
in  anticipation  of  the  harvest  the  machinery -importing  houses  of  the 
principal  cities  have  placeil  orders  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
within  a  period  of  two  months  for  not  less  than  1,200  thrashers. 
Most  of  these  machines  had  already  been  sold  to  dealers  anti  farmers 
in  the  interior  of  the  Republic.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of 
thrashers  that  will  be  sold  during  the  present  year  in  Argentina, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  plows  imported  will  be  about 
125,000,  those  of  reapers  25,000,  and  drills  35,000. 

STORAGE  OF  MERCHANDISE  TO  SOUTHERN  PORTS. 

The  treasury  department  of  the  Argentine  Government,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  arranged  with 
the  customs  authorities  at  Buenos  Aires  to  handle  and  store  mer¬ 
chandise  consigned  to  the  southern  Atlantic  ports  of  the  Republic. 
This  has  been  tlone  in  order  to  facilitate  and  tlcvelop  the  growing  trade 
of  these  ports  with  Buenos  Aires  and  with  foreign  ports  shipping 
to  southern  Argentina  via  the  River  Plata.  'Phis  arrangement  will 
also  obviate  the  necessity  of  transshipment  and  storage  in  the  free 
port  of  Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  of  consignments  en  route  to  South 
Atlantic  Argentine  ports. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSULAR  NOTES. 

The  first  woman  admitted  to  practice  law  in  Argentina  was  recentlj" 
sworn  in  as  a  barrister  in  the  civil  court  of  Buenos  Aires. 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  recently  purchased  one  of  the  most 
complete  collections  of  Argentine  stamps,  paying  over  829,000  for  it. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Cordoba  Central  Railway  has  extendetl  its  passenger  service 
to  Buenos  Aires,  thereby  placing  the  capital  of  the  Republic  in 
direct  rail  communication  with  Tucuman,  via  Rosario.  The  passen¬ 
ger  coaches  of  this  road  were  made  in  the  United  States. 

1).  Selva  &  Co.  have  ])etitioned  Corigress  for  a  concession  to  build 
a  branch  railway  from  kilometer  40  on  the  San  I^orenzo  Railway  to 
Villa  Casilda,  and  also  a  branch  line  from  kilometer  350  to  General 
Villegas.  This  com])any  also  proposes  to  build  branch  lines  to  San 
Rafael  and  Molague,  and  a  line  to  the  north,  running  parallel  to  the 
Mendoza  River. 

The  French  Railway  Co.  of  Santa  Fe  has  re(|uested  a  concession 
for  the  extension  of  its  lines  to  the  conlluence  of  the  Pilcomayo 
and  Paraguay  Rivers,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  ])ort  at  Bermejo 
ns  well  ns  one  at  the  terminus  of  the  railway. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


On  Auf^ust  6,  1911,  President  F^lidoro  Villazon  delivered  an  inter¬ 
esting  message  to  the  Bolivian  Congress,  in  which  he  outlined  in  great 
detail  the  political,  industrial,  and  commercial  activities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  12  months  past.  From  the  facts  and  figures  contained  in 
this  message  it  is  apparent  that  the  nation  enjoyed  a  year  of  positiv’e 
and  favorable  development  and  ])rogress. 

In  speaking  of  the  internal  and  international  relations  of  Bolivia 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  following  statements  are  of  particidar 
interest: 

The  year  in  review  was  characterized  by  tranquil  internal  conditions  at  home  and 
amicable  and  peaceable  foreign  relations  abroad. 

The  dijjlomatic  relations  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  for  a  short  time  had 
been  temporarily  interrupted,  were  resumed,  and  the  traditional  cordiality  existing 
between  the  two  nations  was  strengthened. 

The  boundary  demarcation  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  is  in  process  of  settlement. 
On  November  14,  1910,  a  protocol  was  signed  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  modifying 
article  7  of  the  treaty,  in  which  Brazil  agrees  to  construct  a  railway  from  Villa  Murtinho 
to  Villa  Bella.  This  branch  railway  is  to  leave  the  Madeira  Mamore  Railway  at  Palo 
Grande  Palls,  and  passing  over  a  bridge  constructed  at  the  latter  place  will  continue 
to  Esperanza  Falls,  on  the  Beni  River.  Bolivia  is  to  acquire  the  part  of  this  railway 
within  her  territory  at  such  time  as  she  may  deem  convenient.  The  Madeira  Mamore 
Railway  is  being  actively  pushed  forward.  The  rails  are  laid  to  Villa  Murtinho,  oppo¬ 
site  Villa  Bella,  and  traffic  was  opened  in  September,  1911,  to  kilometer  220,  near  the 
mouth  of  Abuna  River,  and  the  whole  line  will  undoubtedly  be  finished  by  the  close 
of  1912. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  has  been  a|)proved  by  the  legislatures  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia, 
and  ratifications  have  been  exchanged . 

The  protocol  between  Bolivia  ami  ( 'hile  has  been  approved  by  the  Congresses  of  both 
countries,  and  the  exchange  of  ratifications  will  probably  lake  place  in  a  short  while. 
This  treaty  provides  for  the  settlement  of  the  pending  nitrate  and  borate  questions 
exi.sting  between  the  two  countries. 

The  President  makes  reference  to  the  relations  of  Bolivia  with  the  United  States  in 
the  following  words: 

“It  is  especially  gratifying  to  us  to  mention  the  many  tokens  of  regard  and  esteem 
which  the  great  Republic  of  the  Unite.d  States  has  shown  us.  We  think  that  its  inter- 
nationa  policy  has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  American 
States  and  of  the  practice  of  dem<K:nitic  institutions. 

“In  acknowledgment  of  this  policy  we  have  entered  into  a  general  treaty  of  arbitra¬ 
tion,  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  already  apj)roved.  As  this  treaty 
has  been  submitted  to  the  legislature  it  becomes  your  duty  to  sanction  it.  ” 

The  boundary  in  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Peru  is  being  surveyed  bya!iaj)pointed 
commission  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  i)rotocol  of  instructions  of  April  IT), 
1911,  and  if  no  complications  arise  the  work  of  the  commission  should  be  terminated 
within  a  perifsl  of  two  years. 
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TELEGRAPHS  AND  RAILWAYS. 

The  messa"e  tlien  enumerates  the  various  developments  and 
increases  in  the  telegraph  system  and  continues  with  an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  railroad  situation  in  Bolivia.  Now  roads  {)rojected 
at  various  ])oints  throughout  the  country  and  the  constant  elforts  of 
the  Government  to  continually  open  u])  new  tracts  of  land  and  prop¬ 
erly  develop  them  bespeak  the  progress  of  the  nation.  The  figures 
given  herewith  are  extracted  from  the  message,  and  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  the  telegra])h  and  railroad  systems  were  developed  during 
the  year: 

The  tele"raj)h  business  of  the  country  increased  notably  durinj'  the  past  year,  the 
receipts  havinp;  been  3:1,013  bolivianos  more  than  those  estimated  in  the  budget.  The 
number  of  telegrams  sent  during  the  year  was  180,554,  and  the  number  of  those 
received  300,053. 

t'ontracts  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  double  wire  telegraph  line  from 
Uyuni  to  Tupiza,  the  completion  of  which  is  expected  during  the  fall  of  the  ])resent 
year.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph  line  from  La 
Paz  to  the  mineral  districts  of  Araca,  Quillacollo,  and  Ayopaya,  and  the  repair  of  a 
number  of  important  lines  in  other  parts  of  the  Kepublic. 

The  Bolivian  Railway  Co.  has  continued  improvements  on  its  main  line,  and  is 
hurrying  forward  the  construction  of  its  branches.  The  railway  between  Rio  Mulatos 
and  Potosi  has  been  opened  to  traffic  for  a  distance  of  80  kilometers.  The  remaining 
93  kilometers  will  probably  be  completed  by  February,  1912. 

The  Cochabamba  Railway  is  in  operation  up  to  kilometer  02,  and  active  work  is 
being  done  on  the  23  kilometers  between  the  end  of  the  line  and  Ventilla,  and  the  work 
of  construction  is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward  to  Cochabamba. 

The  Uyuni  to  Tupiza  Railway  is  being  constructed  over  a  distance  of  88  kilometers. 

The  Antofagasta  Railway  Co.  has  proposed  to  construct,  without  aid  from  the 
Stale,  a  railway  from  Viacha  to  La  Paz,  which,  after  the  Oruro  Railway  is  extended, 
will  be  the  second  steam  railway  entering  La  Paz. 

The  La  Quiaca  to  Tupiza  Railway  will  soon  be  carried  forward  to  a  successful 
termination  by  the  Bolivian  Railway  Co. 

The  Viacha  &  Arica  Railway,  the  rails  of  which  have  been  laid  for  a  distance  of 
175  kilometers  on  the  Chilean  section  and  125  kilometers  on  the  Bolivian  section, 
will,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  contractors,  be  opened  to  public  tratlic  in 
June,  1912. 

The  first  section  of  18  kilometers  of  the  Cochabamba  Electric  Railway  to  Vinto 
has  been  opened  to  tratlic,  and  that  part  of  the  line  which  will  communicate  with  the 
Cliza  Valley  is  in  course  of  construction.  This  company  has  erected  machine  shops, 
a  station,  and  a  power  house  in  Cochabamba. 

A  Government  engineer  has  been  sent  to  report  upon  the  practicability  of  a  railway 
between  La  Quiaca  and  Tarija,  and  a  similar  report  will  be  made  on  a  road  from  Potosi 
to  I.a  Paz  and  upon  the  line  being  constructed  from  Rio  Mulatos. 

Within  the  last  five  years  368  kilometers  of  railway  have  been  opened  to  ])ublic 
tratlic  in  Bolivia,  and  there  are  now  itnder  construction  or  have  definitely  been  decided 
upon  1,138  kilometers  more,  so  that,  adding  the  lines  previously  constructed,  the 
railway  system  of  Bolivia,  including  completed  and  projected  lines,  aggregates 
2,121  kilometers. 

Other  ])ublic  improvements,  such  as  the  opening  of  highways,  have  been  carried 
out  by  th(>  Bolivian  Government  (hiring  the  past  year,  and  the  ('ajamarca  waterworks, 
costing  2,(K)0,(M)()  bolivianos,  will  .sinm  be  completc'd. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE  FOR  1910. 

Referring  to  the  commercial  phase  of  the  country’s  progress, 
the  message  states  that  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  Bolivia  for 
1910  represents  the  largest  amount  ever  enjoyed  by  that  country, 
and  gives  the  total  amount  as  124,424,541  bolivianos,  an  increase 
of  26,435,310  bolivianos  over  the  year  1909.  Elaborating  on  these 
figures  the  message  continues; 

The  imports  for  1909  were  48,802,394  bolivianos,  of  which  21,872,156  bolivianos 
represented  merchandise  subject  to  duty  and  26,930,238  bolivianos  merchandise 
free  of  duty,  nearly  all  of  which  consisted  of  machinery,  utensils  for  use  in  the  indus¬ 
tries,  and  material  for  railway  construction.  The  exports  in  1910  amounted  to 
75,622,146  bolivianos  and  consisted  of  the  following  articles: 


Kilos. 

Value  in 
bolivianos.  | 

1 

Kilns  '  Value  in 

;  bolivianos. 

3,117,050 

38,548,441 

3.211,9.87 

142,977 

27,1)53,555 

37,000,504 

1,780,952 

5,470,398 

311,000  1,923,417 

13,090,734  '  1,775,320 

Sundry  nondutiable  prod- 

Total . 

59,028,849  '  75,022,140 

The  revenues  for  1910  amounted  to  14,901,722  bolivianos,  made  up  of  Federal  receipts 
14,901,722  and  departmental  receipts  2,157,423.  This  is  an  increase  of  897,069 
bolivianos  in  1910  over  1909.  The  revenues  for  1912  are  calculated  at  15,700,000 
bolivianos. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  Republic  continues  prosperous,  many  mines  having 
installed  modern  machinery  for  the  exploitation  of  silver,  tin,  copper,  and  bismuth 
ores.  New  veins  of  tin  have  been  discovered  in  the  Departments  of  La  Paz  and 
Potosi,  and  the  gold  mines  of  Amaya  Pampa,  Umabamba,  Chuquiaguillo,  and  Inca- 
huara  are  being  worked  with  great  prospects  for  a  large  output  of  this  metal. 

The  Government  has  encouraged  tlie  diffusion  of  education  by 
maintaining  different  grades  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
the  employment  of  capable  teachers,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
elementary  schools  in  the  different  provinces.  A  number  of  special 
schools  are  maintained,  such  as  the  normal  school,  the  commercial 
school,  the  school  of  mines,  and  the  veterinary  and  agronomic  institute. 

In  closing  his  message  President  Villazon  outlines  as  the  policy 
of  the  Government  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  promotion  of 
education,  and  the  development  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Republic . 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BOLIVIA,  SEPTEMBER,  1911. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bolivian  legation  at  Washington  the 
Bulletin  is  enabled  to  publish  the  following  table  showing  the  exports 
from  Xew  York  to  Bolivia  for  the  month  of  September,  1911. 


Cotton .  $19,044.92 

Machinery .  15,  693.  70 

FfXjd.stuffs  and  beverages .  11,  786.  60 

Hardware . .^. .  4,907.22 

Kerosene .  1 , 504.  00 

M  i.scellaneous .  51 , 067.  81 


Total .  104,004.25 


EXCHANGE  OF  RATIFICATIONS  OF  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
NAVIGATION  WITH  BOLIVIA. 

The  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  coiumerce  aiul  river  navigation, 
concluded  at  Petropolis  on  August  12,  1910,  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  were  exchanged  at  La  Paz  on  July  20, 
1911. 

BUDGET  FOR  1912. 

The  budget  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1912,  as  presented  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  estimates  receipts  at  91,790,776  milreis  gold  and 
318,350,000  milreis  paper,  and  fixes  ex])enditures  at  56,868,562  mil¬ 
reis  gold  and  382,924,976  milreis  paper. 

FOREST  RESERVE  IN  ACRE  TERRITORY. 

A  presulential  decree  of  July  26,  1911,  authorizes  certain  areas  in 
the  Acre  Territory  to  be  set  aside  as  national  forests.  The  reserve 
comprises  four  dilTerent  tracts.  The  cutting  of  timber  or  extraction 
of  forest  products  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  as  well  as  hunting  or  fishing 
in  the  streams  comprised  in  these  forest  areas  is  strictly  forbidden. 

GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  President  of  the  Kepublic  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Seabra  have  received 
gold  medals  sent  from  Bahia  in  honor  of  their  excellencies’  recent 
visit  to  the  northerrip  port.  The  presentation  was  made  by  delegates 
from  the  Associa^ao  Commercial  of  Bahia  in  the  Monroe  Palace. 

NEW  MILITARY  PORT. 

The  President  of  the  Kepublic  has  signed  a  decree  soliciting  the 
authorization  of  Congress  to  the  construction  of  a  military  port. 

NEW  INDUSTRIES  IN  BRAZIL. 

The  Brazil  Land,  Cattle  &  Packing  Co.  to  engage  in  the  exjiort  and 
import  of  cattle. 

The  Ilillebrand  Brazil  Coal  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City. 

The  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Ho¬ 
boken,  N.  J. 

The  Brazilian  Colonization  &  Development  Co.,  with  headquartei-s 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  Xortli  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  witli  headquarters 
at  London  and  Edinburgh. 

The  Deutsche  Uberseeische  Bank  of  Berlin,  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Gov'erninent  of  Brazil  to  establish  branches  at  Rio  do  Janeiro, 
Sao  Paulo,  and  Santos. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  FOR  RAILROADS. 

A  project  has  been  presented  to  Congress  suggesting  that  the 
(loverninent  should  give  a  grant  of  15,000  luilreis  (about  §4,500)  per 
kilometer  to  aid  the  construction  of  lines  l)uilt  by  the  States  or  by 
their  concessionaires.  It  is  jiroposed  that  half  the  grant  shall  be 
made  when  the  work  is  commenced,  and  the  other  half  in  install¬ 
ments  as  each  section  is  opened  to  traflic.  The  grant  is  to  be  repaid 
to  the  Federal  (loverninent  after  the  net  revenue  of  the  lines  reaches 
7  per  cent  for  three  consecutive  years. 

RAILROAD  EXTENSION. 

d'he  Paidista  Railway  Co.  proposes  to  construct  a  double  line  from 
Jundiahy  to  Campinas,  to  be  afterwards  extended  as  far  as  Rio 
Claro,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  trallic  of  this  company,  which  has 
considerably  increased. 


MINING  CLAIMS. 

An  executive  decree  of  August  7,  1911,  outlines  the  procedure 
required  in  the  payment  of  mining  licenses,  the  auction  of  mining 
claims,  and  the  listing  of  the  mines  of  the  Republic.  The  mines 
specially  referred  to  in  this  law  are  nitrate  dejiosits. 

Requests  for  mining  claims  must  contain  the  name  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  also  of  any  jiart}'  or  parties  interested  with  him,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  three  claims  to  which  the  applicant  may  be  entitled;  the 
name  of  the  jxditical  division  and  mining  district  in  which  the  claim 
is  situated,  and  the  kind  of  mineral  and  the  area  in  hectares  com¬ 
prised  in  the  claim.  Mining  claims  must  be  au(dioned  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  mining  code  and  of  the  code  of  civil  proce¬ 
dure.  The  minimum  offer  in  auction  sales  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
value  of  the  unpaid  licenses  and  the  costs  in  connection  therewith, 
and  the  price  must  he  paid  within  three  days  from  the  time  of  accej)t- 
ance,  and  the  registration  within  ten  days. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  j)rej)aration  of  a  list  of  all  the  mines  of 
the  Republic  by  the  National  Mining  Society,  information  to  be 
furnished  to  that  society,  quarterly,  by  those  in  charge  of  mines. 
The  fidl  text  of  the  <lecree  is  j)ublished  in  the  Revista  Comercial 
of  August  19,  1911. 
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BANK  OF  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tlie  Bank  of  Punta  Arenas  has  been  authorized  by  the  treasury 
department  of  the  Federal  Government  to  increase  its  capital  from 
1,000,000  pesos  to  2,000,000  pesos  by  the  issuance  of  10,000  shares  of 
the  value  of  100  pesos  each. 

PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  VINA  DEL  MAR. 

The  municipality  of  Vina  del  Mar,  a  suburb  of  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
has  requested  the  Federal  Government  to  authorize  the  negotiation 
of  a  loan  of  2,000,000  pesos  for  municipal  improvements,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  as  follows: 


Pesos. 

Slaughterhouse .  150, 000 

Garbage-incinerating  plant .  100, 000 

Municipal  theater .  275, 000 

Public  baths .  75, 000 

Police  quarters .  70, 000 

Villanelo  bridge  (part) .  30, 000 

Street  pavements .  1, 000, 000 


The  municipality  jtroposes  to  issue  two  series  of  8  per  cent  boiuls, 
with  2  per  cent  amortization,  face  vrdue  100  and  1,000  pesos  each. 

ELECTRIC  INSTALLATION  AT  BULNES. 

The  department  of  the  interior  of  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
approved  the  project  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  light  and  power 
plant  at  Bidnes. 

WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  TOCOPILLA. 

The  project  for  supplying  the  city  of  TocopLUa  with  potable  water 
and  the  construction  of  a  proper  sewerage  system  has  been  approved 
by  the  Federal  board  of  public  works.  This  sanitary  improvement 
will  bo  effected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $785,000. 

MINING  CHART  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  commission  appointed  by  the  Chilean  Government  is  now  at 
work  on  a  mining  map  of  the  Republic.  This  chart  is  intended  to 
serve  as  an  ollicial  guide  to  the  mineral  zones  of  the  country,  and 
should  be  of  great  value  to  prospectors  ami  miners  as  well  as  an  aid 
in  extending  the  railroads  through  the  most  productive  regions. 

CONSULAR  NOTES. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Chilean  Government  to  increase  and 
encourage  the  raising  of  (lax  in  the  country. 

The  President  of  ('Idle  recently  recommeiuled  to  Congress  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  geograj)hical  institute  with  a  corps  of  nuning  engineers 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  rich  mining  resources  of  the  nation. 
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The  Chilean  Government  has  been  prospectinji;  extensively  for  an 
underground  water  supply  for  300  miles  north  of  Valparaiso,  with 
very  satisfactoiy  results. 

OPERATIONS  OF  PUBLIC-SERVICE  CORPORATIONS. 

The  electric  tramways  of  Santiago  operated,  during  1910,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  200  passenger  coaches  daily  over  their  1 1 1  .S  kilometers  of  tracks 
and  carried  83,148,755  persons.  The  net  profits  of  this  company, 
wliich  also  supplies  light,  amounted  to  over  $880,000  and  allowed  a 
dividend  of  6  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock. 

The  electric  tramway  of  Valparaiso  carried  over  33,290,000  pas¬ 
sengers  during  1910,  operated  a  daily  average  of  69  cars,  and  earned 
a  net  profit  of  approximately  $425,000,  enabling  the  payment  of 
a  6  per  cent  dividend. 

RAILWAY  TARIFF  REDUCTION. 

To  meet  the  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  State  railways  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile  during  the  past  year,  the  freight,  passenger,  and 
baggage  tariffs  of  these  railways  were  raised  by  a  departmental  decree 
of  February  9,  1911,  the  new  tariffs  becoming  operative  on  August  12 
of  the  present  year.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  increase  would 
produce  a  revenue  considerably  in  excess  of  the  actual  deficit  sustained 
or  any  probable  deficit  that  might  occur.  The  department  of  indus¬ 
try  has,  therefore,  modified  the  increased  tariffs  by  reducing  the 
freight  rates  on  merchandise  30  per  cent,  the  passenger  and  baggage 
rates  and  the  tariff  on  live  stock  remaining  the  same. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  board  of  public  works  has  recently  approved  a  number  of  proj¬ 
ects  for  railway  construction,  the  principal  ones  of  which  are  as 
follows: 

The  Cabildo  to  Petorca  section  of  the  Artificio  to  Chincolco  Rail¬ 
way,  a  distance  of  about  30.5  kilometers.  The  gauge  of  this  road  is 
1  meter. 

The  Freire  to  (’unco  Railway,  having  a  gauge  of  0.68  meters  and  a 
length  of  about  60  kilometers. 

Tile  Melocoton  to  Volcan  section  of  the  San  Bernardo  to  Volcan 
Railway,  for  the  lump  sums  of  1,311,600  pesos  paper  and  146,503 
pesos  gold  (pe.so  gold  —  $0,365;  paper,  average  value  $0.21). 

The  Palomas  to  Juntas  Itailway  at  an  estimated  cost  of  739,591 
pe.sos  paper  and  167,343  pesos  gold. 

The  survey  of  the  Northern  Longitudinal  Railway,  from  kilometer 
300  to  kilometer  340.4,  has  been  approval  by  the  (.'hiloan  Government. 

Railway  communication  was  establislied  in  September  last  be¬ 
tween  iVntofagasta  and  Tocopilla. 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  RESTREPO. 

The  annual  message  of  the  President  of  Colombia  was  presented 
to  the  National  Congress  at  its  opening  session  on  July  20,  1911,  a 
resume  of  which  is  given  helow. 

President  Kestrepo  commences  with  the  statement  that  after  the 
first  year  of  his  incumbency  he  feels  that  he  has  endeavored  to  fullill 
his  oath  of  office  hy  faithfully  observing  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  country  and  by  serving  the  interests  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  lie  rejoices  at  the  fact  that  the  {iresent  Congress 
is  the  most  authentic  representation  of  the  Colombian  people,  it 
being  composed  of  members  freely  elected  by  all  the  citizens  quali¬ 
fied  as  voters. 

Public  order  and  peace  throughout  the  Republic,  the  message 
states,  was  not  disturbed  in  the  least,  despite  the  fact  that  eight 
different  elections  were  held  almost  simultaneously.  Convinced  that 
the  basis  of  peace  and  good  government  lies  in  the  free  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage,  the  President  spared  no  effort  in  enforcing  the 
suffrage  provisions. 

With  reference  to  the  post  and  telegraph  service,  it  is  rejiorted 
that  it  has  a  jiersonnel  of  1,998  emplo3'ees  distributed  among  608 
offices,  and  that  its  maintenance  cost  is  about  .‘$45,000  gold  per  month. 
A  statistical  division  recently  created  in  the  bureau  of  posts  and  tele¬ 
graphs  is  now  engaged  in  taking  a  complete  census  of  the  service. 
A  saving  amounting  to  .$1 16,103.48  gold,  as  well  as  an  im])roved  serv¬ 
ice,  was  effected  through  new  contracts  for  the  transportation  of 
mails.  For  instance,  the  mail  from  Bogota  to  Bucaramanga  for- 
merl\"  required  12  da\’s,  whereas  now  it  is  delivered  within  7  da^’s; 
from  Bogota  to  Cucuta  the  time  has  been  reduced  from  15  to  9  daj^s; 
from  Bogota  to  Medellin,  b\’  waj^  of  Manizales,  formerh’  15  days,  now 
10  days.  The  total  of  economies  effected  during  two  \'ears  in  the 
postal  and  telegraph  service  is  given  b\'  the  message  as  S328,899.90 
gold. 

Report  is  made  iqapi  the  splendid  work  performed  bv  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  advisorv  lawvers,  recentlv  created  hv  the  National  Assembh’: 
among  the  services  retidered  to  the  (Jovernment  it  has  drafted  sev¬ 
eral  important  codes  which  will  soon  he  submitted  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  approval  of  ('ongre.ss. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Foreign  affairs”  the  President  states  that 
the  relations  with  the  countries  of  the  world  have  continued  as 
friendlv'  and  cordial  as  ever,  aind  that  the  (Jovernment  is  endeavoi- 
ing  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  (piestions  it  has 
])ending  with  some  natiojis.  The  relations  with  Venezuela  were 
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further  streiif^theiied,  especially  throujjh  the  active  participation  of 
Colombia  in  tliat  country’s  centennial  celebration.  Colombia  was 
also  represented  at^tbe  centenaries  of  Arj'entina,  Cliile,  and  Mexico, 
at  the  Pan  American  Conference  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  other  inter¬ 
national  congresses. 

The  chapters  relatinj;  to  finance,  commerce,  and  railroads  have 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  annual  review  of  Colombia,  published  in 
the  Aufiust,  1911,  issue  of  the  Bui.letin. 

Public  instruction  is,  according  to  the  message,  divided  into  five 
sections:  Primary,  secondary,  professional,  artistic,  and  industrial. 
Special  attention  was  given  by  the  Government  to  primar\^  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  being,  as  the  President  remarks,  the  basis  of  educational 
progress.  Professional  instruction  in  natural  science,  medicine,  law, 
political  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  and  dentistry  is  given  at 
the  Xa^onal  University  of  Bogota,  the  National  School  of  Mines  in 
Medellin,  at  the  Colegio  Mayor  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario,  and 
at  the  departmental  universities  of  Antioquia,  Cartagena,  Cauca, 
and  Narino.  Artistic,  industrial,  and  commercial  instruction  is 
imparted  through  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Beethoven 
Academy  of  Cartagena,  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Bogota, 
the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Bogota,  the  School  of  Wear¬ 
ing  of  la  Presen tacion,  the  National  School  of  Commerce  at  Bogota, 
the  various  manual-training  schools  established  in  the  capitals  of  the 
Departments.  The  message,  according  to  figures  carefully  compiled 
by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  gives  the  total  number  of 
students  in  the  Republic  in  1910  as  239, 9S7,  attending  3,877  educa¬ 
tional  institutions. 

NEW  CONSUL  GENERAL  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Tlie  President  of  Colombia  has  appointed  Sr.  Francisco  Escobar 
consul  general  of  the  Republic  at  New  ^’ork  and  Sr.  Rafael  del  (’as- 
tillo  vice  consul. 

NEW  INTENDENCY  CREATED. 

The  President  of  the  Repiddic  of  (’olombia  has  issued  a  decree 
creating  a  new  intendency  in  the  Department  of  Magdalena.  It 
is  the  National  Tnt(mdency  of  La  Goagira,  and  has  for  its  capital  the 
cit}'  of  Guaraguana.  The  government  of  T.ia  Goagira  is  entrusted  to 
an  administrator  and  a  special  commissioner,  both  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior. 

GENERAL  CENSUS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

\  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  taking  of  a  general 
census  in  the  Rei)ublic  of  Colombia.  For  this  purpose  there  has  been 
created  in  Bogota  a  central  board  of  the  national  census,  and  depart¬ 
mental  boards  in  the  capitals  of  the  Departments.  The  director 
general  of  statistics  is  a  memlair  of  the  central  board. 
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EXCHANGE  OF  COLOMBIAN  AND  ECUADORIAN  CADETS. 

By  virtue  of  a  coiiveutioii  signed  in  tlie  city  of  Quito  between  the 
Colombian  minister  at  that  capital  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  Ecuador,  the  Government  of  Colombia  has  agreed  to  send  four 
cadets  to  the  military  academy  at  Quito,  and,  reciprocally,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Ecuador  will  send  the  same  number  to  the  military  acad¬ 
emy  at  Bogota^  The  expenses  of  the  cadets  will  be  borne  by  the 
Government  where  the  studies  are  pursued. 

LIGHTHOUSE  IN  CERRO  DEL  MORO. 

The  department  of  public  works  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Sr.  Jos6  A.  Barros  for  the  construction 
of  a  lighthouse  in  Cerro  del  Aforo,  on  the  Bay  of  Santa  Marta. 

RAILROAD  NOTES. 

Another  section  of  the  Amaga  Railroad  was  opened  to  public 
traffic  on  July  20  last.  This  new  section  is  comprised  between  Euvi- 
gado  and  Sabaneta. 

The  National  Government  of  Colombia  has  recently  paid  to  the 
Antioipiia  Railroad  Co.  the  sum  of  S40,000  gold  as  subsitly  for  the 
4  kilometers  of  railroad  recently  opened  to  public  traffic. 

There  have  arrived  at  Buanaventura,  for  the  Cauca  Railroad,  902 
tons  of  materials,  as  follows:  Two  locomotives,  4,000  barrels  of 
cement,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
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THE  NEW  COSTA  RICAN  LOAN. 

It  is  announced  in  the  London  jiress  that  the  Costa  Rican  loan  for 
115,000,000  francs  (.?6,755,000)  is  placed  at  5  per  cent  with  Paris, 
Hamburg,  and  New  York  bankers.  It  is  stated  that  the  loan  is  for 
the  repayment  of  the  $1,200,000  bonds  of  the  Pacific  Railway  and 
the  internal  debt  of  the  Republic. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES,  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  1911. 

The  total  receijits  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government  for  customs 
duties  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year  totaled  3,228,165.90 
colones,  representing  an  increase  of  681,713.02  colones  over  the  cus¬ 
toms  revenues  for  the  similar  period  of  1910.  (The  colon  has  a  value 
of  $0,465  Cnited  States  gold.) 

NEW  BRIDGE. 

d'he  new  bridge  which  has  been  built  over  the  River  Las  Ciruelas  to 
replace  the  structure  destroyed  two  years  ago  was  recently  opened 
to  public  traffic. 


THE  CUBA  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

From  Deputy  C'onsul  General  Ilenr\’  P.  Starrett  at  Ilahana  comes 
an  interestin};  rej)ort  statinj;  that  the  American  <;ffowers  of  citrus 
fruits  and  vefjetahles  in  Cuba  liave  orfjanized  the  Guba  Fruit 
Kxchange,  consistin';  of  tliree  (lei)artments:  Tlie  agricultural  supply 
department,  the  commission  department,  and  the  forwarding  or  slap¬ 
ping  department.  The  purjmse  of  the  supply  dej)artment  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  machinery,  tools,  implements,  fertilizers,  crates,  ])aj)er,  nails, 
and  feed  to  the  grower  at  the  lowest  market  j)rices,  for  which  services 
a  small  commission  will  he  charged.  The  commission  department  lais 
l)een  instituted  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  island-grown  products  in  the 
local  Ilahana  market.  Heretofore  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
secure  high-grade  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  market,  due  to  the  lack 
of  an  aggressive  organization  to  handle  the  matter  properly.  This 
department  has  already  demonstrated  the  success  of  the  idea. 

The  last  and  most  important  department  is  that  of  the  forwarding 
and  shipping  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  countries.  The  exchange  is  giving  growers  explicit  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  j)roj)er  methods  of  grading,  packing,  and  handling  fruits 
and  vegetables;  it  will  attend  to  the  forwarding  and  shipping  of  the 
same  to  foreign  countries,  and  through  its  connections  in  the.se  coun¬ 
tries  will  make  a  careful  study  of  market  conditions  and  guide  their 
shipments  accordingly.  The  usual  exchange  commission  will  he 
charged  for  this  service. 

INVESTMENTS  IN  CUBA. 

A  conservative  estimate,  based  upon  the  latest  and  best  information 
obtainable,  places  the  amount  of  capital  invested  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  (’uha  at  S22(),()()(),00(). 

GROWTH  OF  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

There  aj)pears  to  he  a  steady  growth  in  the  production  of  the 
sugar  industry  in  (hiha.  New  lands  are  constantly  being  cleared 
and  planted  and  experiments  in  irrigation  are  being  conducted  success¬ 
fully  in  the  Guantanamo  district,  promising  to  give  greatly  increased 
yields.  Tlie  United  States  Sugar  Go. ’s  plant  for  defihering  the  sugar 
cane  seems  to  he  a  success.  The  inventor  of  tlie  proce.ss  claims  tliat 
the  greater  recovery  of  sugar  increases  the  return  on  eacli  ton  of  cane 
by  .?2,  and  that  there  is  an  additional  $'.i  to  $4  gain  on  every  ton  in 
value  of  the  cellulose. 
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FRUIT  EXPORTS. 

The  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Cuba  has  tripled  in  the 
last  three  years.  The  value  of  the  bananas  exported  from  Cuba  to 
the  United  States  in  1910  was  $641,382,  a  gain  of  $106,716  over  that 
of  the  year  jirevious. 

STARCH  FACTORY. 

There  has  recently  been  built  at  San  Luis,  Cuba,  a  factory  for 
making  starch  from  the  tubers  of  the  yucca,  a  plant  that  thrives  in 
(hiba.  The  industry  gives  promise  of  proving  highly  successful. 

CONSULAR  NOTES. 

The  Cuba  Railroad  Co.  has  established  an  industrial  department 
at  its  headquarters  in  Camaguey,  with  an  agricultural  experiment 
fiehl.  An  exjiert  is  in  charge  and  he  is  stiulying  the  possibilities  of 
new  crops. 

The  comjiany  has  also  established  an  express  service  over  its  lines 
and  has  arranged  for  wagon  delivery  of  jiackages  in  the  larger  cities. 
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WHARFAGE  TAX. 

F'rom  the  United  States  minister  at  Santo  Domingo,  lion.  William 
W.  Russell,  comes  a  co])v  of  the  translation  of  the  law  of  June  26, 
1911,  fixing  the  wharfage  tax  on  imported  merchandise.  One  of 
the  good  features  of  the  new  law  is  that  it  does  not  retain  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  former  law  that  all  goods  shipped  must  pay  the  tax 
whether  they  jiass  over  the  wharf  or  not.  The  jiresent  tax  is  only 
for  the  use  of  the  wharf. 

NEW  HIGHWAY. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  highway  that  will  connect  the 
Provinces  of  La  Vega  and  Moca,  Dominican  Republic,  tbe  construc¬ 
tion  being  carried  on  at  both  ends  of  the  road  simultaneously. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  delivered  to  the 
National  Congress  on  August  10,  1911,  states  that  the  revenues  of 
Ecuador  for  1910  amounted  to  l.'l, 117,203.99  sucres,  made  up  of 
the  following  items:  Customs  receipts,  10,799,197.78  sucres;  fiscal 
revenues,  3,610,166.45  sucres,  and  revenues  for  national  defense, 
707,839.76  sucres.  The  expenses  for  the  same  period  were 
15,479,433.72  sucres,  causing  a  deficit  of  362,229.73  sucres. 

In  January  of  the  present  j^ear  a  loan  of  3,000,000  sucres,  at  15 
per  cent  discount  and  6  per  cent  interest,  was  negotiated  with  Speyer 
&  Co.,  this  loan  netting  the  Government  2,555,000  sucres. 

The  message  says  that  public  instruction  has  received  the  especial 
attention  of  the  Government  during  the  past  year.  There  are  in  the 
Rejmblic  1,197  public  primary  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  92,947 
pupils;  152  municipal  primary  schools;  and  302  private  primary 
schools.  The  Federal  Government  subventions  the  following  inter¬ 
mediate  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  education: 

Intermediate  schools . 

Sucres. 

Ibarra — Teodoro  Gomez  de  la  Torre .  9, 476. 00 

Quito — Mejia .  54, 501. 00 

Latacunga — Vicente  Leon .  3,500.00 

Ambato — Bolivar .  10,000.00 

Riobamba — Maldonado .  13,  780.  00 

Guaranda— Pedro  Carbo .  9,  950.  00 

Cuenca — Benigno  Male .  22, 800.  00 

T/ija — Bernardo  Valdivieso .  6,  819. 00 

Machala — Nueve  de  Octubre .  18, 300. 00 

Guayaquil — Rocafuerte .  98, 986. 00 

Portoviejo — Olmedo .  16, 035. 28 

Total .  264,247.28 

Higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Central  University .  108,890.00 

University  of  Gtiayas .  84,719.84 

University  of  Axuay . ; .  44, 095. 00 

Faculty  of  Loja .  5,  760. 00 

Total .  243,464.84 

An  executive  decree  issued  in  1906  })rovided  for  a  potable  water 
supply  for  Quito,  and  the  board  in  charge  of  the  matter  has  decided 
to  inaugurate  the  waterworks  of  the  Federal  caj)ital  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  nation’s  independence. 
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Tlie  providing  of  the  Federal  capital  with  a  tramway  service  was 
intrusted  to  the  municipality  of  Quito,  and  the  work  of  construction 
by  the  contractors  is  now  in  progress. 

The  town  of  Puembo  has  been  furnished  with  potable  water,  and 
the  highway  to  Coyambe,  which  provides  easy  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Provinces  of  Pichincha  and  Imbabura,  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion. 

Funds  have  been  obtained  for  the  extension  of  a  cart  road  into  the 
eastern  section  of  the  Republic,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  installation  of  waterworks  at  Riobamba.  A  park  has  been 
dedicated  in  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Chimborazo  in  honor  of 
the  scholarly  Maldonado,  and  waterworks  for  the  furnishing  of  Santa 
Elena  with  a  potable  water  supply  are  being  constructed. 

The  municipality  of  Yaguachi  has  contracted  for  the  construction 
of  a  branch  railway  from  kilometer  12  of  the  Guayaquil  to  Quito  Rail¬ 
way,  which  branch  will  pass  through  that  town  and  connect  with  the 
railway  which  runs  to  Bucay. 

The  railway  at  El  Oro  has  been  repaired,  the  guage  widened,  and 
new  rolling  stock  supplied. 

A  park  has  been  opened  in  Montecristi  in  the  Province  of  ^lanabi, 
the  customhouse  at  Manta  has  been  completed,  and  the  Bahia  de 
Caraquez  Railway  has  been  opened  to  ])ublic  service  between  Bahia 
and  Calceta. 

On  June  30  of  the  present  year  the  railway  construction  from  Manta 
to  Santa  Ana  was  begun,  and  the  contractors  have  promised  that  the 
line  to  Montecristi  will  be  0])ened  for  public  traffic  in  November  next. 

The  Mercantile  College  building  at  Rocafuerte  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion,  and  the  message  states  that  bonds  for  the  deepening  of  the  port 
of  Bahia  are  soon  to  be  issued. 

Bids  have  been  requested  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Esmeraldas  to  Cotjuitos. 

NEW  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATION. 

An  excutive  decree  of  July  19,  1911,  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  publication  by  the  Department  of  Fomento  of  a  monthly 
bulletin  or  review,  known  officially  as  Boletin  de  Fomento.  This 
publication  is  intended  to  promote  the  development  of  the  national 
industries  and  especially  of  agriculture.  The  bulletin  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  gratis  in  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  and  will  be  sent  abroatl  in 
exchange  for  other  publications. 

APPROPRIATION  OF  LANDS  FOR  ECUADOREAN  TOWNS. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  ajipro- 
priation  by  the  State  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  religious  orders 
wherever  needed  for  use  in  the  beautification  or  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Republic.  Such  lands  will  be 
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sold  at  auction  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  otlier  jiroperty  or  lands 
which  will  be  fiiven  to  the  orders  in  lieu  of  the  lands  appropriated  by 
the  Federal  (lovernment. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  OF  QUITO. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  there  are  123  public  buildings  in  the 
city  of  Quito,  the  most  prominent  among  which  are  the  national 
palace,  the  tribunals  of  justice,  the  municipal  palace,  the  exposition 
building,  the  archbishop’s  palace,  the  school  of  fine  arts,  the  astro¬ 
nomic  observatory,  the  panopticon,  the  conservatory  of  music,  and 
the  school  of  arts  and  crafts. 

MONUMENT  TO  COLUMBUS  IN  BARRANQUILLA. 

On  July  20  last,  the  anniversar\'  of  Colombia’s  independence,  there 
was  unveiled  at  Barranquilla  a  magnificent  marble  monument  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  presented  by  the  Italian  colony  in  that  city. 

NEW  TELEGRAPH  LINE  TO  CUENCA. 

The  telegraph  line  between  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil,  via  Xaranjal, 
has  recently  been  inaugurated.  This  new  line  communicates  with 
the  Province  of  Azuay  and  will  be  of  great  convenience  and  use  to 
the  commercial  and  other  interests  of  that  important  Province  of  the 
Republic. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  recei{)t  of  information  indicating  that  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Washington  convention,  which  created  the  Central 
American  International  Bureau,  and  in  compliance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  that  irustitution,  the  lion.  Arturo  Elizondo,  dele¬ 
gate  from  Nicaragua,  took  po.s.session  of  the  office  of  president  on 
September  15,  and  that  the  duties  of  treasurer  are  now  performed 
by  the  lion.  D.  Jose  Pinto,  delegate  from  Guatemala. 

CONCESSION  FOR  OIL  REFINING. 

The  National  A.ssembly  of  Guatemala  has  apjjroved  the  conces- 
.sion  granting  to  an  attorney  of  the  International  Light  &  Power  Co. 
the  privilege  of  refining  petroleum  and  manufactuiing  various 
by-products. 
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NEW  CONCESSION. 

The  President  of  (iuateinala  has  granted  a  concession  to  a  firm 
giving  certain  privileges  in  return  for  the  establishment  of  a  freight 
transjiortation  service  hy  wagons  between  Quetzaltenango  aiul  llue- 
huetenango.  'Fhese  cities  aie  about  40  miles  apart  in  a  direct  line. 
The  section  traversed  lies  on  a  high  plateau  having  an  average  eleva¬ 
tion  of  8,000  feet. 

PAN  AMEKICAN  RAILROAD  IN  GUATEMALA. 

Jordan  II.  Stabler,  Esq.,  charge  d’aifaires  at  Guatemala,  reports: 

The  roadbed  of  the  Pan  American  Railroad  has  been  constructed  from  Las  Cruces 
to  the  River  Las  Animas,  GJ  miles,  and  timber  has  been  cleared  to  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  mile,  nearly  to  the  village  of  Coatepeque.  Rails  have  been  laid  for  miles. 
Work  is  progressing  rapidly  from  Las  Animas,  GOO  men  being  employed  in  grading. 
In  some  places  a  hydKiulic  system  has  been  used. 

Retween  Coatepeque  and  the  Mexican  frontier  it  has  been  planned  to  connect  this 
branch  of  the  road  with  that  of  V'ado  .\ncho.  so  that  the  Ocf)8  Railroad  will  form  a  part 
of  the  route  to  the  frontier  for  a  distance  of  about  8  miles.  A  section  of  the  track  3  miles 
long  will  be  constructed,  starling  from  the  Ocos  Railroad  at  the  El  Prado  estate  and 
cro.ssing  the  Melendres  River  by  a  new  way.  It  will  join  the  Pan  American  Railroad 
of  Mexico  on  the  Guatemalan  side  of  the  Suchiate  River. 

The  bridge  over  the  Talchulttl  River  is  to  be  400  feet  long  and  75  feet  high,  and  the 
bridges  over  the  Ratza  and  Talpiches  Rivers  are  to  be  5(K)  feet  long  and  1 15  feet  high. 
The  construction  of  the  foundations  and  piers  of  these  viaducts  is  advancing  rapidly. 
The  stritctural  steel  has  been  ordered  and  will  presently  arrive  from  the  United  States. 


BUDGET  FOR  1911-12. 

lu  the  biulget  law  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  voted  hy  Congress 
on  September  7  and  signed  by  President  Leconte  on  the  15th  of  the 
same  month,  the  exj)en.ses  are  estimated  at  6,0()(),0()()  gouriles  and 
$.3()0, ()()()  Americair  gold.  The  receipts  have  not  yet  been  definitely 
established,  but  in  case  they  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  running 
exjtenses  of  the  Government,  the  minister  of  finance  is  empowered  to 
secure  the  necessary  funds  under  the  most  advantageous  terms  by 
negotiating  for  a  itublic  loan. 

CONGRESS  EXTENDS  ITS  SESSIONS. 

On  July  28  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  ex¬ 
tending  the  sessions  of  the  jtresent  Congress,  which  convened  on  May 
10,  an  additional  month  until  September  10. 
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IMPORTANT  CONCESSIONS  SANCTIONED  BY  CONGRESS. 

During  its  .sossion.s  of  the  24th  and  25th  of  July  Congress  approved 
the  following  important  eoneessions ; 

A  concession  granted  to  Mr.  J.  Jeaiuiot  for  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  Hour  mills  in  the  Department  of  the  South  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wheat  and  banana  flour. 

A  contract  awarded  to  M.  J.  Ro\ago  for  the  construction  of  a  stone 
breakwater  in  the  harbor  of  Jacmel  in  order  to  protect  the  street  of 
Ste.  Anne  from  the  inroads  of  the  ocean  during  tidal  waves. 

4'he  conce.ssion  awarded  to  Mr.  Allison  M.  Archer  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  irrigation  of  part  of  the  Plaines  of  Caves  is  of  special 
importance  in  the  development  of  the  country.  This  work  includes 
the  reconstruction,  in  cement,  of  the  River  Jja  Ravine  Dam,  for  a 
length  of  57  feet,  at  the  same  point  occupieil  by  the  former  dam; 
reconstruction  of  the  basin  of  general  distribution  at  the  head  of  the 
principal  canal  of  Avezac;  reconstruction  or  restoration  of  the  canals 
of  Avezac.  The  I  laitian  Government  agrees  to  pay  to  the  concession¬ 
aire  a  total  amount  of  .?25(),000  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  which 
must  he  concluded  within  two  years  of  the  contract. 


NEW  OFFICIAL  PUBLICATION. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  is  to  begin  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  bulletin  to  be  known  as  Boletin  de  la  vSecretaria  de  Fomento,. 
Ohras  Publicas  y  Agricultura.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  will  deal 
with  matters  relative  to  jnddic  works  and  agriculture.  The  latter 
especially  will  be  given  careful  attention,  as  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  this  publication  is  to  encourage,  advise,  and  aid  in  introducing 
modern  methods  in  agricultural  industries,  including  the  raising  of 
cattle. 

MEAT  INSPECTION  STATION.* 

A  veterinary  station  for  the  insjiection  of  meat  and  cattle  to  he 
slaughtered  is  to  he  estaldished  h}'  the  Government.  A  study  of  the 
diseases  of  cattle  and  horses,  free  clinics,  and  the  dissemination  of 
modern  veterinary  science  in  a  ])ractical  manner  will  constitute  some 
of  the  functions  of  tliis  new  institution. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

From  Claude  I.  Dawson,  ITiited  States  consul  at  Puerto  ('ortes, 
comes  the  information  that  the  Government  of  Honduras  has  recently 
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acquired  a  new  vessel  whicli  will  be  clevotetl  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  To  aid  in  this  plan,  a  regular  steamship  service  has  been 
inaugurated  between  Trujillo,  Koatan,  Ceiba,  Tela,  and  Puerto  Cortes, 
with  sailings  every  Wednesday  from  the  last-named  port,  and  afford¬ 
ing  suitable  connection  with  the  passenger  steamer  from  New  Orleans 
which  reaches  Puerto  Cortes  early  Wednesday  mornings. 

RENEWAL  OF  BANANA  EXPORTS. 

An  arrangement  has  recently  been  entered  into  between  the  banana 
l)lanters  along  the  Ulua  River,  the  Monte  Vista  Transportation  Co., 
and  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  wliich  bids  fair  to  solve  the  recurring 
transportation  problems  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Honduras.  According 
to  the  contract,  states  Consul  Claude  I.  Dawson  who  submits  the 
information,  planters  will  receive  20  to  2.5  cents  a  bunch  for  bananas 
at  the  river’s  bank,  depending  on  the  season.  The  transportation 
company  will  receive  10  cents  a  bunch  for  transporting  the  fruit  to 
the  river  bar,  and  ocean  transportation  will  be  provided  by  the  third 
contracting  part3^ 


NEW  CABINET. 

A  newspaper  dispatch  from  Mexico  City  states  that  President 
Madero  has  announced  his  cabinet  as  follows: 

Secretary'  of  foreign  relations:  Sr.  Lie.  Manuel  Calero. 

Secretarv  of  the  interior:  Sr.  Don  Jos^  M.  Pino  Suarez. 

Secretary'  of  justice:  Sr.  Lie.  Miguel  Diaz. 

Secretary'  of  public  instruction  and  line  arts:  Sr.  Don  Abraham 
Gonzales. 

Secretarv  of  promotion,  colonization,  and  industry*:  Sr.  Lie.  Rafael 
Ilerhandez. 

Secretary*  of  communications  and  public  yvorks:  Sr.  Ing.  Manuel 
Bonilla. 

Secretary*  of  finance:  Sr.  Don  Ernesto  Madero. 

Secret ar}'  of  war  and  marine:  Sr.  Grab  Jos6  Gonzales  Salas. 

BANK  AT  S  ALIN  A  CRUZ. 

A  consular  advice  indicates  that  a  branch  of  the  Banco  Oriental  de 
Mexico  has  just  been  opened  at  the  port  of  Salina  Cruz,  being  the  first 
institution  of  its  kind  to  be  established  there. 
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FISHING  CONCESSION. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Mexican  (ioverninent  to  a 
company  giving  them  the  right  to  establish  lisberies  of  shrimp, 
lobsters,  turtles,  oysters,  and  all  scale  fish  in  territorial  waters  of  the 
Republic  between  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  and  the  port  of 
(iuaymas  (but  excluding  both  places)  on  the  Gulf  of  California  along 
the  Sonora  coast  of  Mexico.  In  return  the  company  agrees  to  make 
certain  payments  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  maintain  certain 
low  prices  for  the  products  olTered  for  sale. 

MINING  INDUSTRY  IN  SONORA. 

United  States  Consul  Alexander  V.  Dye  reports  from  Nogales, 
Mexico,  that  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1911,  titles  were 
issued  to  977  mining  claims  in  Mexico,  covering  a  surface  area  of 
36, .591  acres.  Of  this  number  about  one-fourth  were  issued  in  the 
State  of  Sonora,  the  exact  number  being  244  claims,  covering  an  area 
of  13,133  acres.  In  Sonora  the  largest  number  were  located  in  the 
Altar  district,  viz,  43  claims  covering  2,518  acres,  although  in  the 
Montezuma  district  the  34  titles  issued  covered  an  area  of  2,923  acres. 

While  there  was  some  cessation  of  develojmient  work  during  the 
period,  most  of  the  producing  mines  ke])t  up  Jtheir  normal  outj)ut. 
The  exports  of  minerals  to  the  United  States  passing  through  the 
northern  frontier  ports  of  Sonora  during  the  six  months  were  as  fol¬ 
low's:  Gold,  $1,432,707 ;  silver,  $1,857,478;  copper,  33,299,986  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,905,595;  lead,  3,023,438  pounds,  valued  at  $69,189; 
zinc,  154,637  jmunds,  valued  at  $3,337;  total,  $7,268, .306, 

NEW  HOSPITAL. 

Work  has  begun  on  the  foundations  of  the  new'  public  hospital  in 
the  city  of  Saltillo  provided  for  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Henry 
Maas.  This  institution  is  to  he  modern  in  every  particular  and  to 
cost  about  $1.50,000. 

CONSULAR  NOTES. 

Charles  B.  Parker,  ITiited  States  vice  consul  at  Mazatlan,  has 
submitted  a  very  interesting  and  enlightening  report  on  agricultural 
profits  in  Mexico.  The  costs  and  ])rofits  of  agricultural  crops  at 
different  points  in  his  consular  district  are  given. 

An  immense  reservoir  is  being  contem])lated  for  the  Ya(|ui  River 
Valiev  district  and  another  about  10  miles  above  Hermo.sillo,  on  the 
Sonora  River. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Chicago,  111.,  have 
begun.  It  is  estimated  that  55  cars  will  constitute  this  sea.son’s 
exports  as  against  34  cars  for  last  year. 

A  public  .service  electric  company  is  installing  ap])aratus  to  bring 
electric  current  from  San  Geronimo  to  .Salin  Cruz. 


NICARAGUA 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  exports  from  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  to  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1910  were  as  follows: 


I$anana.s  (1,658,721  bunches) .  $680,655 

Cocontits  (124,500) .  11,202 

Gold  bullion  (37,540§  ounces) .  527, 147 

Hides  (cattle) .  3,750 

Kubber  (294,631  pounds) .  280, 876 

Tortoise  shell .  625 

Sundries .  178 

Total . . .  1,504,433 


COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITY. 

From  United  States  Consul  James  W.  Johnson,  at  Corinto,  comes 
the  information  that  three  new  Baldwin  locomotives,  two  of  42  tons 
each  and  another  of  lighter  weight,  have  been  received  and  are  now 
doing  freight  service  between  Corinto  and  (Iranada.  The  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  freight  being  handled  in  and  out  of  tlus 
port  necessitated  these  additional  facilities. 

The  steamer  Angela,  for  some  time  one  of  the  Nicaraguan  gun¬ 
boats,  has  been  transferred  by  rail  to  the  lakes  in  the  interior,  where 
it  will  be  engaged  in  pa.ssenger  and  freight  trallic.  The  Momotomho, 
the  largest  of  the  Nicaraguan  gunboats,  is  being  dismantled  and  the 
machinery  and  other  useful  parts  taken  to  Managua.  The  hull,  it  is 
said,  will  be  sunk. 


COMPETITION  FOR  STATUE  OF  HERRERA. 

Attention  is  directed  to  a  call  for  competitive  designs  for  a  bronze 
statue  to  he  erected  in  Panama  in  honor  of  Gen.  Tomas  Herrera, 
one  of  the  national  characters  of  that  country.  The  call  is  issued  by 
the  municipal  council  of  Panama  city,  and  bids  will  he  received  until 
January  10,  1912.  The  announcement  calling  for  these  designs 
states,  in  part: 

Sculptors  who  desire  to  send  sketches  and  photographs  should  do  so  through  the 
consul  or  representative  of  Panama  in  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  together 
with  the  amount  for  which  they  will  do  the  work,  as  well  as  other  details  concerning 
its  execution. 
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TO  IMPROVE  NAVIGATION  FACILITIES. 

As  a  result  of  the  disaster  to  the  steamsliip  Toboga,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  has  sent  out  a  board  of  inspectors  to  study  the 
Pacific  coast  and  make  recommendations  for  the  location  of  light¬ 
houses.  At  present  it  is  proposed  to  place  lights  at  Cape  Mala, 
Melones,  Bonas,  Tortolita  Islands,  and  San  Jose  Island  in  the  Pearl 
Islands. 

HOTEL  AT  COLON  BEACH. 

Plans  have  been  approved  for  a  new  hotel  building  of  Spanish 
colonial  style  to  be  built  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.  in  Colon  Beach, 
at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 


PROPOSED  EUROPEAN  PROPAGANDA  AGENCIES. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Paraguay  for  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  propaganda  agencies  in  Europe.  It  is 
proposed  to  furnish  these  agencies  with  samples  of  the  principal  raw 
and  manufactured  jiroducts  of  the  country  in  order  that  they  may  be 
exhibited  in  the  great  European  ports  and  commercial  centers  of  the 
Old  World  as  an  advertising  medium  for  the  ])urpose  of  attracting 
capital  and  immigrants  to  Paraguay. 

BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  according  to  a  report 
recently  issued  by  its  directors,  will  probably  transact  all  of  its  bank¬ 
ing  operations  hereafter  on  a  gold  basis.  This  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  yearly  business  done  as  far  as  the  nominal  number  of  dollars  is 
concerned,  but  will  not  affect  the  actual  business  or  profits  of  the 
bank. 

CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO. 

A  partial  census  made  by  the  Agricidtural  Bank  of  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  shows  that  the  departments  of  the  Republic  having  the 
largest  area  under  tobacco  cultivation  are  the  following  in  the  order 
of  their  importance:  Piribehin',  Barrero  Grande,  Caacupe,  Caazapa, 
Villarica,  and  Atyra. 

In  some  of  the  tobacco-growing  districts  of  the  Republic  the  soil, 
in  appearance,  closely  resembles  the  .soil  in  Cuba  on  which  the  fine 
tobacco  of  that  island  is  grown,  and  it  is  contended  by  some  that 
proper  attention  to  tobacco  cultivation  in  some  of  these  districts 
would  enable  a  product  to  be  grown  equal  to  the  ('uban  tobacco. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ABTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

'Fhe  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Asuncion  was  recently  opened  for 
public  instruction,  with  a  large  number  of  students,  an  able  corps  of 
professors,  and  a  throng  of  visitors  present  at  the  opening  ceremonies. 
Tliis  school  is  a  model  of  industry  and  its  equipment  is  of  modem, 
up-to-date  tj^pe.  The  future  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of 
Asuncion  is  most  flattering,  since  it  not  only  has  the  support  of  the 
(lovemment,  but  also  that  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  llepublic  engaged  in  commerce  and  industry. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  LIBRARY. 

The  National  Library  of  Paraguay,  at  Asuncion,  has  recently  been 
reorganized.  Under  the  new  regime  the  books  are  being  classified, 
(catalogued,  and  made  more  accessible  to  visitors  and  the  reading 
public.  The  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  library  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Dr.  Diaz  Perez. 

RAILROAD  EXTENSION. 

A  consular  advice  from  Paraguay  conveys  the  statement  that  it  is 
planned  to  extend  the  railroad  now’  running  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Resistancia  (on  the  west  side  of  the  Parana  River)  some  300  kilo¬ 
meters  north  to  Puerto  Pilcomayo.  This  extension  wdll  necessitate 
the  inauguration  of  a  railw’ay  ferrA*  service  between  Puerto  Pilcomayo 
and  Asuncion. 


OPERATIONS  ON  WIRELESS  EXTENSIONS. 


The  material  for  the  installation  of  the  direct  wireless  service 
between  Lima  and  Iquitos,  particulars  of  wliich  were  contained  in 
the  review  of  Peru  (August  issue  of  th.c  Buij.etin),  has  arrived  at 
Iquitos,  and  construction  work  on  the  oflice  and  tower  has  already 
c.omrnenced.  This  service  when  completed  will  enable  wireless  mes¬ 
sages  to  bo  transmitted  between  Lima  and  Iquitos,  a  distance  of  700 
miles,  without  the  use  of  intermediate  stations,  and  will  probably 
reduce  the  cost  of  transmission  to  about  4  cents  a  word. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  STRAW-HAT  INDUSTRY. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  appointed  an  expert  instructor  to 
teach  the  weaving  of  straw  hats  to  girls  in  the  trainirjg  schools  of 
Lima.  This  city  offers  a  promising  field  for  the  development  of  this 
8599-  Bull,  t—n  12 
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industry,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  industrial  center  which  can  easily 
obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  toquilla  and  other  hue  straws  and  which 
has  an  adequate  supply  of  efiicient  and  reliable  labor. 

BANKING  IN  PERU. 

Illustrative  of  tlie  possibilities  of  banking  institutions  in  Latin 
America,  the  report  for  1910  of  the  lianco  Aleman  Transatlantico 
shows  net  profits  of  over  14  per  cent,  from  which,  aftei-  making  cer¬ 
tain  reserves,  a  dividend  of  9  per  cent  was  jiaid  to  stockholdei’s. 


NEW  CURRENCY. 


According  to  an  advice  from  the  United  States  ^'ice  (’onsul  (ien- 
eral  Harold  D.  Clum  at  San  Salvador,  the  Clovernnient  of  Salvador 
lias  contracted  with  the  four  banks  of  San  Salvador  for  the  coinagi^ 
abroad  and  the  introduction  of  silver  pieces  of  5,  10,  and  25  centaAms, 
aggregating  ‘100,000  pesos.  About  $120,000  United  States  gold 
fractional  currency  in  circulation  in  Salvador  now  consists  of  silver 
reales  (12|i  centavos),  4-roal  pieces  (6|  centavos),  and  quartillos 
(i  real  or  .‘H  centavos). 

PORT  OF  EL  TRIUNFO  OPENED. 

The  port  of  El  Triunfo  has  been  opened  for  both  export  and  inqKirt 
traiiic  and  a  cu.stonihou.se  established  there.  This  will  afford  easy 
communication  with  the  rich  eastern  zone  of  tlie  Republic,  compris¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Usulatan  and  a  large  part  of  La  Paz. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  AT  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 

On  October  14  President  \\'iHiam  II.  Taft  turned  the  first  spade 
full  of  earth  at  the  ground-breaking  exercises  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Ex])osition,  San  Francisco,  California. 

SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE. 

-Vn  inqiortant  and  advanced  stop  toward  the  study  and  iircivention 
of  certain  tropical  diseases  has  been  taken  by  the  Tulane  University 
of  Louisiana.  With  the  exi-eption  of  the  Rockefeller  Instituli'.  there 
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is  no  systematic  effort  at  present  operatiiifr  in  this  direction,  and  the 
new  School  of  Tropical  Me<licine  and  Hygiene  in  New  Orleans,  which 
was  inaugurate<l  as  part  of  the  medical  <lepartment  of  Tulane  Ihii- 
versity,  on  September  29,  1911,  marks  a  most  progressive  move  and 
one  which  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  support. 

INCREASED  ATTENDANCE  AT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Because,  of  the  interest  and  attention  which  Colund)ia  University 
has  always  .shown  in  affaii-s  Latin  American,  patricularly  in  the 
matter  of  such  coiirses  offered  to  stiulents,  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  registration  for  this  year  excee<ls  tliat  of  1910  by'  626.  'I'he 
university  boasts  of  an  attendance  of  7.46M,  and,  including  the  exten¬ 
sion  courses,  the  number  is  only  H  short  of  S,000.  This  ])laces  Colum¬ 
bia  at  the  head  of  all  other  universities  in  the  world  in  ])oint  of  atteiul- 
ance,  taking  the  place  of  Berlin,  which  stood  at  the  head  la.st  year. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 


'Phe  new  law  reorgajii/.ing  tlie  department  of  piddic  works  creates 
nine  main  bureaus  or  sections  with  many  subdivisions.  A  council 
of  public  works  is  also  established,  while  the  national  <lepartment  of 
<‘.ngineers  and  other  teclmical  offices  are  abolished,  the  duties  of  these 
being  distributed  among  the  different  bureaus.  A  permanent  bud¬ 
get  of  public  works,  to  be  included  in  the  general  budget,  is  alst> 
])rovided  for.  The  executive  is  em]>owered  to  issue  the  rules  and 
regulations  making  the  law  referred  to  operative. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

One  of  tlie  recent  laws  passed  by  the  Congress  of  Uruguay  ami 
duly  pronudgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  encourages  immi¬ 
gration  by  advancing  passage  money  to  certain  classes  of  immigrants 
and  by  furnishing  trans])ortation  to  them  from  the  Federal  capital 
to  their  respectiv'e  points  of  destination  in  the  interior  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  It  also  ])rovidcs  for  the  erection  of  an  immigrants’  hotel  at 
Montevideo.  The  (Jovernment  will  cooperate  with  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  in  this  work. 

The  (lovei-nmcnt  is  also  encouraging  agriculttrre.  Beginning  with 
January  1,  1915,  competitive  agricidtural  exhibits  will  be  held  in 
cjudi  Department  of  the  Republic,  and  $180,000  annually  will  be  ilis- 
tribute<l  in  prizes  in  the  ^lifferent  Departments  of  the  nation,  not 
including  Montevideo.  These  ])rizes  are  to  be  given  to  stock  farmers 
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wlio  liave  reuiches,  not  exceeding  500  liectares,  between  500  hectarefj 
and  1,000  hectares,  and  between  1,000  hectares  and  2,000  hectares. 
Kanches  larger  than  2,000  hectares  will  be  accorded  honorary  ])rizes. 

BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

'File  Bank  of  tlie  Republic  has  been  authorized  to  increase  its 
capital  to  $20,000,000.  This  bank  has  now  become  an  exclusively 
State  institution.  The  text  of  the  decree  modifying  the  charter  is 
contained  in  the  ollicial  newspaper  of  Julj’  26,  1911. 

DEEPENING  OF  THE  BIO  NEGRO. 

The  Rio  Negro  is  to  be  dredgeil  so  as  to  permit  vessels  of  a  draft 
not  exceeding  1.8  meters  to  naWgate  from  its  mouth  to  Paso  de  Ta)s 
Toros.  Public,  landings  wUl  be  provided  by  the  Government  at 
ililferent  points,  while  private  landings  may  be  constructed  with  th<> 
consent  of  the  Government. 

The  executiv(;  is  authorized  to  contract  ad  referendum  a  loan  of 
$8,000,000  for  the  cost  of  the  work,  which  is  to  be  completed  within 
four  years.  A  slight  annual  tax  will  be  levied  on  the  property  of 
riparian  owners  within  a  zone  of  15  kilometers  from  either  side  of  the 
river's  banks  as  their  share  of  the  expenses  in  making  the  river 
navigable.  A  small  toll  will  also  be  placed  on  river  traflic  making 
use  of  the  completed  waterway. 

ACQUISITION  OF  MARBLE  MINES  BY  THE  STATE. 

V»Juable  marble  (piarries  in  the  Dei>artment  of  Minas,  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  have  been  acquired  by  the  Uruguayan  Government.  The 
stone  extracted  from  these  w  ill  be  used  to  supply  the  marble  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  legislative  palace.  The  stone  from  these 
quarries,  however,  is  not  true  marble  in  the  strict  and  technical  sense 
of  the  word,  but  rather  a  line  building  stone,  so  much  like  marble  that 
lor  all  practi<  al  purposes  it  may  be  considered  as  such.  It  takes  an 
excellent  polish,  and  its  hardness  and  durability  enable  it  to  resist 
the  disintegrating  effects  o[  the  atmosphere  and  weather  better  tlian 
real  marble,  and  therefore  makes  it  more  desirable  than  marble  as  a 
building  material. 

PANDO  PARK. 

The  Congress  of  Uruguay  has  authorized  the  President  to  purchase 
30  hectares  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Pando  River,  as  well  as  a 
tract  of  land  between  the  Minas  Railroad  and  the  Maldonado  high- 
w'ay,  for  parking  purposes,  the  exact  site  of  the  park  to  be  determined 
by  the  executive.  Rowdng  and  swd mining  schools  wall  be  established 
and  atliletic  games  provided  for  in  this  park. 
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ANNUAL  BUDGET. 

A  consular  report  from  La  Guaira  states  tliat  tlie  Venezuelan  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  budget  estimates  the  Government  income  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1911,  as  follows:  Import  customs  dtities, 
14,313,550;  surtax,  S2, 372,451 ;  cigarette  papers  and  stamps,  $1,158,- 
000;  salt  works,  .$772,000;  liquor  taxes,  $617,600;  interest,  $57,900; 
transit  tax,  $67,550;  considar  service,  $82,990;  telegraphs  and 
cables,  $46,320;  mat<;h  taxes,  $.38,600;  otlier  sources,  $341,484 
total,  $9,868,445. 

Out  of  this  sum  the  following  appropriations  are  to  be  made:  De¬ 
partment  of  the  interior,  $2,152,891 ;  department  <»f  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  $196,474;  de])artment  of  linaiice  and  public  credit,  $3,625,679; 
department  of  war  and  marine,  $1,537,933;  department  of  com¬ 
merce  and  promotion,  $653,621 ;  department  of  public  works. 
1-579,000;  dej)artment  of  public  instruction,  $661,399:  rectifications 
and  extraordinary  exj)enditures,  .$443,349. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  approi)riations  are  the  following: 
For  the  military  hospital  at  Caracas,  $10,000;  military  bands,  $60,448; 
military  academy,  $17,445;  sanitation  of  the  arm}’^,  $6,750;  clothing 
of  army,  etc.,  $78,750;  rations,  $48,2.50;  for  the  dry  dock  and  shops 
at  .Puerto  Cabello,  $31,560;  naval  school,  $7,720;  military  pensions, 
$-59,830;  administration  of  mails,  $138,1.50;  telegraphs,  $384,280; 
telephones,  $10,230;  tecdinical  Imreau  in  ministry  of  public  works. 
$8,320;  for  road  repair  and  construction,  $273,821;  aqueducts  and 
public  Imildings,  $273,821 ;  for  universiti(*s  in  de])artment  of  public 
instrindion  ,$51 ,378;  Federal  colleges,  $67,332;  normal  schools,  $6,440; 
academies,  $46,074;  subventions  to  private  schools,  $10,000;  prizes 
And  premiums,  $10,000;  10  students  in  national  concoiu’ses,  $2,970; 
6  scientific  students  in  Euroi)e,  $.5,!)40;  4  students  of  fine  arts,  in 
Europe,  $4,632;  1  student  in  normal  school.  United  States,  $1,505; 
ripecial  schools,  $1,667;  popular  instruction,  $20,380;  second-grade 
jf«-h<»ols,  $60,216;  first-grade  schools,  $308,107. 

|j  VENEZUELA  HONORS  HAITI, 

i'  On  Jidy  5,  1911,  President  Gomez  signed  a  decree  for  the  naming 
of  a  square  and  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  in  honor  of  Alexandre 
I’etion,  former  President  of  the  Rei)ublic  of  Haiti,  who  so  ably  as¬ 
sisted  Bolivar  during  the  struggle  for  the  jiolitical  independence  of 
Venezuela  in  1816.  The  statue  of  President  Petion  will  be  placed 
itipon  a  granite  pedestal  bearing  several  ajiprojiriate  historical  inscrip¬ 
tions. 

MINING  IN  ZULEA. 

An  e.xpert  mining  engineer  has  completed  an  investigation  of  cer- 
lain  mineral  deposits  in  the  State  of  Zulea.  He  reports  favorably  on 
the  prosjiects  for  immediate  development  of  coal  and  petroleum  fields. 
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